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PREFACE. 


I I'he  work  of  preparation  of  these  Proceedings  has  assumed  more  formid- 
ible  proportions  than  we  anticipated.  This  must  form  our  apology  for 
delay  in  bringing  them  out.  We  have  endeavoured  to  secure  accuracy,  in  so 
i ar  as  the  multiplicity  of  style  and  matter  to  be  dealt  with  allowed.  We 
aave  preferred  to  bring  out  the  volume  of  Proceedings  in  two  parts,  at 
different  times,  rather  than  delay  the  actual  record  of  the  Sittings  until  the 
Reports  of  Committees  and  of  Colonial  Sections  have  been  passed  through 
he  press.  These  we  hope  to  supply  shortly  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix 
onstituting  Part  II. 


G.  A.  Banham, 
].  H.  Steel, 


December , 1881. 


ilkitisb  Rational  I'ctcnnavn  Congress. 


;The  Sittings  of  the  Congress  were  held  in  the  lecture  theatre 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  and  were  attended 
by  a considerable  number  of  the  constituents,  ordinary  and  hono- 
rary ; also  many  visitors  were  present  at  the  various  discussions. 
In  the  ante-chamber  and  on  the  stairs  were  exhibited  the  most 
recent  surgical  instruments,  drugs  for  veterinary  use,  and  books. 

. At  such  intervals  as  more  serious  business  allowed,  these  were 
inspected,  and  explained  by  the  various  exhibitors,  but  it  was 
thought  right  to  have  some  of  the  most  recent  instruments 
orought  forward  in  a more  special  manner. 

The  First  Sitting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  20th  July,  and 
asted  from  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m. 

Professor  WALTERS,  of  the  Army  Veterinary  School,  was 
:.:alled  to  the  chair,  as  a representative  of  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee, and  formally  opened  the  Congress.  He  next  proposed 
■ hat  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
oe  elected  President  of  the  Congress.  Mr.  A.  H.  SANTY,  of 
\Morwich,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Geo.  Fleming,  F.R.C.V.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  etc.,  etc.,  then* 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Professor  WALTERS  to  succeed  him 
n the  chair,  and  the  election  of  other  officers  of  the  Congress 
•vas  proceeded  with.  The  nominations  of  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee were  confirmed,  and  the  following  elected  as  Officers  of 
ihe  British  National  Veterinary  Congress,  1881  : — 

Officers  Elected  at  the  First  Sitting,  2oth  July,  1881 


President. 

he  President,  Royal  College  of  Vete- 
rinary Surgeons  

Vice-  Presidents. 

rincipals  of  Veterinary  Schools  : — r 

London  

Glasgow  

Montreal  

Toronto  


| Geo.  Fleming,  F.R.C.V.S.,  etc. 


Jas.  B.  SlMONDS,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Jas.  McCall,  F.R.C.V.S. 

D.  MacEachran,  F.R.C.V.S. 
A.  Smith,  M.R.C.V.S. 


B 


principal  Army  Veterinary  Surgeon  ... 

Principal  Officers  of  the  Veterinary  j 
Department,  Privy  Council  J 

Ex-President  of  R.C.V.S 


( 


Representatives  of  Universities,  etc.  < 


Professor  Superintendent  of  Brown  1 
Institute  ...  ...  ...  J 


Jas.  Collins,  F.R.C.V.S. 

Geo.  T.  Brown,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Hugh  Ferguson,  F.R.C.V.S. 

Thos.  Greaves,  F.R.C.V.S. 

W.  H.  Flower,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Prof.  Acland,  M.D. 

„ W.  K.  Sullivan,  Ph.D. 

„ G.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
„ M.  Foster,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Dr.  R.  Quain,  F.R.S. 

„ Creighton. 

C.  S.  Roy,  M.D.  (London) 


Counci l. 


Professors  at  Veterinary  Schools 
(past  and  present)  • 


( Prof.  Axe,  M.R.C.V.S. 

„ Duncan,  V.S.  (Toronto). 

„ Hunting,  F.R.C.V.S. 

„ T.  H.  Lewis,  M.R.C.V.S. 

„ Osler,  M.D. 

„ Wm.  Pritchard,  M.R.C.V.J 
„ Robertson,  F.R.C.V.S. 

„ Walters,  M.R.C.V.S. 


Veterinary  Professor  at  Agricultural! 


Schools 


Presidents,  pro  te?n.,  of  Veterinary,1 
Associations  ...  ...  J 

I 

l 


Secretaries,  pro  iem .,  of  Veterinary  ^ 
Associations 


Army  Veterinary  Inspectors  ... 


Vice-Presidents  and  Members  of 
Council,  R.C.V.S 


[ Jno.  Gerrard,  M.R.C.V.S. 


H.  K.  Shaw,  M.R.C.V.S. 

A.  H.  Santy,  F.R.C.V.S. 

J.  Doris,  M.R.C.V.S. 

W.  T.  Mulvey,  M.R.C.V.S. 
H.  Olver,  F.R.C.V.S. 

Sir  Chas.  MacMahon. 

Wm.  Broughton,  F.R.C.V.S. 
Geo.  Elphick,  M.R.C.V.S. 

J.  D.  Overed,  M.R.C.V.S. 

J.  B.  Martin,  M.R.C.V.S. 

E.  Stanley,  M.R.C.V.S. 

T.  Kendall,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Griffith  Evans,  M.D. 

Jno.  Gloag,  F.R.C.V.S. 

T.  Gudgin,  F.R.C.V.S. 

J.  Meyrick,  M.R.C.V.S. 

A.  J.  Owles,  F.R.C.V.S. 

H.  T.  Batt,  F.R.C.V.S. 

J.  W.  Anderton,  F.R.C.V.S. 

E.  C.  Dray,  F.R.C.V.S. 

H.  L.  Simpson,  M.R.C.V.S. 

J.  R.  Cox.  F.R.C.V.S. 

F.  W.  Wragg,  M R.C.V.S.) 
Jas.  Freeman,  F.R.C  V.S. 

T.  W.  Gowinc,  F.R.C.V.S. 
Francis  Blakeway,  F.R.C. 
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j I Representatives  of  the  Profession  in  r 
the  Colonies  (Colonial  Secre- 
taries)   [ 

M ^Secretary!  Royal  Society  for  Prevent-  1 
ing  Cruelty  to  Animals  ...  J 


C.  Steel,  F.R.C.V.S. 

F.  Smith,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Graham  Mitchell,  F.R.C.V.S. 

J.  Colam. 


Treasure r. 

G.  A.  Banham,  M.R.C.V.S. 


i Secretaries  and  Members  of  Originating  Committee  ( ex-off  cio  Members  of 

Council). 


j Ml.  E.  Macgillivray,  M.R.C.V.S. 
IT.  H.  SiMCOCKS,  M.R.C.V.S. 

J.  A.  Bole,  M.R.C.V.S. 


B.  L.  Glover,  A.V.D. 

G.  A.  Banham,  M.R.C.V.S. 
J.  H.  Steel,  A.V.D. 


The  SECRETARY  then  read  the  “ Report  of  the  Origin  and 
1 Progress  of  the  Congress,”  which  was  as  follows  : — 

The  project  of  assembling  the  members  of  the  veterinary  pro- 
fession for  the  discussion  of  urgent  and  important  professional 
[topics  originated  with  the  small  body  of  veterinarians  which 
[attended  the  sittings  of  the  British  Medical  Association  as  held 
:'.n  Cambridge  during  August,  1880.  The  course  of  the  discus- 
sions at  the  Public  Health  Section  rendered  it  evident  that  much 
information  in  the  possession  of  the  veterinary  profession  is  not 
us  yet  accepted  by  our  medical  confreres.  Encouragement  also 
Uwas  derived  from  the  fact  that  on  the  Continent  in  various 
j countries  gatherings  of  veterinarians  had  been  recently  tried  on 
a large  scale,  and  with  marked  success.  Again,  the  profession  in 
j ^he  United  Kingdom  had  recently  become  consolidated  by  the 
admission  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  graduates  to 
hhe  membership  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  on 
-erms  such  that  they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  in 
very  large  numbers.  Lastly,  the  proceedings  at  several  meetings 
af  veterinary  societies  had  rendered  it  evident  that  some  oppor- 
:unity  should  be  given  of  ventilating  subjects  of  more  than  local 
professional  importance,  and  on  which  the  votes  of  a large 
lumber  of  members  of  the  profession  from  different  parts  of  the 
•cingdom  should  be  taken. 

It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  to  assemble 
; British  veterinary  practitioners  at  a Congress,  and  a scheme  was 
Irawn  up  and  submitted  to  those  gentlemen  who  first  approved 
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the  idea.  This,  after  many  modifications,  was  considered  prac- 
ticable, and  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  divide  the  Congress 
into  sections  ; to  admit  as  constituents  only  fully  and  legally 
qualified  veterinarians  ; also  to  treat  a few  subjects  thoroughly, 
rather  than  hastily  deal  with  a large  number.  So,  in  October, 
1880,  letters  were  written  privately  to  certain  professors  at  the: 
veterinary  colleges,  with  a view  to  obtaining  their  co-operation  as. 
secretaries,  and  it  was  hoped  thus  at  the  commencement  to 
remove  all  local  prejudices  and  to  give  the  movement  a general] 
character.  Courteous  letters  were  received  from  these  gentlemen 
in  approval  of  the  scheme,  some  being  able  and  willing  to  assist, 
others  willing,  but  unable  on  account  of  pressure  of  engagements  ! 
These  latter  were  requested  to  name  substitutes,  and  did  so  id 
such  a way,  that  at  last,  after  a considerable  amount  of  corre 
spondence,  the  following  undertook  to  act  as  secretaries,  and 
constituted  the  Originating  Committee  : — 

George  A.  Banham,  M.R.C.V.S.,  V.S.  to  the  Brown  Institution. 

James  A.  Bole,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Government  Veterinary  Inspector,  Ireland.. 

A.  E.  Macgillivray,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Veterinary  Inspector,  Banff. 

James  Macqueen,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 

Archibald  Robinson,  M.R.C.  V.S. , Examiner,  R.C.  V.S.  (acting  adinterind 

Charles  Steel,  F. R.C. V.S. , I.V.S.,  Army  Veterinary  Department. 

John  Henry  Steel,  M.R.C. V.S. , Lecturer  on  and  Demonstrator  « 
Anatomy,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 

And  subsequently  T.  H.  SlMCOCICS,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Drogheda! 
and  E.  FAULKNER,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester,  accepted  officl 
Then  a letter  mooting  the  subject  of  a Congress  was  forwarded  fjfl 
the  professional  journals  and  inserted  by  the  editors,  who  subs® 
quently  were  pleased  to  give  the  Congress  scheme  valuab® 
support  by  means  of  “ Leaders.”  To  complete  the  list  of  seer® 
taries  the  following  gentlemen  were  then  communicated  with  ® 
representing  the  profession  in  the  colonies : — 

Principal  D.  MacEachran,  F. R.C. V.S. , Montreal  Veterinary  College.  ® 

Principal  A.  Smith,  M.R.C. V.S. , Toronto  Veterinary  College. 

Duncan  Hutcheon,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Government  V.S.  of  the  Cape  Colon® 

Graham  Mitchell,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Fred.  Smith,  M. R.C. V.S. , 12th  Royal  Lancers,  Secunderabad,  Madras® 

In  due  course  replies  were  received  favourable  to  the  mow 
ment,  and  accepting  office  (except  from  one  gentleman,  who® 
letter,  we  fear,  must  have  gone  astray). 

It  was  next  necessary  to  give  the  movement  greater  extc:‘m 
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ana  with  this  view  it  was  decided  to  form  a Provisional  Com- 
mittee from  among  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession. 
To  this  Committee  should  be  referred  all  questions  upon  which 
:he  vote'of  the  Originating  Committee  proved  indecisive,  and  in 
:'ts  hands  should  be  placed  the  management  of  Congress  affairs 
jntil  the  time  of  sittings.  The  secretaries,  as  the  ORIGINATING 
Committee,  had  a meeting  in  London  at  Christmas,  1880  ; Mr. 
3.  Steel  occupied  the  chair,  six  members  being  represented 
either  in  person  or  by  letter.  It  was  here  decided,  on  the  pro- 
•oosition  of  a secretary  from  Scotland,  seconded  by  an  Irish 
•epresentative,  “ That  the  decisions  of  the  London  or  Central 
Section  of  the  Provisional  Committee,  based  on  the  deliberations 
of  the  other  sections,  shall  be  final ; ” also,  questions  on  pro- 
fessional politics,  fees,  and  etiquette  were  not  considered  fit 
subjects  for  discussion  at  the  sittings  ; also,  “ All  legally-qualified 
veterinary  licentiates  shall  be  admissible  as  members  of  the 
Congress,  foreign  and  colonial  licentiates  and  others  shall  be 
ldmissible  as  honorary  members.”  Each  secretary  was  instructed 
• 0 take  measures  for  the  formation  of  sections  of  the  PRO- 
VISIONAL Committee  as  follows  : — 

1.  Scottish  Section,  to  sit  in  Glasgow  ; Messrs.  Robinson  and  Macqueen, 
'Secretaries.  (Mr.  Macgillivray  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  North  British 
■nractitioners,  and  to  inform  this  section  of  them  with  a view  to  forwarding 

conclusions.) 

2.  Irish  Section,  Central,  to  sit  in  Dublin  ; Charles  Steel,  Secretary. 
Morth  of  Ireland  ; T.  H.  SlMCOCKS,  Secretary.  (Mr.  Bole  to  ascertain  as 
much  as  possible  the  views  of  the  practitioners  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and 
0 inform  the  Dublin  Section  of  the  same.) 

3.  North  of  England,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire  Section;  E.  Faulkner, 
Secretary. 

^ 4-  Central,  South  of  England,  Section  ; G.  A.  Banham  and  J.  H.  Steel, 
Secretaries.  (To  sit  in  London  about  one  fortnight  after  each  meeting  of 
he  other  sections.) 

The  election  of  gentlemen  willing  to  sit  on  these  sections  was 
ictively  carried  out,  and  in  the  meanwhile  measures  were  taken 
;o  make  the  Congress  scheme  more  generally  known  in  the  pro- 
ession.  Thus  the  secretaries  communicated  by  letter  with  the 
■4  President  and  Secretary  of  each  Veterinary  Association  at  home 
ind  in  the  colonies,  requesting  an  expression  of  views  concerning 
he  aims  and  method  of  organisation  of  the  Congress.  In  almost 
-*ach  case  also  the  Originating  Committee  was  represented  by 
me  or  more  of  its  members  at  each  meeting  of  the  association 
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when  the  subject  of  Congress  was  mtroduced.  The  following  is 
a summary  of  the  results  ; — 

Home. 

Central  Veterinary  Society  (Henry  King  Shaw,  Esq.,  President),  cordial  j 
vote  in  favour  of  Congress.  Lancashire  Veterinary  Medical  Association  (W. 
Dacre,  Esq.,  President),  vote  in  support  of  Congress.  Liverpool  Veterinary  j 
Medical  Association  (C.  W.  Elam,  Esq.,  President),  vote  in  support  of  Con-  i 
gress.  Midland  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Association  (Professor  Wm.  I 
Pritchard,  President),  vote  in  support  of  Congress.  Norfolk  and  Eastern  | 
Counties  V eterinary  Medical  Association  (A.  H.  Santy,  Esq.,  President),  vote  I 
in  support  of  Congress.  Scottish  Metropolitan  Veterinary  Medical  Society 
(W.  D.  Connochie,  Esq.,  President),  vote  in  support  of  Congress.  Yorkshire  j 
Veterinary  Medical  Society  (J.  H.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  President),  vote  in  support 
of  Congress.  North  of  England  Veterinary  Medical  Association  (D.  Dudgeon, 
Esq.,  President),  cordial  vote  in  support  of  Congress,  and  reception  of 
Messrs.  G.  R.  Dudgeon  and  Charles  Sheather,  who  kindly  attended  to 
represent  the  Central  Section  on  this  occasion.  South  of  England  Veteri- 
nary Medical  Association  (Geo.  Fleming,  Esq.,  President),  cordial  support 
of  Congress.  West  of  Scotland  Veterinary  Medical  Association  (Principal 
McCall,  President),  some  support  accorded  to  Congress.  North  of  Ire- 
land Veterinary  Medical  Society  (J.  Doris,  Esq.,  President),  result  not 
announced.  Veterinary  Medical  Association  (Professor  Pritchard,  Presi- 
dent), cordial  vote  in  support  at  meeting  of  Council.  Glasgow  Veterinary 
Association  and  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Medical  Society  (students’  societies), 
all  veterinary  students  invited  to  attend  the  sittings  as  visitors. 

Colonial. 

Australasian  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  active  co-operation,  with  I 
view  to  formation  of  a local  section  of  the  Congress  (Sir  Charles  i 
MacMahon,  President).  Ontario  Veterinary  Medical  Society,  vote  in  || 
support  of  the  Congress.  Montreal  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  vote  in  1 
support  of  the  Congress. 

Finally,  with  a view  to  bringing  the  movement  before  those:! 
members  of  the  profession  who  are  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of! 
the  advantages  of  a professional  association,  it  was  suggested  that* 
professional  meetings  should  be  arranged  in  certain  parts  of  the® 
country,  each  secretary  to  attend  in  his  own  district.  This  idea® 
was  abandoned  as  entailing  in  its  execution  a vast  amount  oil 
labour  by  the  secretaries  for  a doubtful  result ; also  the  expense:! 
was  a matter  for  consideration,  as  in  the  event  of  absolute  failure?! 
of  the  movement,  this  would  have  to  be  defrayed  by  the  secrc^! 
taries.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  a circular  or  two  to  eaclii 
constituent  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  would! 
suffice  to  make  the  profession  fully  aware  of  the  scheme. 

With  a view  to  enlisting  the  support  of  the  duly-constituteqi 
authorities  of  the  profession,  a letter  was  written  to  the  Principa|j! 
of  each  Government  Veterinary  Department  (Army  and  Civil)® 
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! Principal  of  each  Veterinary  School,  President  of  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  etc.,  and  a favourable  reply  was  received 
in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  /various  sections  of  the  PROVISIONAL  COMMITTEE  held 
their  first  meeting,  and  the  results  were  summarised  by  the  Central 
Section  and  embodied  in  Circular  i,  which  was  forwarded  to  each 
1 member  of  the  veterinary  profession  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  its  statements  were  kindly  inserted  by  the  editors  of  the 
Veterinarian  and  Veterinary  Journal , for  the  information  of  those 
members  of  the  profession  who  are  not  easily  accessible. 

Circular  No.  i runs  as  follows  : — 

My  dear  Sir, — It  has  been  decided  to  assemble  the  members  of  the 
i veterinary  profession  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  a Congress,  to  be  held 
; in  London,  on  13th  and  14th  July  of  the  present  year. 

The  Provisional  Committee  of  the  said  Congress  is  anxious  that  all 
veterinary  surgeons  shall  take  part  in  this  most  important  movement  for  the 

I advancement  of  the  prolession,  and  therefore  hopes  that  you  will  enter  your 
name  as  a constituent  of  the  Congress,  and,  if  possible,  attend  at  the  sittings. 
The  following  have  been  selected  as  “ Major  Subjects  ” for  discussion  : — 

1 .  The  questions  of  soundness  and  unsoundness  in  domesticated  animals. 

2.  The  influence  of  disease  of  the  lower  animals  on  the  health  of  man. 

3.  On  cruelty  to  animals,  from  a Veterinary  point  of  view. 

4.  On  effective  legislation  against  contagious  diseases  of  animals. 

Minor  subjects  will  also  be  noticed,  and  any  question  which  a constituent 
of  the  Congress  may  desire  to  submit  to  the  vote  of  the  meeting  must  be 
treated  as  a minor  subject,  and  announced  to  one  of  the  secretaries  not  later 
I than  gth  July. 

The  subscription  to  the  Congress  has  been  fixed  at  one  guinea.  It  has 
been  decided  that  any  surplus  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Building  Fund 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  subscription  shall  entitle  to  all  the  privileges  of  a constituent,  i.e. : — 

I.  Attendance  at  the  Congress  sittings. 

2.  Inviting  friends  as  visitors  to  the  sittings. 

3.  Voting  on  Congress  business. 

4.  Eligibility  to  the  post  of  an  officer  of  the  Congress. 

5.  (If  the  funds  admit)  A copy  of  the  volume  of  “ Proceedings  of  the 
British  National  Veterinary  Congress , 1881.” 

6.  A copy  of  each  of  the  papers  and  memoranda  to  be  submitted  for 
discussion  at  the  sittings. 

It  shall  also  imply  assent  to  such  regulations  as  the  Committee  shall  find 
1 necessary  to  frame  for  the  regulation  of  business  at  the  sittings. 

For  the  Provisional  Committee,  we  request  your  co-operation  in  this  work, 
and  ask  that  you  will  enter  into  communication  with  the  secretary  of  your 
district,  informing  him  of  your  approval,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  Congress 
scheme,  requesting  him  to  submit  your  name  and  forward  your  subscription 
to  the  Central  Committee  Section.  Also  it  is  hoped  that  you  will  be  able 
to  find  time  for  attendance  at  one  or  more  of  the  sittings,  as  this  will  lead 
tnuch  to  the  success  of  the  Congress. 

We  confidently  anticipate  that  the  Congress  will  be  a brilliant  demonstra- 
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tion  of  the  unity  of  the  veterinary  profession,  and  will  materially  assist  the 
individual  members  in  attaining  such  Government  recognition  and  notice 
from  the  public  as  we  conceive  to  be  due  to  graduates  of  veterinary  science. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

The  Originating  Committee. 


Central  Secretaries : — 

G.  A.  Banham,  Brown  Institution,  Wandsworth  Road,  London,  S.W. 

J.  H.  Steel,  Brunswick  Villa,  Herbert  Road,  Woolwich,  S.E. 

G.  A.  Banham,  M.R.C.V.S.,  was  elected  treasurer,  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  societies  were  requested  to  receive 
subscriptions  and  enrol  members. 

A list  of  honorary  and  ordinary  officers  was  drawn  up  to  be 
submitted  at  the  first  sitting  of  the  Congress.  The  following 
instructions  were  given  to  essayists  of  Major  Subjects,  the  papers 
to  be  : — 

1.  Such  as  will  take  about  half  an  hour  in  reading. 

2.  Handed  in  to  the  Originating  Committee  not  later  than  one  month 

before  commencement  of  Congress. 

3.  Printed  and  a copy  sent  to  each  constituent  before  the  first  sitting. 

It  was  found  to  be  a matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  carry 
out  these  regulations,  for  on  receipt  of  the  report  from  the 
Central  Section  three  of  the  secretaries,  and  one  section  of  the 
Provisional  Committee,  together  with  certain  members  of  another 
section,  resigned  at  once,  not  being  willing  to  accept  the  view 
that  graduates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  only 
should  be  eligible  as  ordinary  constituents,  and,  as  hosts,  should 
invite  all  other  veterinary  surgeons  as  specially  honoured  guests 
to  the  Congress.  Endeavours  were  made  to  reconcile  the  several 
elements  of  the  Provisional  Committee  in  this  matter ; but  after 
a special  meeting,  at  which  conflicting  views  and  interests  were 
balanced  with  the  greatest  care,  the  original  resolution  was  con- 
firmed, and  a vote  was  passed  to  this  effect,  with  an  addendum 
that  “ the  Central  Section  regrets  these  carefully-balanced  con- 
clusions are  not  acceptable  to  all  veterinary  surgeons.” 

About  this  time,  also,  the  Congress  framework  received 
another  blow  in  the  loss  of  Mr.  C.  Steel  as  a secretary,  he  being 
ordered  to  proceed  to  India.  Fortunately,  a very  able  successor 
was  at  hand,  and  Mr.  B.  L.  Glover,  A.V.D.,  undertook  the  duties 
of  secretary,  representing  the  Dublin  district  and  the  Army 
Veterinary  Department. 

By  these  unfortunate  circumstances  the  preparation  of  the 


papers  for  discussion  was  delayed,  and  a redistribution  of  sub- 
jects necessitated,  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  papers  be 
prepared  as  follows : — 

1.  Scottish  paper,  by  Professor  ROBERTSON,  F.R.C.V.S. 

2.  Irish  paper,  by  a Special  Essay  Committee  of  Irish  Section. 

3.  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  North  of  England  paper,  by  YVm.  Hunting, 

F.R.C.V.S. 

4.  English  Central  paper,  by  Capt.  B.  Russell,  F.R.C.V.S. 

And  the  following  gentlemen  undertook  to  open  the  discussions , 
being  requested  to  occupy  about  twenty  minutes  in  doing  so  : — 

1.  Professor  J.  W.  Axe,  M.R.C.V.S. 

2.  J.  J.  Meyrick,  Esq.,  I.V.S.,  A.V.D. 

3.  Clement  Stephenson,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S. 

4.  A.  H.  Santy,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Chairman  be  requested  to  allow  about 
ten  minutes  to  each  speaker  at  the  sittings. 

In  accordance  with  suggestions  from  some  English  members 
and  the  Irish  Section,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  sittings  for 
one  iveek,  which  was  announced  in  circular  No.  2,  which  runs  as 
follows  : — 

It  has  now  been  definitely  decided  that  the  sittings  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  20th  July,  and  Thursday,  21st  July,  and  (at  the  discretion  of  the 
constituents)  the  Congress  may  extend  over  22nd  July. 

Place  of  meeting, — Society  of  Arts’  Rooms,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  Strand, 
London,  W.C.  (within  two  minutes’  walk  of  Charing  Cross  Station). 

Agenda. — First  Sitting. 

20th  July,  10  a.m. — Opening  of  Congress  by  Honorary  Officers.  Election 
f Ordinary  Officers.  President’s  Inaugural  Address.  Report  of  origin  and 
progress  of  Congress. 

Second  Sitting. 

2 p.m. — Consideration  of  the  “ Questions  of  Soundness  and  Unsoundness 
of  Domesticated  Animals,  ” introduced  by  a paper  from  the  Irish  Section 
(dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  soundness  of  the  horse). 

4 p.m. — Minor  Subjects.  (It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  arrange  a 
“ Congress’’  dinner  for  this  evening.) 

Third  Sitting. 

21st  July,  10  a.m. — Consideration  of  the  “Influence  of  Diseases  of  the 
Lower  Animals  on  the  Health  of  Man,  ” introduced  by  a paper  from  the 
Scotch  Section. 

1 1.30  a.m. — Consideration  of  “ Cruelty  to  Animals,  from  a Veterinary  Point 
of  View,”  introduced  by  a paper  from  the  North  of  England  Section. 

Fourth  Sitting. 

2 p.m. — Consideration  of  “ Effective  Legislation  against  Contagious  Diseases 
of  Animals,”  introduced  by  a paper  from  the  Central,  South  of  England, 
ection. 

4 p.m. — Minor  Subjects. 
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Addresses  in  introduction  of  the  discussions  will  be  delivered  by  Messrs. 
Santy  and  Stephenson,  and  Professor  Axe. 

The  following  “Minor  Subjects”  have  been  announced,  and  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  vote  of  the  constituents  of  Congress  at  the  times  allotted  to 
this  part  of  the  Congress  work  : — 

“ The  Congress  protests  against  Veterinary  Surgeons  being  called  to  serve 
on  juries.” 

“ The  Congress  protests  against  meat  inspectorships  and  other  Veteri- 
nary appointments  being  given  to  unqualified  men,  when  members  of  the 
profession  are  available.” 

“ The  Congress  considers  that  honorary  appointments  and  recognition  are 
not  sufficiently  accorded  to  Veterinary  graduates  as  belonging  to  a learned 
profession.” 

“ The  Congress  protests  against  the  project  of  the  establishing  of  a distinct 
Veterinary  licensing  body  in  Ireland.” 

And  several  other  questions  have  been  announced,  but  not  yet  formulated. 
Constituents  are  requested  to  announce  any  matters  they  wish  to  submit  to 
the  vote  of  the  meeting,  to  one  of  the  Secretaries,  not  later  than  9th  July 
next. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  constituents  of  the  Congress  are  re- 
quested to  announce  their  names  and  forward  their  subscriptions  to  one  of 
the  secretaries  at  once , with  a view  to  securing  ample  accommodation  at  the 
sittings,  and  to  facilitate  arrangements  for  forwarding  copies  of  the  essays  on 
which  the  discussions  are  to  be  based. 

Constituents  desirous  of  introducing  visitors  at  the  sittings  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Steel,  Brunswick  Villa,  Herbert  Road, 
Woolwich,  at  once , when  the  necessary  tickets  will  be  forwarded. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  acting  as  Honorary  Local  Secretaries, 
and  will  enrol  constituents  : — 

J.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Rochester,  Kent. 

£.  Stanley,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Warwick. 

W.  B.  Walters,  Esq.  (Prof.),  Army  Veterinary  School,  Aldershot. 

J.  Overed,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Blofield,  Norfolk. 

Wm.  Broughton,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  13,  Rockingham  Street,  Leeds. 

Geo.  Elphick,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Newgate  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Jas.  Macqueen,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 

T.  Avis,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Llospital  Surgeon,  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

Wm.  Hunting,  Esq.,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly. 

And  the  following  members  of  the  Originating  Committee  : — 

A.  E.  Macgillivray,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Bridge  Street,  Banff,  N.B. 

T.  H.  Simcocks,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  New  Quay,  Drogheda. 

J.  A.  Bole,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Governmenr  Veterinary  Inspector,  West- 
port. 

B.  L.  Glover,  Esq.,  A.V.D.,  Portobello  Barracks,  Dublin. 

G.  A.  Banham,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Brown  Institute,  Wandsworth  Road, 
London,  S.W. 

J.  H.  Steel,  Esq.,  A.V.D.,  Brunswick  Villa,  Herbert  Road,  Woolwich, 
London,  S.E. 

The  gentlemen  who  undertook  the  duties  of  LOCAL  SECRETARY 
acted  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  the  success  of  the  Congress  is 
largely  due  to  their  well-directed  efforts. 
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The  members  of  the  Central  Section  of  the  Provisional  Committee 

attended  four  sittings,  in  two  cases  prolonged  to  a late  hour,  and 
several  of  them  relieved  the  secretaries  of  some  arduous  work  ; 
at  the  same  time,  they,  under  the  able  presidency  of  PROFESSOR 
j.  W.  Axe,  gave  each  Congress  matter  careful  and  unprejudiced 
consideration.  The  thanks  of  Congress  are  also  due  to  the 
members  of  the  other  sections  of  the  Committee , as  well  to  those 
who  worked  to  the  end  as  to  those  who  did  not  find  it  com- 
patible with  their  opinions  on  professional  matters  to  do  so. 
These  latter  have  shown  that  their  heart  was  in  the  work,  and 
that  they  serve  the  profession  with  careful  and  jealous  zeal. 

The  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Faulkner  and  Macqueen  during  the 
difficult  negotiations  resulting  from  the  above-mentioned  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  demands  public  acknowledgment,  and  we  owe 
them  sincere  thanks  for  the  valuable  work  done  by  them  during 
their  tenures  of  post  of  secretary.  That  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
C.  Steel  have  been  prevented  by  circumstances  from  working  to 
the  present  time  is  a matter  for  sincere  regret. 

Some  apology,  especially  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  under- 
taken to  open  the  discussions,  is  necessary  for  the  lateness  of 
the  circulation  of  Essays.  The  above-mentioned  difficulties  will 
be  our  best  excuse.  The  papers  by  Messrs.  Russell  and  Robertson 
are,  I hope,  in  the  hands  of  you  all  ; that  by  Mr.  Hunting  will 
be  distributed  this  morning ; and  with  regard  to  the  paper  on 
“ Soundness,”  I regret  to  state  that  the  arrangements  made  fell 
through  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
the  energy  and  promptitude  of  Mr.  Meyrick  that  we  are  now 
able  to  distribute  his  paper  as  a basis  for  the  discussion. 

A number  of  “Minor  Subjects,”  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
meeting  after  a short  explanation  from  the  introducer,  have  been, 
by  the  Provisional  Committee  selected  from  those  sent  in  to  the 
secretaries  by  various  constituents  from  time  to  time.  These 
will  be  brought  forward  in  due  course ; we  have  the  list  of  them 
prepared  in  a pamphlet  form. 

Through  the  courtesy  and  liberality  of  the  Society  of  Arts  we 
have  obtained  the  use  of  their  excellent  theatre  for  our  sittings, 
and  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  arrangements  with  various 
firms  for  the  exhibition  of  veterinary  instruments,  drugs,  books, 
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etc.,  during  our  Congress  gathering.  Also,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a Congress  dinner  this  evening,  since  experience 
shows  such  social  meetings  materially  assist  those  of  a more 
strictly  professional  character. 

With  regard  to  our  COLONIAL  SECTIONS,  we  have  thought 
that  the  secretaries  may  be  instructed  to  make  arrangements 
for  a meeting,  wherever  possible,  resembling  ours,  but  arranged 
in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  colony,  the  expenses  being 
defrayed  as  much  as  possible  by  the  local  subscriptions,  and  the 
proceedings  being  published  in  pamphlet  form  as  “ Congress 
Papers.”  It  is  with  great  pleasure  I can  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  present  at  our  sittings  a representative 
of  each  colonial  school,  a feature  marking  our  proceedings  as  of 
a truly  national  character.  This  unprecedented  occurrence  must 
be  a matter  for  congratulation  to  all  of  us.  Anumber  of  influential 
gentlemen,  including  members  of  the  medical  profession,  agri- 
cultural, and  learned  societies,  have  accepted  the  honorary 
constituency  of  the  Congress. 

Finally,  we  would  recall  to  your  minds  two  facts  concerning 
the  Congress  Funds  : — 

Firstly,  it  is  judged  that  a Volume  of  Congress  Proceedings  will  prove  a 
useful  and  permanent  memorial  of  the  “ British  National  Veterinary  Con- 
gress, 1881,”  and  a copy  will  be  supplied  to  each  subscriber. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  decided,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Congress  in 
full  sitting,  that  any  surplus  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Building  Fund  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  in  all  probability  the  Volume  of 
Proceedings,  and  the  donation  to  the  Building  Fund  will  assume 
a satisfactory  character.  With  voluntary  labour  and  careful 
management  of  funds  the  Congress  expenses  have  not  proved 
great,  and  the  amount  of  support  by  members  and  friends  of  the 
veterinary  profession  has  proved  most  satisfactory,  and  will,  we 
hope,  fulfil  the  design  of  the  originators,  “ that  the  Congress  of 
1 88 1 shall  prove  an  era  in  the  veterinary  history  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  with  their  Colonies .”  JOHN  HENRY  STEEL. 

On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  PI.  K.  SilAW,of  PI ackney,  seconded  by 
Mr.  BLAKEWAY,  of  Stourbridge,  the  Report  was  received  ; and  on 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  BROUGHTON,  of  Leeds,  seconded  by  Mr. 
PlEDLEY,  of  Darlington,  it  was  adopted. 
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The  PRESIDENT  then  delivered  his  introductory  address  as 
follows  : — 

In  rising  to  open  the  business  of  this  Congress  I must,  in  the  first  place 
ask  you  to  receive  an  apology.  It  is  my  good  fortune— perhaps  some  of  you 
will  say  my  misfortune,  to  be  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  (cheers),  and  the  Committee  of  the  Congress  has  ruled  that  the 
President  for  the  time  being  shall  take  the  chair  at  this  meeting.  I must 
confess  to  a large  amount  of  diffidence  in  assuming  the  honours  of  this 
chair,  and  in  carrying  out  its  duties,  because  I feel,  however  willing  I may 
be  to  perform  these  duties,  I yet  lack  that  amount  of  confidence  which  is 
necessary  before  so  many  of  my  colleagues.  Nevertheless,  I shall  do  my 
best,  and  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  carry  out  your  views  on  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  objects  of  the  Congress.  (Hear,  hear.)  I cannot  but  think 
that  it  is  a very  strange  coincidence  that  it  should  originate,  and  that  you 
should  meet  here  at  a time  when  our  profession  is  beginning  to  assume  a 
new  character  in  the  country.  It  is  a strange  coincidence  for  several  reasons. 
For  many  years  endeavours  have  been  made  to  improve  our  present  and  our 
future  position.  As  you  know,  steps  have  been  taken  for  this  purpose,  and  it 
was  hoped,  and  is  still  hoped,  that  these  steps  will  put  the  profession  on  an 
entirely  new  basis,  and  will  bring  it  more  under  public  notice.  It  will  add 
to  the  profession  more  responsibility ; but  it  will  give  it  more  dignity,  higher 
functions,  and  more  honour.  Well,  gentlemen,  I think  regarding  those 
aspirations,  that  if  all  goes  well  your  Congress  will  inaugurate  a new  era  in 
the  future.  There  is  another  aspect  which  I think  is  rather  curious,  and  it 
is  this  : that  exactly  120  years  ago  the  science  of  veterinary  medicine  was 
born  ; in  the  year  1761  the  first  veterinary  school  was  founded  at  Lyons,  in 
France,  by  M.  Bourgelat.  You  know  the  position  of  this  science  in  the 
middle  ages.  You  know  that  the  time,  the  wisdom,  the  genius,  the  eloquence, 
and  the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  characters  were  once  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  veterinary  medicine.  We  know  that  some  of  the  finest  pieces 
of  writing  belonging  to  the  Roman  period  were  devoted  to  this  study,  and  if 
Rome  had  not  succumbed  when  she  did,  veterinary  medicine  would  have 
stood  in  a more  exalted  position  than  now  with  regard  to  its  influence  on  the 
wealth  and  health  of  nations  ; but  the  Roman  Empire  succumbed,  the  dark 
ages  succeeded  it,  and  the  consequence  was  that  animal  medicine  descended 
to  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation.  Take  any  book  between  the  twelfth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  look  through  it.  What  do  you  find?  Drugs, 
charms,  and  incantations  for  the  cure  of  maladies,  and  oftentimes  the  foulest 
remedies  proposed  for  the  treatment  of  diseases.  Well,  it  was  apparent 
that  when  armies  began  to  move,  when  intercourse  between  peoples  began 
to  become  more  frequent,  contagious  maladies  would  be  disseminated  ; and 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  terrible  inroads  of  these  maladies,  and  con- 
sequently destruction  of  property,  that  veterinary  medicine  had  a new  birth. 
In  the  city  of  Lyons,  in  the  year  1760,  M.  Bourgelat,  an  advocate,  a very 
able  man  indeed  as  a horseman,  a great  lover  of  animals,  a man  whose 
mind  was  more  medical  than  legal,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  horse 
maladies  and  horse  management.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  as  king  on 
the  French  throne  an  enlightened  monarch,  and  also  a still  more 
enlightened  minister,  who  took  him  by  the  hand  ; and  through  their 
assistance  and  his  genius  the  first  school  of  veterinary  medicine 
was  founded  at  Lyons.  This  school  was  found  to  be  so  beneficial  that 
M.  Bourgelat  moved  from  Lyons  to  Alfort,  where  a splendid  school 
stands  as  evidence  of  his  ability  and  the  great  work  he  had  achieved. 
In  a very  short  time  afterwards  France,  deeply  imbued  with  the  conviction 
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of  its  necessity,  started  another  school  at  Toulouse,  so  that  France  has  now 
three  of  the  finest  schools  in  Europe  ; and  these  schools  were  first  founded 
by  the  great  man  who  lived  in  1761,  and  whose  name  will  be  known  in  con- 
nection therewith  so  long  as  veterinary  literature  exists.  Well,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  a science  like  ours  should  soon  make  itself  known  beyond  France, 
Other  countries  emulated  France,  and  one  government  after  another  estab- 
lished a school  of  veterinary  medicine.  But  at  that  time  the  horse  was  the 
chief  animal,  so  far  as  civilization  was  concerned  : the  great  armies  being 
composed  mainly  of  cavalry,  and  the  majority  of  schools  were  really  horse 
schools,  notwithstanding  that  the  study  of  other  animals  was  not  neglected  ; 
and  outbreaks  ol  maladies  were  so  successfully  treated  at  these  schools  as  to 
add  still  more  to  their  value,  and  they  became  a striking  proof  of  the  import- 
ance of  veterinary  science  to  communities.  This  country  had  then  suffered, 
perhaps,  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than  any  of  the  continental  nations  ; but 
nevertheless  the  mind  of  the  public  had  not  been  awakened  to  the  great 
value  of  that  assistance  which  instructed  men  would  be  able  to  offer  so  far 
as  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  animal  diseases  was  concerned,  and  it 
was  not  till  1790  or  1791  that  a somewhat  obscure  agricultural  society  took 
the  question  up.  Disgusted  by  the  inhuman  treatment  which  animals  had 
to  undergo,  and  startled  at  the  losses  they  themselves  sustained  by  improper 
animal  treatment,  this  society  thought  it  was  time  to  attempt  to  do  what 
France  had  done,  if  only  on  a very  small  scale.  At  that  time  the  French 
Revolution  broke  out.  St.  Bel,  a French  veterinary  surgeon,  had  to  flee 
from  France.  He  came  to  London,  he  made  himself  known  ; a school  was 
started,  and  he  was  made  chief,  principal,  or  director.  You  know  the  facts 
of  the  story  as  well  as  I do.  Under  his  direction  the  school  went  well ; but 
he  soon  died.  Another  name  was  added  to  the  list — it  was  that  of  Coleman. 
(Cheers.)  With  Coleman  was  associated  Moorcroft,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished veterinary  surgeons  that  this  country  has  produced.  So  went 
our  profession  until  the  year  1844.  I may  mention  that  in  the  meantime 
Scotland  began  to  feel  the  want  of  such  a school ; and  a wonderful  man  for 
his  time,  a man  of  sterling  character,  great  energy,  and  absolute  independence 
of  mind,  came  from  Scotland,  studied  in  London,,  returned  to  Edinburgh  and 
founded  a school.  Still  the  profession  went  on  but  slowly ; it  did  not  possess 
that  aid  which  other  countries  gave  their  schools  and  to  the  profession,  and 
it  had  to  live  as  it  best  could — die  it  might,  succeed  it  might  also.  It  was 
felt  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  matters,  for  they  were  worked 
at  a great  disadvantage  against  ignorance  and  quackery.  So,  in  1844,  a 
charter  was  obtained,  which  it  was  fondly  hoped  would  bring  about  a better 
state  of  things.  Then  came  that  division,  which  has  been  such  a trouble  to  us 
all,  and  which  has  been  almost  fatal  to  us.  So  far  as  the  profession  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  like  a ship  that  floated  but  could  not  progress,  for  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  the  profession  has  been  disunited.  Every  attempt  has  been  made  to 
promote  union,  and  sacrifices  have  been  made  which  were  certainly  not  too 
great,  considering  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view.  Now  I think  that 
after  this  Congress  we  may  be  able  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  fact,  that  the 
causes  of  the  disunion  that  took  place  in  1844  will  exist  no  more  ; that  we 
shall  have  union  in  our  midst ; that  we  shall  stand  as  a dignified  professional 
body;  that  we  shall  have  grave  responsibilities  thrown  upon  us,  andgreater  duties 
to  undertake, but  I am  perfectly  certain  that  if  we  are  united  these  duties  will  be 
accomplished,  and  success  will  be  ours.  Gentlemen,  the  business  which  I see 
upon  the  agenda  paper  serves  to  show  the  scope  of  your  work.  The  first  paper  is 
that  of  the  question  of  “ soundness  ” and  “ unsoundness  ” of  domesticated  ani- 
mals. Now  there  cannot  be  a doubt  whatever  that  our  profession  should  have 
much  to  say  on  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  animals,  not  only  as  to  the  cure 
of  disease,  but  also  regarding  the  prevention  of  it.  The  veterinarian  should 
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be  competent  to  advise  and  to  instruct  on  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
prevention  of  diseases  in  animals  ; therefore  our  duty  is  an  important  one. 
The  next  subject  is  one,  perhaps,  of  greater  importance — it  is  the  consideration 
of  the'  influence  of  the  diseases  of  lower  animals  on  the  health  of  man. 
Now  we  come  to  a part  of  our  profession  which  has  hitherto,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  been  almost  overlooked.  In  the  early  days  of  veterinary  medicine 
the  cure  of  diseases  was  the  object  that  it  was  considered  should  be  attained,, 
and  not  the  prevention  of  them.  And  again,  we  never  thought  about  the 
influence  these  diseases  might  have  upon  other  creatures,  or  even  upon 
the  human  species  ; but  now  it  is  found  that  the  vast  range  of  veterinary 
medicine  takes  within  itself  very  much  indeed  that  might  be  said  to  per- 
tain to  human  medicine  ; it  takes  in  its  grasp  diseases  which  in  man 
are  extremely  fatal  and  which  man  obtains  from  the  lower  animals. 
Therefore  I think  this  shows  another  important  feature  in  our  new-born 
science  ; indeed,  it  is  very  apparent  that  no  one  is  so  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  respecting  the  influence  of  disease  of  animals  on  the  health  of  man 
as  the  veterinary  surgeon.  The  third  paper  is  upon  the  consideration  of 
cruelty  to  animals  from  a veterinary  point  of  view.  Now  this  is  also  a 
question  of  very  great  moment.  I say  if  our  science  is  not  based  on 
humanity,  it  is  based  on  nothing.  The  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  is 
eminently  a subject  of  our  own  as  veterinary  surgeons.  A veterinary  surgeon,, 
from  the  moment  he  enters  the  profession,  is  called  upon  to  diminish  pain 
in  animals  as  much  as  he  possibly  can.  The  meaning  of  the  word  cruelty 
is  the  infliction  of  needless  pain,  therefore  a veterinarian  has  it  in  his  hands 
largely  to  diminish  the  needless  pain  inflicted  on  animals.  It  may  not  be 
known  that  long  before  the  question  came  before  the  public,  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  writers,  whose  works  still  occupy  a foremost  place  in  literature, 
Lawrence,  contended  that  animals  ought  to  have  laws  made  for  them  to  pro- 
tect them.  In  a little-known  book  of  his,  he  argues  very  strongly  indeed  in 
favour  of  this  ; it  was  long  years  before  the  subject  was  noticed  or  intro- 
duced to  our  legislature.  Therefore  I think  that  we  veterinarians  have  a 
claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  can  protect  animals 
from  pain.  We  have  grand  opportunities  of  mixing  with  men — stablemen, 
and  their  owners — of  talking  with  them,  instructing  them,  and  thus  in  many 
ways  we  can  ameliorate  the  condition  of  animals,  and  of  horses  in  particular. 
The  next  subject  is  the  consideration  of  “effective  legislation  against  conta- 
gious diseases  ot  animals.”  If  this  matter  has  been  neglected,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  fault  of  veterinarians  as  of  the  Government  of  the  country.  We  all 
know  what  animal  scourges  have  devastated  the  world  in  all  regions,  and 
harassed  the  mind  of  man  ; but  no  effort  was  made  here  to  restrain  them. 
They  were  allowed  to  ravage  the  country  ; they  were  allowed  to  spread  loss 
and  dismay  everywhere,  and  people  stood  by  with  folded  hands,  thinking  it 
was  a Divine  punishment.  But,  nevertheless,  of  late  years  science  has 
stepped  in  to  aid  us.  Every  day  throws  more  light  upon  the  nature  of  these 
maladies,  and  now  we  are  in  this  position,  that  as  medical  men  we  can  stamp 
out  those  diseases  which  were  looked  upon  at  one  time  as  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  check.  As  you  are  well  aware,  between  1839  anc^  J^42  two  con- 
tagious diseases  were  introduced  into  these  kingdoms.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  of  these  without  being  almost  ashamed  that  they  were  allowed  to  ravage 
our  homesteads  for  so  many  years,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to  ascertain 
whether  they  were  transmissible,  or  whether  they  were  unchecked.  The 
veterinary  surgeon  was  never  called  in  to  prevent  these  cases.  In  1865 
the  Cattle  Plague,  by  the  intense  panic  it  created,  attracted  public  attention 
to  the  necessity  not  only  for  laws  to  check  its  spread,  but  also  to  the  neces- 
sity for  having  well-trained  men  to  carry  out  those  laws.  Since  1865  a 
marked  change  has  come  over  the  scene,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
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shall  be  able  soon  to  show  that  these  diseases  are  under  the  control  of  man, 
and  can  be  stamped  out ; that  if  new  germs  are  not  imported  into  this  country 
these  scourges  will  exist  no  longer.  Nevertheless,  the  danger  of  other  maladies 
arising  is  very  great  ; but  we  must  not  attempt  to  accomplish  too  much  ; we 
must  remember  that  we  have  to  work  our  way,  and  the  public,  slow  to  re- 
cognise, must  be  prepared  for  the  great  changes  that  will  take  place.  In 
regard  to  the  colonies,  it  is  a matter  of  fact  that  this  country  has  been  greatly 
to  blame  for  disseminating  these  maladies  through  them  and  to  other  coun- 
tries. This  dissemination  has  been  entirely  due  to  the  absence  of  veterinary 
control,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  veterinarians  have  been  kept  in  the  back- 
ground. Take  Foot-and-mouth  disease  and  Pleuro-pneumonia.  What  these 
diseases  have  cost  this  country  it  is  impossible  to  compute.  But  this  country 
has  exported  them,  has  spread  them  into  her  colonies,  into  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  so  that  she  is  evidently  very  much  to  blame.  In 
some  parts  of  Central  Africa  the  rule  is,  that  when  the  traveller  goes  with  his 
bullock  waggons,  he  is  not  allowed  to  pass  through  the  country  until  he  has 
undergone  a certain  amount  of  quarantine,  to  ascertain  whether  his  cattle  are 
free  from  disease  or  not.  (Cheers. ) No  doubt  those  barbarous  people,  as  they 
are  called,  have  showed  us  a lesson  in  such  cases,  by  the  steps  they  take  to 
find  out  whether  cattle  are  free  from  contagion.  I have  occupied  your  time 
long  enough.  I have  not  attempted  to  prepare  a regular  address  ; the  impor- 
tance of  the  subjects  I had  to  deal  with  were  so  palpable  that  I felt  no  written 
address  was  necessary.  I wish  every  success  to  your  Congress.  I trust  it  is 
but  the  commencement  of  very  many.  I hope  we  may  have  a large  attendance 
at  it ; and  just  as  the  profession  shows  itself  ready  and  willing  to  put  itself 
forward  in  the  public  interest,  so  the  public  will  acknowledge  your  claims 
as  scientific  men,  and  as  being  willing  to  increase  and  guard  the  public 
wealth  and  protect  the  public  health  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  J.  J.  Meyrick,  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon,  A.V.D., 
then  read  his  paper,  “ On  Soundness  of  Horses:  Suggestions  as  a 
Basis  for  Discussion  on  the  Subject,”  as  follows  : — 

I wish  to  bring  before  the  Congress  the  subject  of  what  may  be 
called  the  minor  points  connected  with  soundness.  They  are 
points  upon  which  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  among 
equally  well-informed  practitioners,  and  it  is,  I think,  most 
desirable  to  have  them  fully  discussed,  and  the  question  settled 
as  to  whether  they  should  be  legally  considered  unsoundnesses 
or  not. 

The  subjects  which  seem  to  me  of  most  importance  are 
Splents,  certain  kinds  of  Bone  Spavin,  Bog  Spavin,  small  hoofs, 
slight  fractures  of  the  anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  and 
slight  melanotic  tumours. 

First,  as  regards  Splent.  It  has,  I think,  never  been  defi- 
nitely settled  what  kind  of  cases  constitute  unsoundness. 

In  some  veterinary  works,  a Splent  well  to  the  front  of  the 
cannon  bone  and  considerably  below  the  knee  is  stated  to  be 
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i ; in  unsoundness  only  while  lameness  remains  ; but  if  close  to  the 
!|  cnee,  or  so  far  back  as  to  almost  touch  the  suspensory  ligament, 
t is  looked  upon  as  a permanent  unsoundness — being  likely  to 
.cause  lameness  in  the  future.  According  to  my  own  experience, 

I 'Splents,  even  in  the  latter  positions,  very  rarely  cause  permanent 
.ameness.  I have  frequently  seen  them  actually  touching  the 

1. cnee  joint,  or  growing  so  far  back  as  to  curve  completely  over 
:he  suspensory  ligament,  and  almost  to  touch  the  flexor  tendons, 
md  yet  cause  no  lameness  during  years  of  fast  work. 

I think  it  questionable  whether  a horse  with  a Splent  in  any 
Position  should  not  be  considered  sound  if  he  be  past  the  age  at 
. vhich  bony  tumours  are  liable  to  increase  in  size,  and  if  after 
' i gallop  he  show  no  signs  of  flinching  or  tenderness.  In  the  cases 
:\vhen  a Splent  causes  permanent  lameness,  one  of  the  chief 
!\:haracteristics  is  that  the  horse  may  come  from  the  stable 
ifter  a long  rest,  and  trot  apparently  sound,  but  that  a mile  of 
cast  work  will  make  the  lameness  show  itself. 

With  respect  to  SPAVINS.  We  are,  of  course,  all  agreed  that 
when  there  is  the  least  stiffness  they  constitute  unsoundness. 

t Although  the  horse  may  be  but  slightly  lame,  he  will  not  gallop 
juite  so  far  or  so  fast,  or  jump  quite  so  high  as  a horse  who 
moves  his  hocks  with  perfect  freedom. 

We  are  also  agreed  that  a Spavin  in  the  front  of  the  hock, 
iven  when  not  causing  lameness,  constitutes  permanent  un- 
;oundness,  for  it  is  liable  at  any  time  to  inflammation  and 
growth  which  may  interfere  with  the  free  motion  of  the  joint. 
Nevertheless,  all  of  us  who  have  had  long  and  extensive  experi- 
ence must  have  met  with  numerous  cases  where  horses  with 
spavins  on  the  back  and  lower  part  of  their  hock-joints  have 
oeen  kept  at  hard  and  fast  work  for  many  years,  and  have  con- 
inued  quite  free  from  any  lameness  or  even  stiffness.  If  the 
Jones  in  the  lower  part  of  the  joint  have,  through  being  anchy- 
osed,  lost  the  slight  gliding  motion  which  they  originally 
ted,  this  has  been  compensated  for  by  a slight  increase  of  elas- 
icity  in  other  parts,  such  as  the  fetlock-joints,  lateral  cartilages, 
md  fatty  frog. 

It  seems  to  be  worth  consideration  whether  a horse  of  seven  years 
1 ^ an(Z  upwards,  with  zvell-shapcd  hocks,  which  he  bends  perfectly 
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and  without  the.  least  stiffness  or  lameness  should  not  be  considered 
sound  even  though  he  may  have  a Spavin  of  the  kind  referred  to.  : 
He  is  sound  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  so  far  as  I have  seen, 
no  more  liable  to  fall  lame  than  another  horse  whose  hocks  are 
perfectly  free  from  Spavin. 

Bog  Spavin  occasionally  causes  lameness  in  England,  but 
rarely  or  never  does  so  in  a hot  climate.  I never  met  with  an  in- 
stance of  its  making  a horse  lame  during  twelve  years’  residence 
in  India.  Is  it  not  possible  that  an  alteration  in  structure , which 
constitutes  unsoundness  in  a cold  climate  ceases  to  be  an  unsound- 
ness  in  a hot  one  ? 

Small  hoofs  are  in  some  cases  the  result  ot  disease,  not  in 
the  foot,  but  in  parts  of  the  limb  higher  up.  A wound  or  other  | 
injury  in  the  leg  or  shoulder  may  be  the  cause  of  ahorse  putting 
so  little  weight  upon  his  foot  for  several  weeks  that  the  pedal  ! 
bones  and  other  structures  will  shrink  to  considerably  less  than  . 
the  natural  size,  and  never  expand  again  when  work  is  resumed.  . 
hi  cases  of  this  kind  I think  that  the  verdict  should  be  against  the  I 
horse  whenever  one  foot  is  much  smaller  than  the  other , even  though 
there  is  no  evidence  of  there  ever  having  been  actual  disease  in  it. 

An  instance  occurred  in  my  own  practice  some  years  ago.  Ajj 
horse  was  sent  to  me  to  be  examined.  One  fore-foot  was  halff: 
an  inch  narrower  than  the  other  foot  at  the  heel  and  in  the  centre; I 
of  the  sole.  I knew  that  the  horse  had  been  very  lame  in  the .1 
same  leg  for  some  time,  owing  to  neglected  and  badly  treatecM 
cracked  heels.  These  were  perfectly  cured.  The  horse  went  quiWfl 
free  from  lameness  at  every  pace,  and  there  was  not  the  slightesla 
appearance  of  disease  in  the  foot.  I nevertheless  rejected  him  all 
unsound,  on  the  ground  that  the  small  foot  having  much  less  sub\\ 
stance  in  it  than  had  been  intended  by  nature  to  bear  the  concussion:! 
of  the  horse  s weight , would  be  liable  to  give  way  when  workeM 
hard. 

Melanotic  TUMOURS  of  a small  size  are  sometimes  seen  ijl 
horses  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  old.  They  very  rarelji 
cause  any  injury  or  inconvenience  until  the  horse  is  sixteen  of  I 
eighteen  years  old.  They  may  therefore  be  hardly  considered  rtjil 
unsoundness , though  a possible  cause  of  unsoundness  after  man,  3 
years’  service. 
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I may  here  remark  that  I do  not  believe  in  the  usual  theory  that 
Mela?iosis  is  of  a cancerous  nature.  I think  it  is  simply  a collec- 
tion of  the  dark  pigment  cells  that  are  usually  confined  to  the 
skin,  hair,  iris,  and  the  more  externally  situated  parts  of  the 
mucous  membranes. 

My  reasons  for  thinking  so  are  that — 

istly.  The  disease  is  confined  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  to  grey  horses,  which  have  far  more  of  the  dark  pig- 
ment cells  in  their  hair  than  horses  of  any  other  colour,  except 
black. 

2ndly.  The  tumours  are  never  seen  until  the  grey  hairs  begin 
to  become  of  a lighter  hue  than  they  were  in  early  life — in  other 
, words,  until  the  dark  colouring  matter  is  ceasing  to  be  deposited 
in  the  hair. 

3rdly.  The  tumours  are  not  irritating  to  the  surrounding  parts. 
.They  are  found  in  the  liver,  lungs,  intestines,  and  muscles,  with- 
out there  being  any  evidence  of  pain,  or  the  least  sign  of  inflam- 
mation or  ulceration  in  the  neighbouring  tissues.  They  rarely 
do  any  mischief  ^internally,  except  when  by  pressure  they  inter- 
fere with  the  action  of  some  organ.  For  instance,  two  years  ago 
I was  obliged  to  kill  an  old  grey  Arab  stallion  belonging  to 
Government  in  the  Punjab,  on  account  of  a large  melanotic 
tumour  inside  the  pelvis,  which  pressed  against  the  rectum  so  as 
greatly  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  faeces,  but  there  were  no 
signs  of  specific  disease  in  the  rectum  itself.  I do  not  remember 
a melanotic  tumour  ever  assuming  an  unhealthy  character  except 
when  situated  close  to  some  thin  parts  of  the  skin,  such  as  the 
under  surface  of  the  tail,  or  the  inside  of  the  prepuce.  Then  the 
pressure  prevents  the  deposition  of  new  materials  in  the  skin  as 
'the  old  are  worn  out  and  absorbed,  until  at  length  an  opening  is 
formed.  The  under  parts  being  then  exposed  to  the  irritating 
effects  of  air,  dust,  and  changes  of  temperature,  naturally  assume 
an  unhealthy  appearance,  which  may,  perhaps,  resemble  in  some 
respects  that  of  a cancerous  sore. 

Fracture  of  the  Antero-inferior  Spinous  Process 

OF  THE  ILIUM. — When  a smafl  piece  of  this  bone  is  broken  off, 
making  one  hip  look  a trifle  less  prominent  than  the  other,  a 
lorse  is  very  rarely  permanently  lame,  even  when  used  for  such 
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severe  work  as  hunting  ; nevertheless,  there  is  a decided  altera- 
tion in  structure,  for  the  parts  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the 
broken  piece  of  bone  must  in  time  be  absorbed. 

Legally  the  horse  is,  perhaps,  unsound , but  practically  he  is 
sound. 

The  structural  alterations  to  which  I have  directed  your  atten- 
tion, and  many  others  to  which  there  is  now  no  time  to  refer,  are 
not  unfrequently  the  causes  of  vexatious  disputes  and  lawsuits, 
which  end  in  great  injustice  being  done,  sometimes  to  buyers  and 
sometimes  to  sellers  of  horses,  and  which  lower  our  profession 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  through  the  contradictory  opinions  given  ; 
by  veterinarians  of  equal  eminence. 

A great  object  woidd  be  gained  if  zve  could  manage  to  have  the  dis- 
tinctions abolished  between  legal  and  practical  soundness,  and  this  ; 
might,  I believe,  be  effected  by  consulting  all  the  individual 
members  of  the  veterinary  profession  upon  every  structural  defect  [ 
respecting  which  there  is  any  doubt.  Let  the  votes  of  the  majority, 
after  careful  deliberation , decide  zvhat  constitutes  soundness  and 
what  unsoundness,  and  let  the  results  of  their  votes  be  published.  ; 
Let  us  be  able  to  say  plainly,  and  without  any  evasive  qualifica- 
tions, that  horse  which  is  able  to  do  in  a perfectly  efficient  way  the 
work  zvhich  could  reasonably  be  required  from  a sound  horse  of  the 
same  physical  organization.  Judges  in  law  courts  will  then  have 
something  decisive  upon  which  to  rest  when  explaining  to  juries 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  cases  which  are  brought  before  them.  ^ 

The  difficulty  often  experienced  at  the  present  time  in  saying  ;j 
what  constitutes  soundness  and  what  unsoundness,  is  the  cause  i 
of  a great  deal  of  injustice  being  inflicted  upon  innocent  men.  : 
Dishonesty  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  sellers  of  horses,  j 

A man  has  ridden  or  driven  a certain  horse  for  one  or  two  i 
years,  and  never  found  anything  the  matter  with  him.  Some  J 
one  takes  a fancy  to  the  animal,  and  offers  a price  which  tempts  j 
the  owner  to  sell.  The  purchaser,  after  a short  time — perhaps  m 
through  his  own  bad  management — finds  that  the  horse  does  not|| 
suit,  and  sends  him  to  be  examined  for  soundness,  in  the  hopeljl 
of  finding  an  excuse  for  returning  him.  A defect  is  discovered!  J 
which  constitutes  legal  unsoundness,  and  the  seller  is  called  upon|| 
to  refund  the  money  and  take  back  the  horse.  He  has  the  ani-  I 
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I mal  examined  by  a veterinary  surgeon,  who  says,  “ There  is  a 
slight  alteration  in  structure,  which  is  not  of  the  least  consequence, 
{.  except  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  it  is  an  unsoundness.  You 
had  better  submit  to  the  loss  of  your  money  rather  than  engage 
; in  a lawsuit.”  If  the  question  of  soundness  had  been  decisively 
.-settled  as  far  as  is  possible,  then,  incases  like  the  above,  the 
: veterinary  surgeon  employed  by  the  purchaser  would  say  at  once 
: “the  horse  is  sound,”  and  a great  injustice  would  be  prevented. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  with  a view  to  solving  the 
I various  difficulties  connected  with  the  points  of  which  this  paper 
treats,  I should  propose  that  the  present  Congress  elect  a com- 
mittee to  report  upon  the  subject  of  soundness  and  unsoundness  of 
■■  horses  in  the  following  way  : — 


First,  by  using  a summary  of  the  present  discussion  as  a basis 
of  action ; secondly,  by  obtaining  the  opinions  of  as  many  members 
. of  the  profession  as  possible  upon  every  point  respecting  which 
t there  can  be  a difference  of  opinion  ; thirdly,  by  formulating  and 
publishing  the  results  as  “ under  the  authority  of  the  Congress.” 


gentlemen 


to 


P 


The  PRESIDENT  then  called  upon  various 

.exhibit  instruments  and  appliances. 

Captain  RUSSELL,  of  Grantham,  brought  his  new  suture 

apparatus  before  the  notice  of  the  meeting.  He  said  : — 

Sometimes  in  practice  we  are  called  upon  to  examine  a deep  gash,  and 
are,  perhaps,  at  a loss  to  know  how  best  to  draw  the  tissues  together,  so  that 
union  may  take  place.  Thus,  a horse  may  back  himself  against  a shaft, 
and  make  a large  punctured  wound,  and  if  we  then  simply  take  up  the  skin 
with  ordinary  sutures,  it  is  very  probable  indeed,  with  a considerable  amount 
of  swelling,  that  the  sutures  will  tear  out,  and  you  will  have  trouble  in 
getting  a good  cicatrix.  I was  therefore  induced  to  endeavour  to  bring 
out  an  instrument  which  would  be  useful  in  such  cases,  and  be  rather  less 
barbarous  than  an  ordinary  kitchen  skewer  ; and  with  that  object  in  view,  I 
wrote  to  Messrs.  Krohne  and  Sesemann,  and  asked  them  to  make  me  an 
instrument  like  this. 

The  suture  instrument  introduced  by  me  is  made  of  steel  wire,  about 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  slightly  curved.  At  each  end 
of  the  wire  a deep  thread  is  cut,  upon  which  fit  a trochar  point  on  one  end, 
2nd  a plate  and  thumbscrew  on  the  other.  For  the  requirements  of  the 
different  sutures,  plates  of  metal  of  various  lengths  are  provided — viz.,  four 
plates  with  one  hole  in  the  centre  of  each,  and  two  plates  with  two  holes  for 
i double  suture ; the  former  are  about  two  inches  long,  the  latter  three  and 
' -hree-quarter  inches,  the  holes  being  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a half 
ipart  in  the  latter.  The  inside  edges  of  all  these  plates  are  bevelled  off  to 
prevent  undue  pressure  or  cutting.  There  are  two  trochar  points  with  each 
>et  of  sutures,  which  screw  on  either  end  of  the  wires,  and  four  thumbscrews, 
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also  interchangeable.  The  plates  are  made  of  steel,  the  thumbscrews  of 
brass,  but  all  the  parts  are  nickel-plated  to  prevent  rust  or  corrosion.  Four 
pairs  of  sutures,  with  the  appurtenances  thereto,  constitute  a set.  The 
sutures  range  from  six  inches  to  two  and  a half  inches  long. 

To  adjust  the  instrument,  put  a trochar  point  oil  one  end  of  the  suture 
wire,  and  on  the  other  end  one  of  the  plates,  with  the  bevelled  edge'towards 
the  trochar  point,  then  screw  on  a thumbscrew  behind  the  plate.  Having 
pushed  the  suture  through  the  tissues,  remove  the  trochar  point,  adjust  a 
plate  with  the  bevelled  edge  inwards,  and  put  on  a thumbscrew.  The  ten- 
sion is  then  adjusted  by  means  of  the  thumbscrews,  which  can  be  loosened 
or  tightened  at  pleasure. 

A short  discussion  followed  this  exhibition. 


The  Chairman  : I will  call  upon  Baron  Smissen  to  show  us  a bit  which 
he  has  for  preventing  horses  from  running  away  ; I believe  it  is  very  effec-  { 
tive.  He  is  here  himself,  and  will  be  able  to  explain  it  to  you. 

Baron  Smissen  de  Cortenberg  then  brought  before  the  • 
meeting  his  “ check  bit  ” for  preventing  horses  from  running  • 
away. 


Baron  Smissen  : Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — Excuse  me,  as  I am 
a foreigner,  but  I will  do  my  best  to  make  myself  understood.  There  have 
been  several  bits  invented  to  prevent  horses  from  pulling,  but  the  effect  of  each 
of  them  has  been  to  break  the  jaw  of  the  horse,  or  be  extremely  cruel.  This 
bit  is  intended  to  be  the  softest  bit  in  the  mouth  of  the  horse,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  bolting  or  pulling.  Not  only  is  this  a soft. bit,  but 
you  can  give  it  to  any  horse  without  stigmatising  that  horse  as  a puller 


many  years' 


riding. 


You  can 


or  bolter ; a quiet  horse  may  bolt  after 
adapt  this  system  to  any  shape  of  bits.  When  a horse  pulls  so  that  you 
cannot  manage  him,  or  when  he  bolts,  then  you  have  only  to  work  on  the 
check,  which  acts  then  on  the  tongue  of  the  horse,  which  makes  a bulging  : 
backwards,  and  may  even  cause  the  horse  to  fall  down.  But  as  soon  as  : 
the  horse  goes  on,  you  let  go  the  hand,  and  the  horse  gets  his  tongue  again. 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  on  earth,  and  does  not  do  any  harm  at  all.  Some 
people  say  it  is  difficult  to  ride  a horse  with  a snaffle  and  bridle,  but  if  you 
have  a horse  with  a hard  mouth,  you  can,  with  this,  adopt  a simple  snaffle. 
Another  great  advantage  of  this  bit  is,  that  with  grooms,  who  are  the  worst 
people  for  horses — who  hurt  the  mouths  of  horses — you  can  allow  them  to  J 
lead  with  the  snaffle,  and  be  sure  that  it  will  never  spoil  your  horse’s  mouth. 
For  driving  the  same  system  may  be  adopted.  It  is  a very  simple  thing,! 
and  I think  it  is  the  best.  HI 

The  Chairman:  If  any  gentleman  has  a question  to  ask  upon  these 
instruments,  I am  perfectly  sure  the  exhibitors  will  be  happy  to  explain  theirf  J 
use  or  answer  any  questions.  Professor  Robertson  has  an  ecraseur  which 
is  a great  improvement  upon  others,  and  he  will  now  exhibit  it. 


Professor  Robertson,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  the 
brought  forward  his  improved  form  of  ecraseur. 

Professor  Robertson  : Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I had  no  idea  that 
this  instrument  was  here,  or  that  any  explanation  of  it  would  be  of  interest 
or  advantage  to  you  ; however,  I am  exceedingly  pleased  to  explain  it.  We 
are  all  aware  that  this  instrument,  in  one  of  its  many  varied  forms,  has  beenj 
in  use  for  a lengthened  period,  and  I don’t  believe  the  present  generatioi 
have  any  credit  to  take  regarding  it.  Here  is  an  old  instrument,  probabl 
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the  oldest  form  that  we  know  of.  In  the  year  1852  this  instrument  was 
recommended  to  me  by  Mr.  Edwards,  in  Edinburgh,  for  use  in  the  operation 
of  castration  of  horses.  In  1852  I tried  it — threw  it  aside  in  disgust.  I had 
the  same  fault  to  find  with  it  that  the  Frenchmen  had — that  is  to  say,  first  of 
all,  in  operating  upon  horses  there  is  a continuance  of  pain,  a large  amount 
of  struggling,  and  a tendency  to  force  the  viscera  through  the  canal.  I gave 
it  up  in  1852  or  1853,  after  I had  tried  it  but  very  shortly.  It  was  recently 
again  brought  into  notice,  as  you  are  aware,  by  an  American  gentleman, 
Mr.  Miles,  to  whom  we  are  largely  indebted — for  we  are  not  above  learning. 
(Cheers.)  Shortly  after  that  I took  to  using  it  with  the  wire  rope.  In  this 
: form  I like  it  for  ordinary  operations  for  removal  of  tumours  of  various  kinds. 
There  is  nothing  particular  about  it,  so  far  as  the  chain  goes.  I got  Mr.  Arnold 
to  make  the  alterations  which  exist  in  this  instrument,  which  works  either  with 
the  link  chain,  as  you  see,  or  with  the  wire  rope  or  hardened  wire.  What- 
ever you  may  think  of  the  instrument  as  a special  one  for  castration,  it  is 
certainly  most  useful  for  ordinary  morbid  growths.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
principal  part  of  the  instrument  that  is  apt  to  give  way  is  at  the  last  link 
of  the  chain.  This  chain  is  stronger  than  usual,  but  I don’t  think  even 
it  is  strong  enough.  The  chain  ought  to  be  able  to  cut  straight  through,  in 
the  case  of  morbid  growths,  taking  the  whole  without  using  the  knife  largely. 

I The  instrument  is  very  easily  changed.  I think  that  an  improvement  might 
, yet  be  made  upon  the  instrument  by  giving  us  a stronger  screw.  You  can 
! jp  put  on  any  length  of  chain  or  wire  rope.  The  hardened-iron  wire  is 

B largely  used  in  human  surgery.  I don’t  like  it;  it  cuts  too  clean  for  my  taste. 
I certainly  have  a good  opinion  of  the  instrument  as  it  exists  in  our  hands 
1 at  present,  for  the  removal  of  morbid  growth.  In  a large  case  of  scirrhus, 
my  colleague,  Professor  Axe,  succeeded  in  removing  it  without  any  haemor- 
r rhage.  The  special  advantage  which  I claim  for  this  instrument  is,  that  you 
. can  change  your  method  of  operating  with  the  link  chain,  the  wire  rope,  or 
hardened  wire.  There  is  nothing  special  about  it,  except  that  you  may  have 
1 an  opportunity  of  using  either  the  wire  rope,  the  chain,  or  wire. 

Captain  Russell  did  not  seem  to  consider  this  modification  of  the  instru- 
ment very  necessary,  and  quoted  cases  that  had  come  within  his  experience 
where  there  had  been  very  little  haemorrhage,  and  this  without  the  aid  of  the 
instrument  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Gregory,  of  Bideford  : Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — I have  been 
using  this  instrument  during  the  last  two  years,  with  the  greatest  possible 
iuccess.  I have  castrated  a great  number  of  animals  and  have  removed  two 
ur  three  cases  of  large  tumours,  one  a scirrhus  cord,  similar  to  that  of  which 
Professor  Robertson  speaks.  It  had  a base  very  much  larger  than  my  wrist. 
I simply  put  the  instrument  on  and  removed  the  growth  without  the  slightest 
haemorrhage.  It  was  a most  successful  operation,  and  within  a fortnight  the 
animal  was  at  work.  I think,  with  regard  to  castration,  this  instrument  is 
naost useful,  especially  to'country  practitioners, because  it  obviates  the  necessity 
for  a fire — in  fact,  in  each  case  I have  operated  upon  it  has  been  eminently 
successful.  I recommend  veterinary  surgeons  to  at  once  supply  themselves 
with  one  of  these  instruments. 

Mr.  Santy  : As  to  whether  this  is  really  a legitimate  instrument  there 
niust  be  in  the  provinces  a great  division  of  opinion  ; and  also,  as  to  its  effects, 
1 cannot  quite  bear  out  what  Captain  Russell  has  stated  as  regards  haemor- 
rhage. This  might  probably  be  due  to  the  difference  in  certain  instruments, 
they  may  not  be  made  quite  alike.  I have  seen  a great  amount  of  haemor- 
rhage follow  the  use  of  this  instrument ; I have  this  year  castrated  thirty 
horses  of  all  ages,  and  so  far  have  been  successful.  I have  had  more  or 
less  haemorrhage  (never  anything  to  frighten  me  this  year),  but  in  using  the 
instrument  two  years  since  I had  one  case  which  bled  from  both  arteries, 
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and  I expected  every  moment  to  see  the  horse  fall  down  from  exhaustion. 
Although  that  was  probably  nothing  for  veterinarians  to  be  frightened  at,  yet  to 
the  owners  it  is  very  alarming,  and  in  any  case  it  is  not  at  all  nice.  I believe  this 
to  be  a veiy  good  instrument,  and  as  a gentleman  remarked,  certainly  very 
good  in  saving  a fire.  Now,  as  to  scirrhus  cord.  Two  years  ago,  about,  I had 
a case  of  scirrhus  cord  quite  as  thick  as  my  thigh — I never  saw  such  a case  in 
all  my  previous  experience.  The  animal  was  castrated  at  two  years  of  age, 
and  when  it  was  five  years  of  age  I was  called  upon  to  operate.  I dissected 
down  to  the  abdominal  ring,  and  found  that  it  went  right  through  the  abdo- 
minal ring  into  the  abdomen.  At  last  I was  obliged  to  use  the  knife,  for  it 
was  of  so  cartilaginous  a character  nothing  else  I knew  of  would  cut  through 
it.  I broke  two  ecraseurs  over  it.  Now  if  I had  had  that  wire,  I could 
have  done  it  more  successfully. 

Captain  Russell  : With  Miles’s  ecraseur  in  such  a case  you  take  the  cord 
off  in  three  pieces  instead  of  one. 

Mr.  Santy  : I did  it  in  two. 

Captain  Russell  : In  taking  off  the  testicles  of  a stallion,  the  chains  will 
break  one  after  another.  There  are  gentlemen  here  who  have  seen  me 
operate,  and  they  will  bear  me  out  in  these  remarks. 

The  Chairman  : I think  that  the  profession  ought  to  recognize  this  valu- 
able instrument.  I do  not  know  of  any  instrument  for  the  removal  of  organs 
or  tissues  of  a very  vascular  nature  which  will  do  this  more  perfectly,  with- 
out haemorrhage.  I had  an  illustration  of  that  a short  time  ago.  I removed 
from  the  mamma  of  a bitch  a very  large  encephaloid  growth,  and  I assure 
you  it  was  a most  sanguinary  and  tedious  operation.  In  twelve  months  this 
had  grown  much  larger  than  before.  The  bitch  had  belonged  to  the  editor 
of  the  Lancet.  I was  able  to  make  a more  perfect  operation  with  this  instru-  ; 
ment  than  by  the  knife.  You  can  put  your  chain  to  the  base  of  the  tumour, 
where  your  fingers  could  not  reach  : this  is  an  improvement,  and  every 
improvement  which  can  be  made  in  the  instrument  should  be  held  as  a boon 
to  the  profession. 


Mr.  Ward  then  brought  the  nasal  insufflator  before  the  notice 
of  the  meeting,  and,  after  describing  the  instrument,  continued  : — I 

I fancy  that  it  is  advantageous,  and  as  such  I should  ask  you  to  try  it.  i 
You  can  distribute  any  fine  powder  you  wish  by  means  of  this  instrument 
through  the  nasal  chambers  and  sinuses  of  the  horse.  In  my  experience 
many  cases  have  certainly  got  better  after  its  use,  but  I cannot  say  that  this 
alone  was  employed.  I shall  therefore  have  it  tried  on  well-marked  cases 
apart  from  internal  remedies. 

The  Chairman  then  brought  forward  an  aspirator  for  veteri- 
nary  use. 


All  the  means  in  human  surgery  and  medicine  can  be  made  more  or  less 
serviceable  to  us.  The  aspirator,  however,  has  always  failed  in  our  hands, 
either  from  the  complexity  of  the  instrument  or  from  the  small  vacuum  ob- 
tainable. Before  I left  my  late  regiment  I had  a case  of  Empyema  as  the 
result  of  Pleurisy.  Messrs.  Arnold  made  me  a human-surgery  instrument, 
but  I had  the  greatest  difficulty  with  it.  I removed  nineteen  and  a half 
gallons  of  pus  from  the  chest  of  the  animal,  but  it  was  tedious  work,  though 
the  operation  itself,  so  far  as  the  performance  went,  was  nearly  perfect.  Of 
course  there  is  a large  amount  of  pain,  and  it  has  always  struck  me  that 
with  a large  wound  we  must  excite  additional  inflammation.  If  we  could 
use  this  with  a fine  needle  we  could  save  the  animal  a large  amount  of  tor- 
ture. and  perfect  the  instrument.  Messrs.  Arnold  have  listened  to  my  pro- 
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positions  in  regard  to  improvements  in  the  aspirator,  with  a view  to  using 
the  instrument  without  much  injury  to  the  animal.  The  action  of  the  instru- 
ment and  the  method  of  using  it  are  of  the  simplest  character.  You  have 
a pump,  which  exhausts  the  air  of  the  vessel,  and  you  pump  the  air  out  of  the 
vessel ; there  is  then  a vacuum,  and  you  perform  your  operation.  If  the  skin 
is  tender,  you  leave  it  tight,  and  cut  it  with  a small  pair  of  scissors,  and  then 
gradually  pass  the  sharp  point  into  the  cavity.  By  turning  the  stop-catch 
the  pus  is  sucked  out.  You  empty  your  bottle,  use  your  pump  again  to  make 
a vacuum,  and  so  go  on.  I wish  this  instrument  were  more  generally  known 
in  our  practice.  I think  where  you  have  extreme  distention  of  bursae  or 
capsules  of  joints  you  have  more  chance  of  saving  your  patient  with  this 
than  with  the  ordinary  means.  It  is  not  so  barbarous  as  using  more  ordinary 
means.  I think  it  is  well  worthy  your  attention. 

The  President  being  then,  by  urgent  Parliamentary  business,  compelled  to 
vacate  the  chair,  Professor  Walters  reoccupied  it,  and  conducted  the 
remaining  business  of  this  sitting.  The  Secretary  was  then  called  on  to  make 
: some  announcements. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  H.  Steel)  : The  first  statement  I have  to  make 
is  one  on  behalf  of  the  Dinner  Committee  ; and  that  is,  that  they  think  it  will 
be  most  satisfactory  to  some  of  the  gentlemen  here  who  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood  to  know  that  the  “ Hummums  ” is  pro- 
bably the  best  place  for  lunch  near  at  hand.  We  have  here  the  copies  of 
papers  that  are  to  be  taken  as  read  at  the  meeting  this  afternoon  and  to- 
morrow, and  I shall  be  happy  to  give  copies  to  any  of  you  who  may  not 
happen  to  have  them.  Another  thing  I should  like  to  distribute  to  you  is 
the  list  of  the  minor  subjects  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  meetings.  Of  course 
we  want  to  obtain  a good  vote  upon  these  important  matters.  Also,  as  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  convenient  to  members  of  the  profes- 
sion if  they  could  make  other  gentlemen  acquainted  with  any  wants  they 
have,  so,  if  they  need  an  assistant,  or  a position  as  an  assistant,  or  if  they 
! have  any  particular  instrument  to  dispose  of  by  sale  or  for  exchange,  they 
can  post  a notice  on  the  door  of  the  room  ; and  we  are  in  hopes  that  that 
will  be  a convenience  to  many  of  the  gentlemen  here  present. 

The  Chairman  : I beg  to  announce  to  you  that  there  will  be  dinner  at 
6.30.  I must  also  add,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  come 
en  gra?ide  tefme,  that  the  costume  will  be  morning  costume.  The  charge 
will  be  8s.  6d.,  without  wine. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  luncheon. 

The  SECOND  SITTING  lasted  from  2 p.m.  to  4 p.m. 
The  President  on  taking  the  chair  said  : — 

Before  opening  the  discussion  I will  ask  you  who  wish  to  speak  upon  the 
question  to  write  your  name  and  pass  it  up  here,  so  that  those  who  intend  to 
speak  may  be  called  upon  when  their  turn  comes.  I will  ask  Mr.  Preston 
to  open  the  discussion  on  the  question  of  “ Soundness  of  Horses.” 

lyir.  Preston,  of  Mallow  : Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — The  subject 
k-^0re  US  *s  a ver^  *mPortant:  one>  and  I think  that  the  gentleman  who  wrote 
this  paper  has  given  a very  clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  matter.  I agree 
with  him  in  most  of  his  remarks.  He  begins  by  dealing  with  Splent,  and  I 
am  just  of  the  same  opinion  as  he  is.  I have  just  examined  a great  number 
of  horses,  and  I never  refused  to  pass  a horse  having  a Splent,  except  when 
he  was  lame. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Heath,  of  Exeter  : Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I think  it 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  profession  if  what  constitutes  soundness 
and  unsoundness  in  horses  could  be  definitely  settled.  It  would  be  a great 
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guidance  in  particular  to  the  juniors  of  the  profession.  There  are  a good 
many  subjects — for  instance,  ossification  of  the  ligaments,  not  extending  to 
Ring-bone — and  others  on  which  some  definite  conclusions  should  be  formed, 
so  that  persons  would  have  no  difficulty  in  writing  a certificate  as  to  whether 
a horse  so  affected  was  sound  or  not. 

Mr.  Santy  : Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — This,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  that  will  come  before  this  assembly  for  discussion. 
I am  sorry  that  I had  not  this  paper  in  my  hand  previous  to  coming  here 
this  morning,  as  I might  have  given  it  more  study  and  greater  attention  than 
over  the  luncheon  table.  Mr.  Meyrick  thinks  it  questionable  whether  a horse 
with  a Splent  in  any  position  should  not  be  considered  sound,  if  he  has  passed 
the  age  at  which  bony  tumours  are  liable  to  increase  in  size.  I am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  at  what  age  that  takes  place  ; also  horses  are  liable  to  have 
Splent  and  go  lame  from  other  causes  than  its  increase  in  size.  Mr.  Hill 
read  a paper  at  one  of  our  associations,  where  he  stated  that  sometimes,  when 
a Splent  was  put  out  in  early  life,  the  horse  has  become  sound  from  treatment 
or  otherwise,  and  afterwards  lame  again  from  the  same  Splent.  Now  I 
quite  agree  with  him,  and  that  these  are  very  difficult  cases  to  treat,  and 
cause  a great  deal  of  trouble.  The  same  with  Spavin.  I have  seen  horses 
put  out  Spavin  at  a very  advanced  age. 

As  regards  legal  and  practical  soundness.  Here  comes  a great  question, 
the  distinction  between  legal  and  practical  soundness.  Those  two  words 
seem  to  bother  us  as  veterinary  surgeons,  very  much  indeed.  If  there  is 
fusion  of  bone  between  the  superior  part  of  the  large  metatarsal  and 
the  inferior  cuneiform  without  perceptible  Exostosis,  the  animal  might 
be  practically  sound.  I am  of  opinion  that  few  of  you,  gentlemen,  could  you 
diagnose  such  a case,  would  reject  a horse  for  the  same,  although  he  would 
certainly  be  legally  unsound.  It  has  come  under  my  experience  frequently 
that  if  we  have  a horse  with  a nodule  of  bone  in  the  situation  I have  des- 
cribed— between  the  head  of  the  large  metatarsal  bone  and  the  inferior 
cuneiform  bone — though  undoubtedly  Spavin  is  present,  we  often  do  not  get 
lameness.  Now,  I want  to  know,  what  are  we  to  reject  and  what  are  we  to 
pass  as  sound  ? I have  had  great  experience  in  the  examination  of  horses 
as  to  soundness,  and  yet  I feel  myself  more  in  a fog  every  day,  especially 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  hock  joint 
I am,  as  most  of  us  are,  frequently  requested  to  examine  valuable  horses. 
I find  it  most  difficult  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  whether  disease  is  present  or 
whether  it  is  natural  conformation.  As  some  of  you  are  aware,  I have 
written  a treatise  on  horses’  hocks  ; still  I am  often  puzzled  ; I am  in  this  fog, 
and  I am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it.  (Cheers.)  I am  here  to  learn.  We 
hear  horsemen,  and  veterinary  surgeons  too,  describing  all  kinds  of  hocks, 
strong,  coarse,  straight,  flat,  etc.,  at  times  anything  but  spavined.  I gave 
my  opinion  in  a paper  which  I read  before  the  Norfolk  and  Eastern  Counties 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and  it  was  this  : that  supposing  you  have  a 
horse  brought  before  you,  and  you  find  one  hock  is  certainly  larger  than  the 
other  in  the  seat  of  Spavin,  you  are  justified  in  rejecting  that  horse  as  an 
unsound  animal,  although  no  lameness  exists,  and  he  flexes  it  to  all  appear- 
ance as  well  as  the  other.  The  simple  fact  of  your  believing  Exostosis  to  be 
present,  and  probably  Anchylosis,  must  of  necessity  in  a legal  sense  consti- 
tute unsoundness,  at  the  same  time  the  animal  may  be  practically  sound, 
and  remain  so  for  years.  Now,  gentlemen,  I want  your  opinion  : I want  you 
to  tell  me  if  I am  right  in  such  a theory  as  this,  or  not.  I should  like  to  have 
it  as  fairly  settled  as  we  can  do  it  to-day,  so  that  when  we  disperse  into  the 
provinces,  as  we  shall  do,  we  may  go  with  a certain  amount  of  confidence  ; and 
that  Mr.  A.,  B.,  and  C.,  whoever  they  may  be,  shall  not  feel  uncertainty. 
Mr.  A.  rejects  a horse  for  a Spavin,  Mr.  B.  does  not  do  so.  The  two  men 
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are  of  equal  professional  calibre,  yet  they  differ.  Look  how  that  lowers  our 
profession  ! Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  can  assist  us  in  coming  to  any  amount 
of  certainty  about  this,  you  will  be  conferring  a great  boon  on  the  profession. 

With  regard  to  Bog  Spavin.  This,  gentlemen,  occasionally  causes  lame- 
ness in  '.England,  but  not  to  a great  extent,  and  affects  the  capsular  liga- 
ments ; such  instances,  in  my  opinion,  being  chiefly  confined  to  young 
horses,  and  frequently  succumb  to  proper  treatment. 

Concerning  smallness  of  feet  in  horses.  That  is  a vital  question  to  us  as 
veterinary  surgeons.  I agree  that  the  cause  of  this  may  exist,  and  not  in  the 
feet.  Any  defect  in  the  limb,  from  whatever  source,  will  cause  atrophy  ; and 
whether  it  be  from  the  shoulder  or  any  other  part  of  the  limb,  we  get  atrophy 
from  non-use.  I think  the  smallness  of  the  foot  shows  there  has  been  dis- 
ease in  that  limb  at  some  time  or  other  ; and  taking  that  for  granted,  and  the 
simple  fact  that  the  one  foot  is  smaller  than  the  other,  this  foot  is  therefore 
not  so  qualified  to  stand  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  animal,  and  con- 
sequently I think  Mr.  Meyrick  is  quite  right  in  saying  he  would  reject  an 
animal  on  that  account.  For  my  own  part,  I always  carefully  measure  feet, 
and  if  I find  one  contracted  and  inclined  to  bend  in,  I always  reject  it,  for  I 
have  generally  found  that  sooner  or  later  a horse  with  a small  foot  goes  lame 
of  that  limb. 

Melanotic  tumours  frequently  come  under  our  notice  ; and  perhaps  Mr. 
Banham  can  give  you  an  illustration  of  a case  I forwarded  to  the  Brown 
Institution  some  years  ago,  of  a grey  animal  which  came  before  me  with 
Melanotic  tumours  in  different  parts  of  the  body  ; and  at  last  it  died.  It  had 
a Spleen  of  the  enormous  weight  of  two  stone.  It  is  recorded  in  the  Veteri- 
narian; so  that  if  I am  wrong  you  may  correct  me.  (A  voice  : “ What  was 
the  age?”)  I should  say  between  fifteen  and  twenty.  In  young  horses  I 
should  think  they  would  do  little  mischief.  I should  consider  an  aged 
animal,  the  subject  of  Melanosis,  unsound. 

The  Chairman  : I don’t  wish  to  interrupt  the  speaker,  but  I think  it  well 
to  keep  to  the  rule  which  the  Provisional  Committee  have  fixed,  of  allowing 
ten  minutes  for  each  speaker.  I must  confess  it  is  almost  a pity  to  interrupt 
an  interesting  discussion  like  this,  but  I think  it  is  as  well  to  sound  the  bell 
lightly  when  the  limit  of  time  has  been  reached,  to  warn  the  speaker,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  stop  speaking  at  once. 

Mr.  Santy  then  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  Bower  : I wish  to  ask  as  to  the  time  during  which  the  animal  might 
be  affected,  and  then  as  to  whether  there  is  such  a thing  as  practical  soundness. 

< Mr.  Hunting,  junr.  : Mr.  President, — The  initiatory  part  of  this  discus- 
sion is  to  settle  the  point  of  soundness.  Unfortunately  it  can  be  decided 
from  two  points  of  view.  I had  the  misfortune  once  to  settle  it  at  my  own 
cost.  It  seems  if  you  pass  a horse  sound,  although  you  may  honestly  do  so, 
while  there  is  a defect  existing,  if  you  mention  that  defect  to  your  client  at 
the  time,  and  say  it  is  so  and  so,  you  are  not  to  blame.  If  you  don’t  men- 
tion it,  you  are  responsible,  because  from  a legal  point  of  view  it  was  an 
unsound  horse.  In  the  case  of  any  defect,  whether  it  be  a Splent,  a Spavin, 
or  an  injured  hip,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  put  in  writing  or  state 
verbally  that  this  horse  is  unsound.  If  that  defect  renders  or  may  render 
him  at  any  time  less  useful,  he  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  unsound.  We  must 
fall  back,  as  a good  many  of  us  do,  on  the  question  of  the  practical  sound- 
ness of  the  animal. 

Now  as  to  differences  of  opinion.  I certainly  think  there  is  a great 
deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  the  differences  of  opinion  of  veterinary  sur- 
geons. There  is  not  more  difference  of  opinion  than  there  is  in  all  trades 
and  professions.  How  shall  we  say  that  a man  is  to  blame  who  says  a horse 
,s  sound  from  a veterinary  point  of  view,  while  another  says  it  is  unsound 
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from  a legal  point  of  view  ? Take  the  instance  of  Spavin.  Some  of  the 
best  hocks  we  could  possibly  see  are  those  which  are  called  coarse  hocks, 
which  give  a better  attachment  to  the  ligaments.  Can  any  man  diagnose 
the  difference  between  coarse  hocks  and  Spavins  ? There  at  once  is  a case 
in  which  we  cannot  have  a perfect  rule  for  two  surgeons.  It  is  perfectly 
impossible  for  veterinary  surgeons  to  settle  by  i;ule  what  is  soundness  and 
what  is  unsoundness.  It  has  to  be  settled  by  each  individual  case,  and  by 
each  man’s  opinion  of  that  case.  Between  buyer  and  seller  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  express  the  same  thing  in  a different  manner  to  different  persons. 
Some  persons  don't  know  what  you  mean,  since  they  are  not  judges  of  horses. 
I was  going  to  say  something  stronger.  You  say  to  them  such  and  such 
defects  exist,  then  the  intending  purchaser  is  frightened  : he  loses  a good 
horse,  which  would  have  suited  him  “down  to  the  ground,”  as  the  saying  is.  If 
you  know  your  customer,  and  can  talk  to  him,  you  can  explain  what  is  wrong 
with  the  horse,  and  he  will  trust  you.  As  to  the  simple  law  of  soundness, 
the  only  difference  about  horses  over  other  things  that  are  sold  is  that  the 
horse  is  open  to  constant  variations : what  is  now  a trivial  matter  may  be 
afterwards  an  important  matter,  and  what  now  seems  very  serious  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  turn  out  later  on  to  be  of  little  importance  ; in  fact,  a horse 
may  have  two  Spavins,  and  be  a better  horse  than  one  with  sound  hocks. 

As  to  Side-bones.  If  you  get  Splent  in  a horse,  and  he  goes  well  after  a 
little  work,  it  is  a case  for  practical  knowledge  to  decide.  You  must  use 
your  judgment  as  to  the  matter  of  age  and  work. 

As  regards  Curbs.  If  we  could  only  make  sure  how  long  the  Curb  had 
been  in  existence,  we  could  give  a fairly  good  opinion,  each  of  us  ; otherwise 
it  is  a guess.  A Curb  is  unsoundness  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Melanosis.  As  to  this  I should  say  a horse  suffering  from  Melanosis  is 
always  unsound,  from  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  sure  to  get  worse  ; therefore  I 
should  go  against  this  horse.  And  I should  explain  my  reasons  to  my  client, 
and  then  leave  him  to  choose. 

There  was  one  remark  on  page  3 of  this  essay  : “ In  cases  of  this  kind  I 
think  the  verdict  should  be  against  the  horse  whenever  one  foot  is  much 
smaller  than  the  other,  even  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  there  ever  hav- 
ing been  actual  disease  in  it.'1  Now  I differ  entirely  from  that.  I hold  you 
have  no  right  to  say  a horse  will  have  some  disease,  unless  there  is  some- 
thing evident  that  will  lead  to  it.  Unless  disease  exists,  or  the  initiatory 
stage  of  the  disease  exists,  you  have  no  right  to  say  that  horse  is  unsound. 
You  are  going  out  of  your  way  to  interfere  between  buyer  and  seller.  Our 
work  is  quite  a different  thing  from  that  of  a house  agent  : we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  what  does  not  exist,  and  what  may  exist.  I will  not  detain  you 
any  longer. 

Mr.  W.  South,  of  New  Bond  Street : Mr.  Hunting  has  already  expressed 
some  of  the  views  I wished  to  advance.  I think  if  we,  in  writing  out  a cer- 
tificate, call  the  horse  practically  sound,  we  secure  ourselves  from  any 
further  trouble  or  blame.  You  sometimes  come  across  certificates  to  the 
effect  that  a horse  is  “ perfectly  sound.”  Both  examiner  and  horse  must  be 
very  perfect  indeed.  (A  laugh.)  There  is  another  point,  and  that  is  whether 
we  have  any  right  to  suggest  a price  : in  my  opinion,  one  ought  not  to  be  a 
horse-dealer  as  well  as  a veterinary  surgeon.  I should  like  to  know  your 
views  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Sexton  : Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I came  here  to-day  by 
invitation  of  your  Secretary.  I am  Secretary  to  the  “ English  Cart-horse 
Society,”  therefore  I am  interested  in  the  breed  of  carthorses.  I am  not 
here  to  teach  you  anything,  but  to  ask  a question.  I have  been  an  advocate 
of  passing  sound  horses  ; but  I have  been  perplexed  lately  as  to  passing  a 
horse  as  “ sound  : ” he  goes  to  another  exhibition,  is  seen  by  another 
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surgeon,  and  is  considered  unsound,  or  vice  versa.  That  is  all  I have  to 
j speak  about.  I wanted  to  hear  the  remarks  as  to  Roaring  particularly.  Two 
1 horses  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  have  been  passed  sound  in  their  wind, 
i and  two  days  afterwards  have  been  passed  unsound  in  the  wind.  I should 
have  thought  any  common  practitioner  would  know  whether  a horse  was  a 
1 roarer  or  not.  One  veterinary  surgeon  punches  him  in  the  ribs,  and  he  gives 
j a grunt  ; one  would  think  that  would  settle  it.  But  another  puts  him  at  the 
i end  of  a long  cord,  runs  him  round  and  round,  and  then  gives  a certificate 

ithat  he  is  perfectly  sound  in  the  wind.  As  I said  before,  I am  a great  advo- 
cate of  stallions  being  passed  free  from  hereditary  disease : I am  a great 
advocate  for  sound  horses. 

Mr.  Owles,  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon  : Mr.  President  and  Gentle- 
men, — I think  this  discussion  has  gone  far  enough  to  show  what  a difficult 
question  we  have  before  us,  and  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  whether  the  members 
of  the  profession  are  to  decide  the  law  of  soundness.  I maintain  that  the  law 
of  soundness  is  quite  outside  the  medical  profession.  We  cannot  be  too 
1 1 ; particular  about  the  soundness  and  unsoundness  of  horses  ; and  it  may  be  well 
« ■ to  determine  whether  we  can  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on  this  point.  We 
1 ; may  determine  it , but  will  those  who  make  the  law  agree  with  us  ? I have 
j;  always  been  under  the  impression  that  a sound  horse  is  a horse  free  from 
: disease,  and  I think  with  such  an  idea  as  that  I should  write  very  few  cer- 

I;  tificates  that  a horse  is  sound.  The  paper  before  us  says,  “A  horse  which  is 
: able  to  do  in  a perfectly  efficient  way  the  work  which  is  required  of  him  is 
: sound.”  I have  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the  writer,  but  I don’t  quite 
i agree  with  him.  If  you  have  a blind  horse  to  turn  a mill,  he  is  quite  capable 
c of  performing  the  duties  required  of  him,  but  still  scarcely  any  gentleman  in 
t the  room  would  say  a blind  horse  is  a sound  horse.  Of  course  that  is  an 
eexaggerated  view  of  what  I mean,  but  still  I don’t  think  it  can  be  considered 
t that  because  a horse  can  do  his  duty  perfectly,  he  is  a sound  horse.  There 
kis  a system  in  Ireland  which  I think  is  an  excellent  system.  It  puts  the 
r members  of  the  profession  on  their  mettle.  It  brings  forward  those  men  who 
c can  distinguish  what  we  call  sound  horses,  who  are  judges  as  to  a horse’s 
l practical  soundness.  I think  the  legal  question  is  entirely  outside  the  cog- 
r nisance  of  this  meeting.  Whatever  we  may  say,  the  ‘lawyers  will  not  agree 
with  us.  In  Ireland  the  dealer  sells  a horse  subject  to  veterinary  opinion, 
and  there  is  an  end  to  the  matter.  If  the  judge  is  incompetent  he  is  soon 
! found  out,  and  people  don’t  employ  him  ; but  if  he  is  competent  it  is  a good 
thing  for  the  seller  and  the  buyer.  There  is  very  little  litigation  in  Ireland, 
: because  purchases  are  made  subject  to  this  opinion.  I do  think  that  we 
shall  fail  to  establish  a hard  and  fast  line.  To  my  mind  the  only  safeguard 
' is  “ soundness,  health;  unsoundness,  disease .”  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  James  Moore,  of  London  : With  regard  to  Spavins,  there  is  one 
b enlargement  of  the  hock  which  has  no  connection  whatever  with  bony 
I deposit  (I  have  not  heard  it  mentioned  either  here  or  anywhere  else).  Some- 
ptimes  it  is  very  large,  and  sometimes  very  small.  I refer  to  enlargement  of 
the  bursa  of  Flexor  Metatarsi ; and  I have  seen  plenty  of  horses  condemned 
! !0r  bone  Spavins  when  it  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  this  structure.  There 
is  a peculiar  action  in  the  affected  hock  in  Spavin  that  is  not  in  the  other  ; 
but  if  we  find  the  two  hocks  with  the  same  action,  but  with  enlargement, 
depend  upon  it  it  is  not  a Spavin.  Whether  any  one  would  consider  this  as 
unsoundness  is  a different  point — that  you  can  decide  as  you  like.  There 
are  a good  many  diseases,  too,  which  I have  seen  mistaken  for  rheumatism. 

have  seen  horses  fired  and  blistered  for  it. 

.-There  is  no  mention  in  this  paper  of  the  disease  called  Navicular  Disease. 
/ .There  has  been  a great  deal  of  argument  about  this,  and  it  came  up  in  your 
>ociety  in  the  south.  Now  what  1 want  to  point  out  here  is,  one  contends 
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that  there  is  absorption  of  the  bone  that  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  : another 
contends  that  it  is  on  the  cartilage.  I want  to  point  out  the  difference.  The 
absorption  takes  place  when  the  case  is  of  some  standing  : when  the  patient 
is  subject  to  rheumatism  is  where  it  is  produced  in  the  cartilage.  I want  to 
settle  that  now  and  for  ever.  I have  traced  that  for  thirty  years,  and  I have 
seen  that  sometimes  where  the  cartilage  is  perfectly  healthy  there  is  a soft 
spot.  Saw  the  bone  through,  and  you  find  absorption.  I only  regret  I did 
not  bring  a specimen.  Some  years  ago  I called  at  Bath  on  Mr.  Broad,  who 
has  a large  experience  of  this  disease.  He  has  the  best  collection  I ever 
saw.  I there  pointed  out  to  him  the  difference  between  these  cases  I have 
mentioned,  and  I requested  him  to  inquire  about  the  same  ; but  I have  never 
heard  from  him  since. 

Mr.  E.  Stanley,  of  Warwick  : I rise  with  some  diffidence,  but  I cannot 
agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  about  soundness.  There  is  no  doubt  the  public 
are  beginning  to  more  fully  appreciate  the  opinion  of  veterinary  surgeons  with 
regard  to  the  soundness  and  unsoundness  of  horses.  There  are  now  plenty 
of  “ horsey  ” men  in  England,  such  men  as  have  not  existed  until  the  present 
generation.  They  do  not  know  a great  deal  about  horses,  and  when  they 
call  in  a veterinary  surgeon  it  is  because  their  own  opinion  is  at  fault,  and 
they  wish  to  know  what  the  veterinary  surgeon’s  opinion  is.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  have  got  on  rather  an  extensive  subject.  Mr.  Hunting  says  he  con- 
siders “coarse  hock”  indicates  usually  the  same  as  the  expression,  “Spavined 
hock.”  (Mr.  Hunting  : “ No,  no  ; I never  said  so.”)  What  I consider  coarse 
hock  is  the  hock  of  a horse  with  a big  frame  and  big  joints,  large  develop- 
ment. I agree  with  the  expression  “ coarse  hocks.”  I agree  that  it  is  the  name 
to  give  them.  Although  the  nodules  are  excessively  developed  in  these 
bones,  it  is  to  my  mind  an  expression  of  strength.  If  you  get  a horse  with 
narrow,  irregular  hocks,  then  don’t  call  them  coarse  hocks  : call  them 
Spavined  hocks.  I have  myself,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  rejected  a 
horse  for  imperfect'  inflexion  of  the  hock  joint,  even  though  I could  not  see 
any  sign  of  Spavin.  Among  the  first  things  to  look  at  in  examining  a horse 
as  to  his  hocks  are  his  teeth;  and  if  I examined  a Spavined  horse,  no  matter 
what  his  value,  if  that  horse  had  attained  the  age  of  maturity,  if  he  were  nine 
or  ten  years  old,  and  moves  and  trots  well,  I should,  with  all  the  energy  I 
possess,  recommend  my  client  to  buy  him.  At  the  same  time  I should  say, 

“ You  are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  buying  a Spavined  horse.”  On  the 
contrary,  if  I find  a horse  with  very  slight  enlargement  of  one  or  both  hocks,  i 
or  with  Splent,  or  with  Side-bone,  if  he  is  only  a young  horse,  I say,  “ Leave 
him  alone.  I would  not  buy  him  under  any  consideration  : he  is  a diseased 
horse.”  It  is  very  difficult  to  define  this  exactly  : I am  only  pointing  out  : 
these  as  leading  indications  of  my  views. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Meyrick  for  having  introduced  the  subject,  and,  ; 
as  I understand,  at  such  short  notice.  He  will  not  object  to  our  making  ( 
objections  to  his  essay.  He  has  talked  about  the  feet  of  horses.  Now  if  a 
horse  has  small  feet  we  must  see  if  these  feet  are  small  blood  feet,  or  are  ( 
they  small  because  of  being  bent  up  in  the  stable  ? This  is  a subject  ■ 
that  comes  up  before  us  every  day  in  our  lives.  I am  obliged  to  pass  lots  ■< 
of  horses  with  odd  feet  ; and  if  I can  see  no  indication  whatever  of  disease  )• 
of  the  structure  of  these  feet,  I should  look  carefully  to  the  limb  of  the  animal,  jj 
and  if  I should  find  no  indication  of  long  lameness,  I should  pass  such  feet, 
because  I do  believe  that  many  horses  are  born  with  small  feet. 

I can  say  nothing  of  value  with  regard  to  Melanosis,  except  that  many  !i 
horses  live  to  a great  age  with  it.  It  is  produced  by  mechanical  interference,,; 
but  it  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  diagnose. 

Mr.  Simcocks,  of  Drogheda  : Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — This  dis-j 
cussion  has,  at  all  events,  given  evidence  of  great  interest  in  the  matter  ofl 
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soundness  and  unsoundness.  It  strikes  me,  however,  we  have  gone  a little 
in  advance  of  the  subject.  It  is  quite  true  no  definition  of  soundness 
adopted  by  us  would  carry  legal  weight,  but,  at  all  events,  the  adoption  of  a 
definition  of  soundness  by  the  whole  Congress  would  be  some  guide 
in  a law  court.  Since  the  Judges  have  agreed  to  differ  on  the  subject  ot 
unsoundness,  they  will  at  least  be  influenced  by  our  opinions.  In  Ireland 
(judging  from  the  discussion  here)  I think  we  adopt  more  liberal  ideas  of 
soundness.  At  a meeting  of  the  Dublin  section,  at  which  some  notes  were 
taken  and  drawn  up,  this  definition  of  soundness  was  adopted  : “ In  our 
opinion,  a horse  may  be  said  to  be  sound  if  he  is  free  from  any  disease  or 
congenital  malformation.”  This  expression  of  opinion  in  the  Irish  section 
led  to  a discussion,  and  was  only  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor 
Ferguson ; and  it  strikes  me  that  before  deciding  the  question  of  what  diseases 
or  defects  constitute  unsoundness,  we  should  lay  down  the  definition,  adopt- 
ing a broad  principle  of  what  is  soundness  or  unsoundness. 

The  Chairman  : I made  an  omission.  Mr.  Hunting  has  the  privilege  of 
explaining  some  of  his  remarks,  which  seem  to  have  been  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Hunting  : Mr.  Stanley  said  he  agreed  with  what  I stated  to  a certain 
extent,  but  he  unwittingly  made  the  remark  that  I had  said  coarse  hocks 
were  Spavined  hocks,  which  was  not  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Pallin,  Army  Veterinary  Department  : I am  quite  sure  that  the 
benefit  we  should  derive  by  coming  to  some  conclusions  on  this  ques- 
tion will  be  of  very  great  assistance,  and  not  greater  to  us  than  to  the  public. 
There  is  nothing  that  has  given  rise  to  so  much  want  of  confidence  as  the 
differences  of  opinion  between  veterinary  surgeons.  I think  that  Mr.  Meyrick 
could  not  have  raised  a more  important  point  for  discussion  than  that  with 
reference  to  hocks  alone.  I have  found  that  horses  with  hocks  that  were 
passed  as  sound  in  Ireland  came  to  England  and  were  at  once  rejected.  If 
we  could  only  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  is  sound  and  what  is  unsound,  it 
would  be  very  advantageous  indeed.  As  to  the  difference*  of  opinion  between 
Ireland  and  England,  one  can  hardly  understand  it.  I have  bought,  I 
should  say,  in  round  numbers,  400  horses  for  my  own  regiment,  and  I had 
very  peculiar  ideas,  I must  say,  about  hocks.  As  soon  as  I went  into  the 
regiment  I bought  several  horses  which  our  dealer  and  others  said  were  very 
unsound  in  the  hocks.  I watched  those  horses,  and  in  scarcely  a single  case 
did  their  hocks  give  way.  I have  seen  these  horses  work  several  years  in 
the  regiment,  carrying  a man  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  stone.  Instead  of 
rejecting  a horse  invariably  for  Spavin  in  Ireland,  they  say  sometimes,  “ He’s 
only  got  a bit  of  a jack,  sir.”  One  of  the  best  troopers  I knew  in  my  regi- 
ment is  one  that  was  rejected.  He  is  now  twelve  years  old,  and  has  never 
gone  lame.  I think  it  would  be  a very  great  thing  if  we  could  only  come  to 
some  conclusion,  and  make  one  standard  regarding  large  hocks  and  coarse 
hocks,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

There  is  another  thing — with  reference  to  small  feet.  I have  had  a deal 
of  experience  amongst  face-horses.  This  matter  is  a difficult  one  to  decide. 
You  find  a horse  has  small  feet.  Now,  according  to  our  teaching,  he  is  un- 
sound ; still  you  know  that  horse  has  been  in  training  for  four  years,  and  he 
‘s  sound.  And  except  there  is  some  actual  malformation,  I think  we  are 
justified  in  passing  those  cases.  I think  it  is  of  great  advantage  that  we 
meet  here  to  come  to  some  decision  on  the  questions  which  Mr.  Meyrick 
has  carefully  studied  and  brought  before  us,  regarding  the  soundness  or 
unsoundness  of  horses. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Steel  : Sir  and  Gentlemen, — It  seems  to  me  that  on  this 
question  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  “soundness”  hinges  a good  deal  that  is  of 
very  considerable  importance  to  the  profession.  Frequently  stigmas  of  a 
very  unsatisfactory  character  rest  upon  members  of  the  profession  with 
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regard  to  this  subject,,  and  concerning  questions  which  are,  indeed,  of  a 
very  debatable  nature  from  a scientific  point  of  view,  but  not  debatable  from 
a moral  aspect.  We  have  heard  already,  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
hocks,  that  there  may  be  a considerable  difference  of  opinion  among 
professional  men,  where  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of  their  feelings 
being  biassed.  I think  the  origin  of  this  is,  that  soundness  and  unsoundness 
are  indefinite  terms.  We  can  no  more  understand  the  mysteries  of  sound- 
ness than  we  can  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  of  health  and  disease. 
Now  if  we  are  to  accept  the  view  that  soundness  is  health,  we  shall  have  to 
take  into  consideration  all  the  modifications  in  each  case  brought  before  our 
notice  : we  shall  have  to  examine  every  part,  to  see  that  they  are  all  in  due 
proportion.  We  shall  have  to  look  not  only  at  the  present  state  of  the  body, 
but  we  shall  have  to  look  into  the  future,  and  see  whether  the  present  con- 
ditions of  the  body  are  likely  to  bring  about  disease.  Now  we  are  all 
willing  to  accept  a certain  amount  of  responsibility  in  this  matter,  but  we 
are  not  prepared  to  reject  every  animal  that  does  not  come  up  to  an  imagin- 
ary standard — “ that  faultless  creature  that  the  world  ne’er  saw.”  A horse 
to  be  quite  sound  would  have  to  be  faultless.  I think  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  draw  the  line,  as  it  has  been  placed  by  legal  definition,  between 
soundness  and  unsoundness.  In  order  to  make  my  views  clear  upon  this 
subject,  I should  like  to  give  two  or  three  illustrations  ; and  I shall  not  tres- 
pass upon  your  time  at  any  greater  length  than  I can  help. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  hock.  Now  I can  tell  you  from  my  personal 
observations — and  I am  sure  your  anatomical  knowledge  will  bear  me  out 
— that  hocks  differ  very  materially  from  one  another.  Thus  the  actual 
number  of  bones  differs  in  the  hocks  of  different  horses.  In  some  cases  we 
find  the  small  cuneiform  bone  a single  bony  mass  ; in  others  it  consists  of 
two  parts.  Now  you  might  perhaps  say  that  the  cuneiform  bone  had  been 


whereas  in  the  other  case  you  find  that  the  cuneiform  bones  have  remained 
distinct.  I can  say  this  for  a fact ; and  I think  Mr.  Meyrick’s  view  that  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  adapt  themselves  to  the  specially  modified  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  disease  is  a correct  one,  and  in  this  way  an 
animal  which  has  had  disease  may  have  modifications  consequent  on 
that  disease  which  shall  render  him  fit  to  perform  the  duties  which  would 
reasonably  be  required  of  him.  I take  it,  then,  that  Mr.  Meyrick  is  correct 
in  saying  that  a defect  in  the  hock  may  be  compensated  for  by  the 
resulting  extra  elasticity  that  takes  place  in  the  fetlock  joints  and  lateral 
cartilages.  Can  any  one  here  tell  us  the  correct  definition  of  Splent  ? 
The  simple  ossification  of  the  interosseous  ligament  is  not  detectable  in 
ordinary  examination  of  living  animals.  The  case  where  Exostosis  is  pre- 
sent is  detectable  in  the  majority  of  instances  ; but  all  of  you  may  remember 
cases  where  there  is  an  indefinite  sort  of  “ feel  ” about  this  part  of  the 
limb,  cases  in  which  there  is  not  quite  such  a large  groove  between  the 
small  and  the  large  metacarpal  bones  as  you  expect.  I have  found,  after 
death,  that  this  has  existed  for  a long  time,  although  it  has  not  interfered 
with  the  soundness  of  the  animal.  Now  where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  term  practical  soundness  is  adapted  to  meet  all 
these  difficulties.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  we  universally  discard  the  simple  term 
“soundness,”  and  adopt  the  term  “practical  soundness,”  we  shall  be  doing 
a justice  to  the  profession.  I must  now  mention  Side-bones,  as  being  indefi- 
nite with  regard  to  soundness  and  unsoundness  in  an  animal.  Now  I may 
be  allowed,  perhaps,  in  this  matter,  to  make  a statement  which  is  familiar  to 
many  gentlemen  present,  but  new  to  that  gentleman  who  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  Side-bones  ; and  that  is,  if  you  take  the  pedal  bones  of  two  sound 
animals,  and  compare  them,  you  will  find  a difference  between  them  : you 
will  very  seldom  find  two  alike,  just  as  you  will  not  find  two  hoofs  alike. 
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the  seat  of  disease  in  the  former  case,  because  two  bones  were  united ; 
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It  is  in  the  lateral  cartilages  of  the  pedal  bone  that  we  get  a change.  Some- 
times we  find  the  bone  material  extended  a considerable  distance  back  ; in 
other  cases  we  may  find  the  reverse.  Now,  gentlemen,  here  you  see  we  are 
lodged  in  a difficulty.  Whereabouts  in  the  case  of  a lateral  cartilage  are  we 
to  draw  .the  line  ? The  fact  of  the  case  is  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  we  cannot  do  it  ; so,  as  Mr.  Hunting  says,  we  must  examine  each 
individual  case,  and  upon  each  individual  case  we  must  give  our  opinion. 
(Hear,  hear.)  This  could  not  interfere  with  drawing  up  certain  rules  re- 
specting soundness  and  unsoundness,  and  Mr.  Meyrick  has  made  suggestions 
on  this  point  for  our  guidance.  There  is  another  thing  which  I think  we 
ought  to  notice.  We  are  all  particularly  apt  to  confuse  vices  of  conforma- 
tion with  soundness  and  unsoundness.  We  mention  sometimes  in  certifi- 
cates vices  which  we  are  not  at  all  called  upon  to  notice  (I  believe  I am 
here  repeating  some  one  else’s  remarks).  I think  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  as  veterinary  surgeons  we  are  prepared  to  give  our  opinion  on 
particular  cases  ; we  are  prepared  to  state  whether  an  animal  is  practically 
sound  or  not ; but  we  are  not  prepared  for  the  rejection  or  making  of  a pur- 
chase on  the  basis  of  our  decision  if  we  are  to  accept  the  legal  definitions  of 
soundness  and  unsoundness. 

Mr.  R.  Ward  : Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — In  giving  our  opinion  as 
to  what  constitutes  a sound  horse  and  an  unsound  one,  we  must  recollect 
that  the  law  has  been  laid  down,  not  by  members  of  our  profession,  but  by 
the  Bar,  as  to  soundness  of  animals.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Barons 
Holt  and  Park  that  the  word  “ sound  ” means  perfect , and  the  word  “ per- 
fect ” means  that  an  animal  shall,  at  the  time  of  sale,  be  free  from  disease 
or  impediment  which  may  at  the  time  or  in  its  future  development  interfere 
with  the  animal’s  usefulness.  Such,  then,  is  the  definition  which  we  have  at 
the  present  day  to  take  into  consideration  when  we  give  our  certificate  as  to 
the  soundness  of  an  animal.  If  you  go  into  a court  of  law  you  find  that  the 
judge  takes  “ Oliphaunt,”  and  he  reads  “ Oliphaunt  ” ; he  takes  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  him,  and  on  these  opinions  he  founds  his  judgment 
and  his  charge  to  the  jury.  I have  no  doubt  that  if  the  profession  will 
unite  and  give  their  opinion  as  to  what  may  be  admitted  as  soundness,  this 
opinion  will  be  of  great  value,  and  I feel  sure  the  legal  profession  will  be 
very  pleased  to  adopt  it ; but  we  are  so  divided.  You  will  find  one  member 
of  our  profession  go  into  a court  of  law  and  declare  that  an  animal  is  sound, 
and  another  goes  and  declares  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  same  animal ; and 
while  this  is  so  we  shall  certainly  never  have  credence  on  the  part  of  the 
legal  profession — they  cannot  think  well  of  us  ; and  I think  it  is  a very 
happy  thing  that  a body  of  men  like  ourselves  should  have  met,  and  that 
we  have  some  prospect  of  drawing  up  a law  which  shall  govern  us  in  this 
matter.  Mr.  Hunting  has  given  us  his  experience  respecting  hocks ; undoubt- 
edly we  do  meet  in  our  professional  career  with  horses  having  the  hocks 
abnormally  large.  I remember  Professor  Spooner,  about  the  year  1855-6, 
declared  that  a certain  horse’s  hock  was  perfectly  sound,  and  that  that  hock 
was  unusually  developed,  and  there  was  no  disease,  but  rather  an  unusually 
large  development  of  tissue.  He  gained  his  case,  although  he  had  Mr.  Mavor 
and  others  against  him  at  that  trial.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
jury  to  follow  us,  and  it  only  shows  that  it  would  therefore  be  a matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  the  profession,  and  to  our  clients,  if  we  define  what 
shall  be  legally  called  soundness,  because  we  are  indeed  divided  between 
that  which  is  legally  sound  and  that  which  is  practically  sound.  We  may 
say  a horse  has  certain  defects,  but  we  don’t  know  that  they  will  interfere 
with  the  horse  in  any  way.  Nevertheless  that  horse  is  legally  unsound, 
and  so  at  the  time  when  you  are  cross-examined,  and  you  are  asked,  “ Do 
you  think,  sir,  this  is  likely  at  any  time  to  render  him  unsound  ? ” you  say, 
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“ It  might,”  and  you  are  floored  on  that  very  question.  Such,  then,  is  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  case,  and  it  is  useless  for  us  to  make  any  law  ourselves 
unless  it  is  taken  notice  of  by  the  “ Law  Society.”  I think  we  may  as  well 
leave  the  matter  of  Side-bones,  etc.,  alone,  as  these  will  be  settled  as  men- 
tioned in  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Meyrick’s  paper,  where  he  suggests  that 
a committee  be  formed  to  report  “ upon  the  subject  of  soundness  and 
unsoundness  of  horses.”  They  will  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  this 
matter,  and  I think  we  may  leave  the  question  of  Side-bones  to  be  decided 
by  them.  I only  know  this,  that  in  our  limber  carriages  the  horses  have 
Side-bones,  but  they  never  have  been  lame.  Nevertheless  I must  say  that 
I have  known  some  horses  that  I purchased — horses  which  I considered 
would  not  be  lame,  but  I have  been  wrong  in  my  opinion  ; and  it  was  on 
my  own  firm  belief  in  my  opinion  that  the  purchases  were  made.  No  doubt 
litigation  might  then  have  taken  place,  because  I was  wrong  in  my  judgment. 

Then  as  to  grunting.  Horses  that  grunt  when  you  suddenly  push  your  fist 
under  their  ribs  are  not  necessarily  “roarers.”  We  should  say  ourselves,  if 
anybody  did  it  to  us,  “ Don’t  do  that,  if  you  please.”  It  does  not  follow 
that  a grunter  is  a roarer.  Many  cart-horses  will  grunt,  although  they  will 
not  roar  at  all.  I thought,  as  Mr.  Sexton  asked  the  question,  he  would  like 
an  opinion  ; and  I think  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a horse  who 
grunts  when  suddenly  roused  is  a “roarer.” 

With  regard  to  small  feet.  Many  horses,  I have  found,  have  small  feet.  At 
this  time  I have  a mare  that  I purchased  from  Mr.  French,  in  Winchester,  in 
1866 — averynice  mare.  She  had  very  small  mule-shaped  feet  all  round.  She 
was  condemned  as  unsound.  I gave  Mr.  French,  I think,  ,£25  for  her.  I have 
her  now.  She  has  never  been  lame— she  has  never  pointed  her  feet.  I 
didn’t  work  her  much,  but  nevertheless  I was  perfectly  certain  that  the 
mare  was  not  unsound.  It  frequently  happens  that  we  have  horses  with 
small  feet  ; but  our  experience  should  lead  us  to  see  whether  those  feet 
were  perfect,  or  whether  they  were  abnormal. 

I am  very  pleased  that  this  matter  has  been  brought  forward,  and  I shall  take 
some  considerable  interest  in  it,  inasmuch  as  I am  engaged,  with  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Bar,  in  re-editing  Mr.  Fearnley’s  work  on  the  unsoundness  of 
horses.  The  only  attempt  to  explain  the  question  that  has  been  made 
is  this  one  of  Mr.  Fearnley  : he  wishes  me  to  re-edit  it,  and  I have 
commenced  the  work.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  meeting,  I 
am  at  all  events  assured  by  the  many  barristers  whom  I meet  that  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  lay  down  a definite  law  upon  the  conditions  regarding 
perfect  health  and  perfect  soundness.  Let  this  be  settled,  and  while 
our  emoluments  increase,  those  of  the  legal  profession  will  decrease. 

Mr.  Fredk.  G.  Samson,  of  Mitcham  : I don’t  think  there  can  be  much 
mistake  as  to  what  is  soundness.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  any- 
thing diverging  from  the  line  of  health  is  unsoundness.  It  may  be  asked  if 
it  is  right  to  do  without  the  expression,  and  use  the  term  “ practically  sound,” 
or  “ sound  for  a special  purpose.”  For  instance,  take  a Flemish  cart-horse: 
sixty  per  cent,  of  them  have  Side-bones,  and  nine  of  them  out  of  ten  work  on 
the  London  stones,  and  go  sound,  some  of  them  for  years.  If  it  were  not 
for  these  Flemish  horses,  what  should  we  do  our  work  with?  Not  with 
English  horses,  because  we  can’t  get  them.  I generally  mention  in  an 
examination  that  (for  example)  “ there  is  a Side-bone,  but  in  my  opinion  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  animal’s  service,”  and  thus  I shield  myself  from  blame. 
A horse  might  have  some  obscure  brain  disease  ; and  so  I think  it  is  quite 
enough  if  we  put  on  our  certificates  that  a horse  is  practically  sound.  The 
Irish  plan  is  much  better  than  ours  : horses  are  bought  there  on  such  a 
certificate  alone. 

Mr.  C.  Hunting  : I dare  say  that  many,  like  myself,  have  been  very  much 
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interested  in  a great  deal  that  we  have  heard  this  afternoon  ; but  I don’t 
think  we  have  arrived  at  any  practical  conclusion,  nor  do  I see  that  we  are 
any  nearer  to  it  than  we  were  before  we  came.  I think  we  are  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  there  is  more  difference  of  opinion  amongst  veterinary 
surgeons  as  to  disease  than  in  any  other  class  of  life.  I know  of  nothing 
that  I meet  with  amongst  other  classes — corn-chandlers,  coal-owners — that 
proves  this.  Or  take  theology,  medicine,  or  law  : you  find  just  as  much  varia- 
tion of  opinion  upon  every  matter  as  there  is  amongst  ourselves  in  the 
witness-box  at  the  horse  trials  that  take  place.  What  I think  we  should  try 
to  do  is,  as  the  outcome  of  this  Congress,  to  select,  if  we  could,  a dozen  or 
two  voluntary  members,  who  would  make  it  a point  to  draw  up  a code  of 
rules  that  should  guide  us,  as  a profession,  in  the  various  subjects  that  have 
been  discussed  to-day,  by  which  one  could  give  an  opinion,  and  could  stand 
in  the  witness-box,  knowing  that  what  he  said  was  the  outcome  of  the 
deliberations  of  a number  of  qualified  men.  If  we  don’t  do  something  of 
that  kind,  we  shall  separate  from  this  Congress  no  better  than  we  were 
before  we  came.  It  is  of  no  use  discussing  the  question  of  Side-bones,  Splent, 
and  that  kind  of  thing.  At  one  time  a horse  is  perfectly  sound,  at  another 
time  he  is  the  reverse,  and  so  it  will  go  on  for  ever.  What  we  want  to  do 
is  to  draw  up  a code  of  rules  with  which  the  majority  of  our  members  would 
be  satisfied,  and  get  this  code  promulgated. 

Mr.  Charles  Sheather,  of  London  : I think  that  Mr.  Hunting,  senior,  has 
expressed  what  I was  just  going  to  say.  It  is  a pity  to  see  a Congress  sitting  to 
decide  what  is  soundness  or  unsoundness  in  horses.  You  have  two  beings,  one 
trying  to  gauge  the  other,  and  I think  on  the  man’s  side  there  are  frequently 
as  many  discrepancies  as  on  the  side  of  the  horse.  I think  we  should  take 
certain  known  conditions,  let  those  conditions  be  tabulated,  and  let  the  pro- 
fession decide  upon  those  points,  and  those  points  only.  The  question  of 
unequal  feet  is  one  which  to  my  mind  does  not  present  much  difficulty. 

Mr.  Heath  : It  appears  to  me  that  one  result  of  this  Congress  has  been  to 
show  that  if  we  omit  to  note  on  our  certificates  the  presence  of  anything  ab- 
normal, we  are  held  to  be  liable  ; but  I don’t  think  we  can  settle  such  a ques- 
tion as  this,  at  this  Congress,  in  our  limited  space  of  time.  Get  a tabulated 
statement  of  conditions,  get  the  accumulated  opinions  of  the  most  talented 
men  in  the  profession  on  data  given  them,  and  let  the  Committee  form  some 
judgment  therefrom. 

Mr.  Freeman,  of  Hull : With  regard  to  Splent.  I think  if  a Splent  be  near 
the  knee  I should  most  certainly  reject  that  horse  ; and  if  he  has  a Splent  any- 
where I should  tell  my  employer.  I should  say,  “ He  is  practically  sound, 
' but  he  has  a Splent.”  I am  very  frequently  sent  to  examine  horses  ; 

gentlemen  say  they  will  buy  horses  “ if  Freeman  passes  them  ; ’’  therefore 
! I am  very  particular.  The  first  thing  I do  is,  while  ascertaining  whether  the 
horse  is  quiet  or  not,  to  feel  his  heart  to  see  if  there  is  any  irregularity.  Of 
course  if  he  had  any  intermission  of  his  heart  I should  not  pass  him  at  all. 

: Then  there  are  the  eyes  to  look  at,  to  see  if  he  has  any  cataracts.  I most 
certainly  should  reject  a horse  with  Spavins.  I recollect  reading  something 
in  the  Veterinaria.71,  written  by  my  right-hand  friend  here,  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  this  opinion.  If  a horse  goes  well,  and  does  not  tip  his  toes  on  the 
ground,  and  you  can  see  the  Spavins  upon  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone, 
this  is  not  a serious  detriment.  I have  seen  the  cuneiform  bones  of  one  hock 
very  large  where  there  was  no  extra  ossification,  though  some  veterinary 
surgeons  had  called  it  Spavin ; but  in  case  of  a Spavin  in  the  front  of  the  hock 
* «?,U^  very  dubious  about  that  horse,  and  should  call  him  unsound. 

With  respect  to  roaring,  Mr.  Sexton  says  one  veterinary  surgeon  punches 
a horse  in  the  side,  and  he  gives  a good  grunt,  but  he  may  not  be  a 
roarer  for  all  that ; but  any  gentleman  of  experience  in  horse  affairs  knows  that 
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such  animals  often  do  go  roarers,  as  the  disease  is  there  in  its  incipient  state. 
(Hear,  hear.)  You  may  have  many  horses  with  Side-bones,  and  they  may 
not  become  unsound  ; but  if  I was  at  your  agricultural  show,  and  for  breeding 
purposes  had  two  horses  with  Side-bones,  I should  say  like  would  be  likely  to 
beget  like , and  the  foal  might  become  unsound  from  Side-bones  : I should 
reject  the  horse ; and  if  a mare  was  the  same,  I should  reject  her.  Now  to  come 
to  the  point  : I think  it  is  very  bad  for  any  set  of  veterinary  surgeons  to  lay 
a law  down.  We  ought  to  be  very  careful  to  examine,  not  only  sound  horses, 
but  every  horse  we  come  in  contact  with.  Of  nine  horses  out  of  ten  I meet,  I try 
to  see  the  shape  of  the  hock.  Half-a-dozen  veterinary  surgeons  will  decide 
that  a horse  has  a Spavin,  and  half-a-dozen  will  decide  that  he  has  not.  It 
depends  upon  good-looking  action,  as  this  gentleman  says;  doesn’t  it  ? (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  If  you  have  a horse  with  large,  flat  hocks,  and  a bit  of 
a curb,  you  may  say  “ that  horse  has  very  good  hocks,  though  he  has  a slight 
curb  ; in  my  opinion  he  will  do  for  you  very  well.”  A gentleman  sent  me  to 
examine  a horse.  I went  and  saw  him,  and  came  back.  “ Well,”  he  asked, 
“ what  about  him  ? ” I said,  “He’s  a big  screw,  sir.”  [Here  the  Chairman  rang 
the  bell.  Mr.  Freeman  preparing  to  sit  down,  the  Chairman  said,  “You 
have  a minute’s  grace.”] 

Mr.  Freeman  (continuing)  : “Well,  he’s  a very  good  horse,  but  he  goes 
‘ kind  of  three-cornered  ’ way.  I believe  he  will  stand  a sound  horse,”  but  I 
told  him  the  plain  truth.  He  said,  “ I will  have  him,”  and  he’s  got  him,  and 
he’s  a very  good  horse  too. 

The  Chairman  : There  are  no  more  names,  gentlemen,  to  address  you 
upon  this  discussion  of  the  soundness  and  unsoundness  of  horses.  There  is 
no  result,  exactly,  yet  obtained,  because  of  this  fact,  that  many  men  have 
many  minds.  There  is  not  the  faintest  doubt,  however,  that  as  veterinarians 
become  better  acquainted  with  pathological  principles  of  the  results  of 
disease,  and  as  observation  is  quickened,  that  there  will  be  less  difference 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  unsoundness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  proper 
definition  of  unsoundness  is  the  presence  of  disease.  That  is  one  definition  ; 
but  nevertheless  we  all  know  from  our  experience  that  horses,  though  suf- 
fering from  disease  of  some  kind,  perhaps  of  some  trivial  nature,  will  do  as 
good  service  as  if  they  were  actually  sound.  My  experience  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  have  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  regard  to 
horses.  It  is  most  difficult  to  say  whether  a horse  in  a certain  condition  of 
disease  will  remain  sound  or  not.  I must  confess  I have  purchased  horses 
for  my  regiment  which  were  to  all  appearance  very  unsound  ; I have  passed 
them,  and  they  have  remained  unsound  ; and  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
regard  to  large  hocks.  We  went  in  for  light  horses  ; we  have  passed  coarse 
hocks,  and  they  have  remained  sound  ; but  you  must  quite  remember  that 
there  is  a great  deal  of  risk  about  that.  What  is  sound  to-day  might  be 
unsound  to-morrow.  (Hear,  hear.)  A great  deal  of  judgment  and  knowledge 
of  disease  are  required  by  a perfect  examiner.  It  requires  great  experience 
to  acquire  knowledge  which  will  enable  you  to  do  justice  to  your  employer 
by  pointing  out  the  diseases  existing  in  an  apparently  sound  horse,  and  by 
doing  so  the  examiner  shields  himself. 

As  to  difference  of  opinion,  we  have  in  all  professions  this  diversity  of 
views.  Go  and  see  a human  medical  case,  where  the  subject  is  much  more 
easily  studied,  and  where  there  is  much  better  opportunity  to  examine  it  than 
in  a crowded  forge,  and  you  will  find  there  is  quite  as  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  you  have  found  among  ourselves.  I do  think,  however,  there 
is  a greater  concord  among  members  of  our  profession  with  regard  to  the 
soundness  of  animals  than  there  has  ever  been  before.  This  is  due  to  more 
knowledge,  and  to  the  existence  of  better  feelings  amongst  us.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Persons  realize  the  fact  that  they  may  not  be  altogether  right  themselves, 
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and  that  they  must  make  allowances.  I think  the  Irish  system,  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  is  the  best ; and  if  it  could  be  introduced  into  England, 
there  would  be  less  difficulty  with  regard  to  opinions  on  soundness.  I think 
it  is  a pity  if  this  Congress  dissolves  without  coming  to  some  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  future.  Mr.  Hunting,  senior’s,  remarks  are  very  good,  and  it 
is  a most  difficult  thing  to  get  the  opinions  of  veterinarians  to  agree,  for  where 
you  get  ten  to  agree  you  can  get  twenty  to  differ  from  them.  Nevertheless 
it  is  in  your  hands  as  to  what  the  result  of  the  discussion  we  have  had  here 
to-day  will  be.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Professor  Axe  : Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I have  to  apologize  for 
what  may  seem  to  be  somewhat  a neglect  in  not  being  present  at  the  first, 
to  listen  to  the  remarks  made  upon  this  subject.  During  the  short  period 
I have  been  here  I have  been  somewhat  perplexed  in  my  mind  to  fix  upon 
the  direction  in  which  this  Congress  has  been  moving  upon  this  subject ; 
and  until  we  do  determine  as  to  the  conclusion  at  which  we  desire  to  arrive, 
I fear  our  time  has  not  been  thoroughly  occupied.  One  idea  which  you,  sir, 
have  looked  upon  with  favour,  and  out  of  which  might  probably  come,  in 
your  opinion,  some  good  result,  is  that  of  drawing  up,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Hunting,  a code  of  rules  to  guide  us.  It  occurred  to  me  immediately, 
To  guide  us  where  ? What  is  the  conclusion  at  which  we  desire  to  arrive  ? 
Is  it  that  we  desire  to  arrive  at  a uniform  conclusion  as  to  what  constitutes 
soundness  ? If  it  is  that  we  desire  to  draw  up  a code  of  rules  to  guide  us  to 
a uniform  idea  as  to  what  constitutes  soundness,  then  I fear  our  efforts  will 
be  met  with  another  failure.  It  is  difficult,  amongst  the  diversity  of  modes 
of  viewing  the  question  of  soundness,  to  focus  the  minds  of  many  men  whose 
opinions  vary  to  a large  degree,  as  must  be  the  case  among  the  representa- 
tives of  our  profession,  to  a uniform  conclusion  in  matters  of  pathology. 
One  thing  struck  me  as  rather  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head  was  the  remark 
that  fell  from  you  that  as  a medical  practitioner  becomes  more  and  more 
enlightened,  in  proportion  as  he  is  trained  in  the  examination  of  horses,  in 
proportion  as  he  understands  the  mysteries  and  conclusions  of  pathological 
processes,  so  will  be  the  capability  which  he  will  possess  of  forming  an 
opinion,  and  so  will  be  the  amount  of  confidence  with  which  he  will  express 
an  opinion  so  formed.  It  will  be  idle  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  diversi- 
ties of  pathological  forms  in  the  various  parts  of  horses.  We  know  that 
pathological  conformations  differ  ; indeed,  in  our  experience  of  the  examina- 
tion of  horses,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  us  to  meet  with  differences 
in  the  various  limbs  on  which  a horse  rests  ; and  with  abnormal  excrescences, 
but  which  have  grown  as  the  consequence  of  hereditary  tendencies.  I would 
suggest,  sir,  one  very  important  consideration,  namely,  that,  insomuch  as 
it  almost  amounts  to  an  impossibility  to  bring  about  a uniform  view  with 
regard  to  what  constitutes  soundness  and  unsoundness,  I would  direct  your 
attention  to  one  important  matter,  which  appears  to  me  the  most  important 
of  all,  and  that  is  to  the  framing  of  better  certificates.  It  is  impossible  to 
define  pathological  conditions,  and  to  render  them  sound  conditions.  If  a 
horse  has  a pathological  condition,  he  is  unsound  ; and  I think  the  most 
important  and  most  beneficial  tendency  of  this  Congress  in  regard  to  this 
subject  will  be  to  frame  a particular  form  of  certificate,  by  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  express  our  opinion  in  writing.  Some  gentlemen  commit  themselves 
to  the  statement  that  a horse  is  “sound.”  I think  it  is  most  advisable  that 
we  should  avoid  such  an  expression,  and  that  certificates  should  simply 
embody  a remark  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiner  the  horse  is  sound ; 
and  that  if  any  mal-condition  presents  itself,  that  mal-condition  should  be 
expressed,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  examiner  on  that  condition.  I 
think  we  cannot  put  these  questions  in  such  a light  as  to  enable  us  to  move 
from  the  difficulty  in  which  we  are  placed  : it  appears  to  me  we  must  abide 
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by  our  opinions,  and  endeavour  by  constant  practice  to  arrive  at  such 
opinions  as  our  experience  will  allow  us. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Meyrick  to  reply  to  the 
objections  to  his  paper. 

Mr.  Meyrick  : It  would  take  a long  time  to  discuss  all  the  objections 
raised,  but  there  are  two  or  three  to  which  I would  like  to  reply.  One 
gentleman  asked  at  what  age  were  horses  liable  to  bony  tumours.  I admit 
at  once  that  horses  may  have  bony  tumours  at  any  age,  that  they  may 
recover,  and  the  tumours  begin  to  grow  again  at  any  age  ; but  we  all  know 
that  as  a general  rule  bony  tumours  appear  early  in  life,  and  we  also  know 
that  these  bony  tumours  grow  at  about  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  and  decrease 
in  size  from  eight  to  ten  ; therefore,  if  they  decrease,  then  we  might  admit 
that  at  that  age  the  horse  is  less  liable  to  have  them  beginning  to  grow 
again  : if  that  horse  is  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  we  may  put  him  down  as 
sound.  We  may  make  mistakes,  because  all  people  make  mistakes.  Our 
profession  is  like  other  professions  : the  most  skilful  is  he  who  makes  the 
fewest  mistakes. 

Respecting  Spavins  in  front  and  in  the  back  of  the  hock.  If  the  Spavin 
is  in  the  front  part  of  the  hock,  I think  it  is  more  liable  to  cause 
interference  : in  the  back  part  of  the  hock  there  is  not  the  same  liability. 
My  friend  Mr.  Owles  said  although  people  might  lay  down  opinions  as  to 
what  constitutes  soundness,  they  would  not  be  accepted  in  law  courts. 
They  might  not  be,  still  I think  that  our  opinions  would  carry  very  great 
weight — (hear,  hear) — because  we  know  that  a great  deal  of  the  English 
law  rests,  not  upon  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  upon  precedent.  It  is  very  common 
to  argue,  not  upon  Act  of  Parliament,  but  upon  precedent  ; and  we  know  that 
opinion  has  often  been  taken  by  the  judge  and  jury  as  law,  because  the  law 
itself  is  so  very  uncertain  upon  many  points. 

Mr.  Owles  took  me  to  task  upon  the  loose  way  in  which  I wrote  respect- 
ing the  fitness  of  a horse  to  do  his  work  making  him  sound.  I scarcely 
meant  that  a blind  horse  is  sound,  because  a blind  horse  could  turn  a crank, 
and  thus  be  doing  the  duty  required  of  him  ; but  I mean  that,  supposing  a 
horse  is  made  well  for  hunting,  it  is  quite  right  to  expect  him  to  hunt  well, 
and  if  there  is  anything  in  the  way  of  malformation  he  ought  to  be  rejected. 

The  Chairman  then  declared  the  discussion  closed,  and  said 

A minor  subject  is  now  to  be  introduced  : it  is  an  important  one  as 
concerning  the  future  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  present.  The  subject 
was  to  have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Ward,  but  he  is  gone,  I see. 

Mr.  Steel  : In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ward,  who  will  be  back  in  a minute  or 
two,  I will  read  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Steel  then  read  the  first  proposition  on  the  list  of  minor 
subjects,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Congress  is  desirous  of  supporting  the  action  of  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  the  endeavour  to 
obtain  for  qualified  graduates  the  exclusive  right  to  the  title,  ‘ Veterinary 
Surgeon.’  It  understands  the  necessity  for  some  recognition  in  the  ‘Veteri- 
nary Surgeons  Bill’ of  the  vested  interests  of  unqualified  practitioners  of 
long  standing,  and  urges  on  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  the 
necessity  of  fixing  the  greatest  possible  length  of  time  during  which  such 
practitioners  must  have  been  performing  such  veterinary  duties  as  they  can 
manage,  and  also  of  examining  with  the  utmost  jealousy  all  claims  from  non- 
graduates to  be  placed  on  the  Veterinary  Register.  In  these  matters  the 
Congress  places  full  confidence  in  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.” 
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The  Chairman  : In  connection  with  this  minor  subject,  which  really 
ought,  from  its  importance,  to  be  a major  one,  I have  to  make  the  following 
observations.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  to  obtain  for  veterinary  surgeons  that 
legal  position  which  is  so  essential  for  the  profession  itself  and  for  the  public. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  indeed  at  their  instigation  and  under  their  auspices,  the  profession 
has  been  able  to  move  in  the  matter  so  far  that  a Bill  has  been  prepared  and 
presented  to  Lord  Aberdare,  who  is  himself  a great  lover  of  animals,  and 
ventured  to  improve  the  Bill  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  and  as  far  as  the 
law  of  the  land  and  justice  to  individuals  would  allow.  Well,  the  Bill  was 
amended  in  one  way,  which  I never  expected,  and  in  such  a manner  that  I 
felt  for  the  moment  that  the  Bill  should  be  withdrawn.  The  Crown  lawyers 
decided  against  the  view  that  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  of  1844  gave  us  any 
legal  right  to  the  title  of  “ Veterinary  Surgeon,”  and  further  that  the  Charter 
could  inflict  no  punishment  upon  any  unqualified  person  adopting  the  title. 
As  we  have  taken  no  steps  to  keep  to  ourselves  the  title  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  therefore,  the  Crown  Solicitor  ruled,  we  had  not  the  exclusive 
right.  This  was  to  me  a very  great  blow.  I had  moved  with  the  idea  that 
the  title  was  ours,  and  ours  only.  Another  argument  was  the  fact  that 
though  we  might  say  that  the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon  was  first  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  the  formation  of  a College  at  Camden  Town,  the 
farriers  had  adopted  it  previous  to  1844,  and  when  the  Charter  was  obtained 
in  1844  no  steps  were  taken  to  deprive  these  men  of  their  title,  who  had 
adopted  it  on  the  faith  of  not  knowing  that  they  were  wrong  in  so  doing, 
and  have  since  retained  it. 

Lord  Spencer  had  these  objections  put  before  him  so  strongly  that 
he  felt  it  utterly  impossible  to  introduce  a Bill  which  would  give  us 
an  exclusive  right  to  claim  the  title  of  “ Veterinary  Surgeon.”  But 
he  endeavoured  to  make  amends  by  drafting  a Charter  to  give  us  privi- 
leges which  I had  never  dreamt  of.  In  the  first  place  he  legalized  our 
Charters,  which  was  at  once  equal  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  our 
Royal  College.  In  the  next  place  he  defined  the  offences  by  which  the  names 
of  members  might  be  removed  from  the  Register,  and  not  this  only,  but  he 
gave  the  gentleman  whose  name  was  to  be  removed  the  right  of  appeal.  This 
was  another  great  step;  in  fact,  those  of  you  who  look  through  the  Bill  will 
see  that  it  confers  greater  benefit  upon  us  than  has  been  conferred  upon  any 
other  profession.  Firstly,  any  one  who  has  adopted  the  title  without  being 
properly  qualified  must  at  once  drop  it.  Secondly,  those  who  had  held  the 
title  before,  and  had  not  known  they  were  doing  wrong,  these  men  were  to 
be  admitted  to  a separate  Register,  but  they  were  not  in  any  way  to  be  re- 
garded as  members  of  our  profession  : they  were  to  be  protected  only  from 
the  penal  portions  of  the  Act  by  this  acknowledgment  in  a separate  Register. 
Not  only  that,  but  after  the  year  1883  no  one  is  to  adopt  any  title,  or  name, 
or  distinction  which  would  lead  the  public  to  believe  that  he  was  a duly 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon,  and  any  one  performing  an  operation  on  an 
animal  without  being  qualified  should  be  sued  in  a court  of  justice.  This 
puts  an  end  to  quackery  ; it  protects  the  public  and  the  animals  ; encourages 
men  to  enter  the  profession  who  will  not  now  join  because  of  the  competition 
and  of  the  social  inferiority  of  men  who  now  often  adopt  our  title.  The  Bill 
was  deemed  to  be  highly  satisfactory  by  the  Council  at  its  last  meeting. 
Ihere  were  only  three  dissentients,  and  these  did  not  know  the  terms  of  the 
Ail  ' j^S  t0  PassinS  the  House  of  Lords,  I saw  Mr.  Mundella;  and  Lord 
Aberdare  urged  upon  me  the  desirability  of  taking  the  Bill  to  him  at 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Bill  passed  the  second  reading  the  other  night, 
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and  I thought  it  was  perfectly  sure  to  get  through  the  House  of  Lords  in  a 
few  days.  To  my  astonishment,  however,  I got  a note  last  night  from  Mr. 
Mundella,  saying  that  a strong  opposition  was  offered  to  it,  that  it  came  from 
certain  members  of  the  profession,  and  if  that  opposition  was  not  withdrawn 
the  Bill  must  fall  through.  The  Bill  has  taken  a lot  of  time  to  prepare,  and  I 
had  thought  the  profession  was  rescued  from  her  former  unsatisfactory  posi- 
tion ; but  her  greatest  enemies  are  ever  to  be  found  in  her  own  ranks.  The 
matter  stands  in  your  hands.  I have  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Mundella 
to-day.  He  states  a Member  has  put  upon  the  paper  that  the  Bill  be  read 
again  in  three  months,  which  means  putting  the  Bill  out.  Mr.  Mundella  is 
willing  to  fight  for  us  in  the  House,  if  we  will  fight  outside.  (Hear,  hear.) 
We  should  really  quite  agree  with  him  in  what  he  is  doing  for  us.  It  is  not 
only  ourselves,  but  the  public  have  been  wronged  by  the  mal-practices  of  in- 
competent men  ; therefore  we  must  not  look  at  the  Bill  from  a selfish  point 
of  view,  but  we  must  look  at  it  from  a public  point  of  view.  Everything 
which  tends  to  improve  the  profession  is  a gain  to  the  public  and  a gain  to 
humanity,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  make 
this  Bill  law.  I am  perfectly  sure  we  shall  never  in  our  time,  nor  perhaps  in 
that  of  our  children,  again  have  such  an  opportunity.  Now  it  remains  for  you 
to  assist  in  this  matter.  Mr.  Mundella  is  extremely  anxious  that  he  should 
receive  all  the  support  possible  by  Friday  night.  If  there  is  opposition,  then 
it  will  not  pass.  There  is  no  time  now  to  discuss  the  Bill.  I told  Mr.  Mun- 
della of  the  Conference  here,  and  he  said  it  was  very  fortunate,  because  a 
Conference  like  this,  gathered  from  all  the  three  kingdoms,  would  strengthen 
his  hands  immensely. 

I am  extremely  glad  Mr.  Colam,  the  Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  is  here.  He  has  worked  with  us  and 
for  us.  As  for  Lord  Aberdare,  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  he  introduced  the  Bill  into  the  House 
of  Lords  ; he  got  Mr.  Mundella  to  take  up  the  Bill — no  private  Member 
would  get  a chance — and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Colam  for  his 
assistance.  I will  ask  Mr.  Colam  to  address  you,  but  there  is  no  time  to 
be  lost.  It  behoves  every  one  of  us  to  endeavour  to  carry  this  Bill  through. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Colam  : I am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,  for  the  complimentary 
way  in  which  you  have  just  spoken.  I accept  your  compliment  as  a great 
honour.  It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  there  is  a union  between  your 
profession  and  my  Society,  which  cannot  be  dissolved,  because  it  has  a perma- 
nent nature.  We  ought  always  to  go  hand  in  hand  ; and  therefore,  gentlemen, 
it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I join  with  your  President  in  this  matter. 
What  I am  about  to  say  may  look  like  returning  a compliment,  but  I should 
like  to  compliment  him.  You  don’t  know  how  much  Mr.  Fleming  has  done 
in  this  matter.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  I have  done  one  little  stroke,  I am  sure 
he  has  done  fifty.  He  has  devoted  the  whole  day  for  the  last  seven  months 
to  it.  He  began,  first  of  all,  by  a draft,  and  then,  upon  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Aberdare,  it  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  improve.  He  improved  it 
over  much,  for  he  made  it  so  very  stringent  that  Lord  Spencer  said  he 
could  not  take  it.  Our  Society  will  pay  all  expenses  in  this  matter,  because 
we  feel  that  by  doing  so  we  are  promoting  our  own  objects,  which  are  bound 
up  with  yours.  (Hear,  hear.) 

With  regard  to  the  present  position.  It  is  false  policy,  gentlemen,  to 
discard  a thing  because  it  does  not  come  up  to  your  expectation.  If  you 
do  this,  the  Bill  will  be  thrown  out  altogether.  I am  quite  sure  that,  as 
practical  men,  you  will  agree  that  you  had  better  have  half  a loaf  than  no 
bread.  Now  this  Bill  does  not  come  very  far  short  of  what  you  wish,  and 
you  get  far  more  than  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  in.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
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as  your  profession  is  raised,  you  will  get  considerable  support  ; therefore, 
knowing  what  I do  about  the  matter,  I strongly  urge  you  not  to  part  without 
passing  a strong  resolution,  in  support  of  this  Bill,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council.  The  Lord  President  is  already  helping  you  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Vice-President  is  helping  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; in  fact,  it  is 
. almost  a Government  question.  It  cannot  be  thwarted,  except  by  shelving 
it  altogether,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  done  by  a resolution  to  this  effect, 
that  the  question  shall  not  be  considered  after  twelve  o’clock  ; and  if  the 
opposition  is  sustained  against  the  Bill,  it  will  be  practically  lost.  Now  the 
only  way  we  knew  of  preventing  this  was  for  each  of  us,  in  every  district,  to 
present  a petition  to  the  Privy  Council  on  this  important  Bill.  We  have 
already  done  this,  and  I shall  take  care  that  another  petition  is  presented. 
(Loud  cheers.) 

The  Chairman  : Mr.  Ward  has  drawn  up  a resolution  which  purports 
to  emanate  from  the  Congress,  and  I will  ask  him  to  be  good  enough  to  read 
the  same  to  you. 

Mr.  Ward  : I am  very  pleased  to  read  this  resolution,  which  is  as 
: follows  : — 

“ It  is  resolved,  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Bill  now  before  the  House  of 
Commons  having  been  read  by  members  of  the  British  National  Veterinary 
Congress,  now  assembled  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John 
.'■Street,  Adelphi,  London — 

“ Firstly.  Resolved,  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Congress  are  due,  and  are 
hereby  tendered,  to  the  Lord-President  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Privy 
t Council  for  their  valued  support  to  the  Bill. 

“ Secondly.  Resolved,  that  although  this  Congress  believes  that  the  in- 
terests of  animals,  and  the  veterinary  profession,  justify  the  enactment  of 
wider  provisions  than  those  already  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Lords,  this 
Congress  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  any  serious  opposition  to  the  progress 
of  the  measure  on  that  ground  would  be  highly  injudicious  and  detrimental 
t to  the  objects  of  the  Bill. 

“ Thirdly.  Resolved,  therefore,  that  this  Congress  deprecates  any  action 
being  taken  at  the  present  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  Bill,  or  in  failing  to  do  this,  to  endeavour  to  secure  its  rejection, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  invites  every  member  of  the  profession  to  support  the 
Bill,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  in  their  efforts  to  pass  it  into  law, 
iuring  the  present  session  of  Parliament.” 


The  resolutions  were  then  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Ward  : It  has  been  suggested  to  me,  just  now,  that  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  affix  our  signatures  to  my  resolution  ; therefore  I think  we  might 
idd,  as  a fourth  clause,  that  our  signatures  be  affixed  to  this  resolution,  and 
that  it  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarter. 

Mr.  Colam  : I would  suggest,  as  being  more  official,  that  it  be  signed, 
n behalf  of  this  meeting,  by  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  : I agree  to  that.  It  would  be  unfair  to  those  who  are 
absent  if  each  member  of  this  meeting  were  to  sign  it ; besides,  the  meeting 
would  be  still  larger  if  all  the  members  were  present,  but,  as  it  is  late,  some 
af  the  members  have  left.  In  addition  to  this,  the  arrangement  now  proposed 
will  be  much  less  tedious. 

Mr.  Ward  : I propose,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  constituents  request 
:he  President,  on  their  behalf,  to  sign  this  document,  in  lieu  of  affixing  their 
awn  signatures. 

This  was  then  done,  and  the  members  dispersed. 
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BRITISH  NATIONAL  VETERINARY  CONGRESS 

DINNER. 

At  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  Congress 
sittings  a considerable  number  of  the  members  and  their  friends 
assembled  at  the  “ Horse-Shoe  Hotel,”  and  spent  the  time 
until  midnight  over  a most  successful  dinner,  the  details  of  which 
had  been  arranged  by  a Committee  under  the  experienced  pre- 
sidency of  Professor  Axe.  The  President  occupied  the  chair, 
and  was  supported  by  Professors  Axe  and  Robertson  as  Vice- 
presidents.  After  completion  of  the  preliminary  part  of  the 
entertainment,  the  following  toasts  were  given  and  duly 
honoured  : — 

The  Oueen  and  the  Royal  Family  (Chair). 

Army,  Navy,  and  Reserve  Forces  (Mr.  Preston),  responses  by  Messrs. 
Broughton  and  William  Pallin. 

British  National  Veterinary  Congress  (Professor  Robertson),  response  from  j 
the  Chair. 

Visitors  (Mr.  Barford),  responses  by  Professor  Duncan  and  Mr.  Hill. 

Country  Practitioners  (Chair),  response  by  Capt.  B.  Russell. 

Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  (Mr.  Ward),  response  from  Chair. 
Veterinary  Schools  (Mr.  Simcocks),  response  by  Professor  Robertson. 
Veterinary  Medical  Societies  (Mr.  C.  Hunting),  response  by  Mr.  A.  H.  j 
Santy. 

The  President  of  the  B.N.V.C.  (Captain  Russell),  response  by  President. 

The  Officers  of  the  B.N.V.C.  (Mr.  Fraser),  responses  by  Messrs.  Banham 
and  Steel. 

Veterinary  Literature  and  the  Congress  Essayists  (Mr.  Banham),  response  by 'J 
Mr.  W.  Hunting. 

Ladies  (Mr.  M.  Hedley,  jun.),  response  by  Mr.  Garside. 

The  proceedings  were  enlivened  by  songs  and  musical  selec-jl 
tions,  the  President  and  Messrs.  W.  South,  William  Pallin,  1 
Hurrell,  and  Sheather  being  the  principal  performers. 
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SECOND  DAY’S  PROCEEDINGS. 


Thursday,  2 ist  July. 

THIRD  SITTING. 

'HE  President,  on  taking  the  chair  at  io  a.m.,  called  on  Mr. 
limcocks  to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  SiMCOCKS  : The  motion  which  stands  in  my  name  is  as  follows  : — 
The  Congress  protests  against  the  project  of  establishing  a distinct  veteri- 
ary  licensing  body  in  Ireland  ; it  also  considers  that  a school  in  Ireland, 
filiated  with  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  would  not  tend  to 
rofessional  disunity,  and  therefore  the  establishment  of  such  a school  is  not 
aen  to  the  same  objections.”  I feel  it  is  not  necessary  to  detain  you  by 
tying  anything  more  about  this  subject.  I think  a distinct  Irish  licensing 
ady  would  be  a disadvantage  to  the  profession. 

Chairman  : Gentlemen, — You  have  heard  this  motion  by  Mr.  Simcocks. 
his  subject  is  a most  important  one.  It  has  been  before  the  profession 
r some  time  already,  and  I think  they  are  agreed  that  it  would  be  most  in- 
dicious  to  establish  another  licensing  body  for  our  profession  in  these 
ngdoms.  The  profession  has  expressed  itself  most  strongly  on  that  point 
ready,  and  I think  the  Irish  members  are  almost,  if  not  entirely,  unanimous 
opposing  a licensing  school  in  Ireland,  though  a teaching  school  would  be 
benefit.  I therefore  put  the  question  to  the  meeting. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Chairman  : We  will  now  consider  “ The  influence  of  disease  of  the  lower 
uimals  on  the  health  of  man.” 

The  following  paper,  by  PROFESSOR  Robertson,  of  the 
Dndon  Royal  Veterinary  College,  was  then  taken  as  read  : — 

In  prosecuting  the  study  of  that  department  of  social  science, 
iblic  health,  it  is  ever  found  that  many  departments  of 
iman  learning  have  to  be  called  upon,  and  an  extensive  view 
ken  of  the  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  directly 
d indirectly  on  the  whole  question  of  disease  production, 
’t  only  in  man,  but  also  in  plants  and  animals.  While  in 
rect  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  these  various  matters 
lich  bear  upon  the  main  question  under  consideration  is 
th  extensive  and  exact,  will  our  understanding  of  that  to 
lich  these  are  only  in  great  measure  subservient,  be  placed 
on  a broader  and  more  secure  basis. 

Many  fields  of  knowledge  more  or  less  purely  scientific  have 
2n  laid  under  contribution  to  furnish  material  with  the  view  of 
lightening  us  further  than  is  understood  in  the  mere  study  of 
eased  processes  occurring  as  individual  entities,  even  when 


these  appear  endemically  or  epidemically.  This  has  been  carried 
on  with  a more  purely  cosmopolitan  view,  the  preservation  of  the  | 
health  of  the  great  masses  of  our  populations,  and  the  means  by  H 
which  this  health  may  be  raised  to  a yet  higher  standard. 

And  this  is  a question  which,  despite  the  attempts  and  in- ; | 
fluences  of  Malthusian  philosophers,  must  ever  engage  the  j * 
attention  of  philanthropists  and  political  economists  in  every1 11 
country  and  age,  for  there  is  no  more  unassailable  axiom  than 
« that  the  increase  of  the  population  is  the  increase  of  wealth.” 

Of  the  varied  branches  of  human  learning  which  have  been 
drawn  upon  to  furnish  us  with  material  for  the  furtherance  ol 
this  laudable  object,  there  is  none  which,  at  the  present,  holds  out 
for  the  future  more  brilliant  prospects  of  a rich  harvest  than  tlT 

study  of  comparative  pathology. 

As  workers  in  one  corner  of  this  field,  we,  the  practitioners  o 
veterinary  medicine,  are  certainly  in  a position  to  render  som< 
assistance  to  the  furtherance  of  this  object,  and  thus  in  a measur 
return  to  human  medicine  some  little  for  the  much  which,  in  tb 
past,  we  have  received  from  the  sister  profession. 

As  offering  material  for  pure  scientific  and  intellectual  worl 
we  will  not  speak  of  veterinary  science,  nor  yet  as  being  em 
nently  the  field  in  which  may  and  must  be  cultivated  much  < 
the  material  which  is  likely  to  settle  those  presently  difficult  an 
disturbing  questions  in  biological  inquiry  ; but  rathei  direct  al 
tention  to  the  far  humbler  apparently,  and  more  easily  accessibj 
and  comprehended  relations  of  the  subject,  its  position  and  bea 
ings  in  daily  important  points  in  social  science  and  public heatt 

We  prefer  to  take  this  standpoint  in  preference  to  the  mo 
recondite  one  of  its  purely  scientific  aspect,  as  being  not  only 
more  largely  in  demand  for  all  pursuits,  but  as  also  the  one  mo 
easily  understood  by  most  men. 

We,  as  a profession,  are  perfectly  willing  to  be  judged  by  t 
question,  Does  our  work  pay,  and  will  a cultivation  of  veterinal 
medicine  be  productive  of  results  commensurate  to  the  mea 
put  forth  ? 

In  a country  such  as  ours,  where,  from  climatic  and  o 
influences,  the  use  of  animal  food  is  a necessity,  everything  cc 
nected  with  the  preservation  of  animal  health  is  deserving  oft 
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i 'epest  consideration.  We  are  even  now,  with  all  our  present 
;ilities  for  cheap  and  rapid  communication, and  the  truly  gigantic 


I orts  which  have  been  put  forth  with  all  the  force  of  human 
Gfgenuity,  and  support  of  large  capital,  to  land  in  the  British 
ands  animal  produce  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
offering  a steady  increase  in  the  value  of  these  commodities, 
i le  question  so  often  put  years  since  is  still  waiting  solution, 
?\v  are  we  to  find  an  adequate  supply  of  animal  food  for  an 
i creasing  population,  and  that,  too,  at  a price  which  shall  place 
within  the  reach  of  all  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  large  as  is  our  present  consumption  ot 
imal  produce,  it  would  be  enormously  increased  were  it  more 
>ily  obtainable  by  the  great  masses  of  our  population. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  considerations,  and  of  the  undoubted  im- 
rtance  of  British  stock  as  a centre,  the  most  important  centre 
breeding  of  high-class  stock  animals,  that  the  science  which 
irs  upon  the  conservation  of  the  health  of  these  creatures 
:omes  important,  and  of  paramount  value. 
vVe  have  been  too  long  valued  merely  as  agents  through  whom 
vas  sometimes  possible  to  reinstate  diseased  animals  in  healthy 
working  condition,  and  too  little  employed  in  the  prevention 
disease. 

^s  respects  the  actual  and  direct  relation  in  which  veterinary 
mce  stands  as  an  exponent  of  diseased  conditions  in  man, 

1 of  the  extent  to  which,  in  sanitary  science,  the  controlling 
1 preventing  of  disease  in  man,  advantage  may  be  taken 
the  even  meagre  amount  of  knowledge  we  possess  in 
ard  to  the  diseases  of  those  creatures  with  which  we  are 
closely  bound  up,  and  which  influence  us  so  largely,  both 
rinsically  and  intrinsically,  it  would  not  probably  be  safe  to 


)f  this,  however,  we  feel  certain,  that  it  is  in  this  direction  that 
r present  large  influxes  of  knowledge  must  be  looked  for 
'ards  extending  the  power  and  influence  of  that  not  unimpor- 
t section  of  social  science — public  health. 


culate. 


4any  questions  require  solution  bearing  upon  that  one,  How 
are  diseases  of  the  human  subject  produced  by,  or  owe  their 
!in  to,  the  consumption  of  diseased  animal  products  ? These 
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questions  can  only  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  drawing  largely 
on  the  domain  of  veterinary  pathology.  * . 

With  all  the  pressing  inducements,  both  of  material  support, 
and  the  more  powerful  one  of  stern  necessity,  human  sanitary 
science  is  scarcely  passed  beyond  its  infancy  ; what,  then,  may  we 
expect  as  the  condition  of  sanitary  science,  the  offspring  of  the 
much  later  born,  and  as  yet  scarcely  recognised  medicine  of  the 
domestic  animals  ? 

Although  strongly  borne  upon  the  minds  of  many  thinking 
men  that  there  is  some  connection  between  diseases  epizootic  and 
diseases  epidemic , we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  relations 
which  subsist  between  coincident  epidemics  and  epizootics; 
marvellously  little  of  the  transmission  of  disease  even  from 
animals  of  one  species  to  those  of  another  species,  and  probably  | 
less  of  the  propagation  of  disease  of  any  kind  from  animals  to 
men,  and  from  men  to  animals,  although  these  are  often  so 
intimately  associated  through  cohabitation  and  otherwise. 

No  doubt  within  the  last  few  years  men  have  by  various  ,! 
means — appeals  to  their  pockets,  to  their  self-preservation,  instincts, 
and  otherwise — had  their  attention  rather  frequently  and  closely  . 
directed  to  certain  ascertained  facts  in  connection  with  the  actual 
transmission,  and  possible  extension  of  this  transmission,  to  men 
of  certain  diseases  to  which  those  creatures,  which,  either  through 
their  lives  minister  to  our  wants  and  pleasures,  or  to  which  we 
are  so  largely  indebted  for  our  food  supplies,  are  liable.  And 
also  that,  although  serious  when  located  in  these  animals,  they 
become  fearfully  fatal  when  transferred  to  the  human  subject. 

With  even  our  meagre  amount  of  special  knowledge  pertaining 
to  the  diseases  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  the  little  information 
we  possess  respecting  the  connection  of  coincident  epidemics  and 
epizootics,  or  of  epidemics  following  or  preceding  epizootics,  we  ? 
are  now  in  a position  to  state  at  least  as  certain  that  several  fatal  j 
diseases,  and  other  extremely  troublesome  disorders,  owe  their 
origin  to  certain  necessary  changes,  metamorphoses  of  particular 
animal  existences,  these  existences  having,  previous  to  their 
implantation  in  human  organisms,  found  a habitation  in  the 
bodies  of  certain  of  these  creatures  with  which  we  are  daily 
in  contact  more  or  less  intimately,  and  which  extrinsically  or 
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intrinsically  operate  thus  certainly  on  our  own  organisms.  The 
itroduction  of  these  living  entities  or  partially  developed  organ- 
sms  may  occasionally  occur  indirectly  through  their  having 
assed  into  other  and  different  media,  and  through  these 
eing  conveyed  into  human  bodies  when  the  cycle  of  their  exis- 
mce  is  completed.  The  ordinary  and  common  mode  of  this 
Production,  however,  is  through  the  direct  passage  of  these 
ntities  in  definite  stages  of  their  life-history,  while  located  in 
.articular  tissues  of  such  animals  as  are  employed  for  human 
>od.  It  is  probable  that  many,  indeed  the  greater  number  of 
uese  partially-developed  animal  forms  are,  on  their  introduction 
.to  the  human  digestive  canal,  rendered,  from  various  causes, 

Iiortive,  so  that  only  a moiety  of  those  ingested  pass  on  to 
saturation;  while  we  also  know  that  even  some  of  these  may  con- 
;iue  to  thrive,  perfect  their  existence,  and  ultimately  pass  away  to 
nntinue  the  circle  of  existence  without  inducing  even  temporary 
anoyance,  much  less  serious  disease.  Others,  however,  and 
:obably  as  we  become  better  acquainted  with  the  genesis  of 
;ese  lowly  forms  of  animal  life  we  will  find  many  more,  which 
in  the  course  of  their  life-development  the  direct  cause  or 
ducing  factors  of  much  disturbance  or  of  serious  disease.  This 
t.turbance  and  disease  is  induced  in  many  ways,  and  they 
^erate  in  various  and  differing  modes. 

lln  some  the  situation,  organ,  or  tissue  chosen  for  the  special 
bitation  and  resting-place  may  be  of  such  a character  that  any 
ringement  of  texture  may,  on  the  mere  physical  ground  of 
ality,  be  objectionable,  or  productive  of  baleful  consequences, 
hhers,  again,  produce  less  disturbance  by  the  mere  invasion  of 
mes  and  physical  occupation  of  space  than  by  the  induction  of 
r ta*n  Ganges  and  disturbances  of  the  normal  exchanges  of  the 
[ ly,  the  production  of  so-called  chemico-vital  changes. 

| -n  some  the  mischievous  results  of  their  presence’ may  be 
mly  regarded  as  due  to  the  direct  and  active  agency  of  the 
PttUgrants  themselves,  by  whatever  method  these  are  brought 

LUt  m othen5 1 again,  although  not  actually  themselves  the 
ease-producing  agents,  they  are  the  developers  or  manu- 
-urers  of  some  material  or  agency  which  acts  thus  hurtfully. 
n some,  the  effects  of  the  presence  of  these  parasitic  existences 
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are  short,  transient,  and  only  evidenced  at  a particular  period  of 
their  growth  ; in  others  impairment  of  function,  and  interference 
with  the  external  exchanges  continues  throughout  the  entire 
period  these  organisms  remain  alive  in  the  body  of  their  host. 

Besides  the  diseases  which  are  thus  directly  traceable  to  the 
inroads  of  parasitic  animals,  it  may  be  of  microscopic  character, 
and  which  we  are  only  now  awakening  to  the  importance  of,  and 
which  are  conveyed  into  the  human  body  by  partaking  as  food 
of  the  flesh  of  creatures  where  these  entities  are  found.  There  : 
are  yet  many  other  diseased  conditions  which,  if  not  yet  so 
clearly  established  as  essentially  originating  from  the  passage 
through  similar  media  of  living  and  particulate  organisms,  are  no 
less  surely  introduced  thus  directly  and  intrinsically,  and  when 
so  implanted  are  as  potent  in  their  evil  and  disastrous  results  as 
those  others  whose  death-dealing  powers  are  clearly  traceable  to 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  minute  or  larger  forms  of  animal  life. 

Although  not  disturbing  or  destroying  by  pressure  or  physical 
influence,  we  are  satisfied  that  in  these  cases  of  the  ingestion  of 
animal  tissues  in  peculiar  conditions  of  change  or  transformation, . 
when  particular  adventitious  depositions  or  new  formations  exist, , 
that  such,  through  their  introduction  and  partial  incorporation  with  l 
the  healthy  receiving  body,  have  the  power  either  of  inducing 
destructive  tissue  change  when  received  analogous  to  those  which 
have  resulted  in  their  production  in  the  living  tissues  from  which 
these  received  materials  have  been  separated,  or  of  inducing 
certain  specific  changes  and  disturbances,  both  in  the  various 
tissues  of  the  bodies  where  now  situated,  or  an  entire  perversion  oil 
the  relation  in  which  these  bodies  stand  to  the  outer  world,  an(J 
the  steady  and  recurring  exchanges  carried  on  in  connectioijlj 
with  it. 

Another  tolerably  large  group  of  disease-producing  influence  | 
emanating  from  animals  and  acting  upon  man,  are  those  whic 
operate,  not  through  the  ingestion  of  animal  tissue  as  food,  where 
by  either  parasitic  existences  or  specific  diseased  conditions  ar 
induced,  but  which  exert  their  power  of  disease-induction  by  direc 
implantation  from  without  of  disease  germs,  whether  these  b 
organisms  living  and  particulate  or  minute  particles  of  speciall 
formed  animal  tissue  (bioplasm)  ; a group  in  which  disease  froi 
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animals  is  directly  or  indirectly  implanted  in  human  bodies 
apart  from  the  use  of  animal  tissue  as  human  food.  Of  diseases 
included  in  this  class  capable  of  transmission  to  man,  and  in  him 
capable,  probably,  of  indefinite  multiplication,  are  certain  specific 
febrile  disturbances,  as  Glanders  and  Diphtheria,  and  specific 
-skin  diseases. 

That  the  most  malignant  of  fevers,  Glanders-Farcy,  may  be 
communicated  from  animals  to  man  by  the  conveyance  of  the 
;ontagium  both  directly  and  indirectly,  there  is  little  doubt. 
While,  judging  from  the  capability  of  its  propagation  in  the  horse, 
md  the  undoubted  properties  of  volatibility  possessed  by  the  virus, 
rot  to  mention  the  evidence  which  may  be  gathered  from 
. ecorded  cases  of  its  development  in  man,  there  is  sufficient  to 
varrant  us  in  regarding  with  much  suspicion  the  congregation  or 
ocation  of  human  beings  in  close  proximity  to  stables,  or  where 
he  emanations  from  horses  may  find  their  way  into  human 
hvellings.  That  such  is  particularly  deserving  of  attention,  is 
he  more-  evident  when  we  know  that  in  such  centres  as  our  own 
: nd  other  large  cities,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  enact- 
nents  to  the  contrary,  Glanders-Farcy  seems  to  have  an  abiding 
'.abitation. 

That  certain  diseases  of  the  dermal  tissues,  not  dangerous,  it 
nay  be,  but  very  troublesome,  may  be  propagated  from  animals 
o man,  we  have  a large  mass  of  evidence  to  prove.  We  have 
Dund  on  two  separate  occasions  in  two  different  parishes  a severe 
utbreak  of  “ Ringworm,”  probably  parasitic,  directly  traceable 
a a like  uncared-for  condition  in  some  young  cattle. 

In  both  these  instances  much  inconvenience  and  discomfort 
'as  the  result  of  the  propagation  of  the  disease.  The  direct 
onnection  with  the  cattle  was  easily  traced,  and  abundance  of 
roof  was  forthcoming  to  link  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  the 
uman  subject  with  its  previous  existence  in  the  cattle. 

It  is  from  diseases  of  this  group,  the  inoculable  and  contagious, 
iat  men  in  their  daily  intercourse  with  domesticated  animals, 
nd  in  the  exercise  of  certain  handicrafts  and  trades  where  animal 
roducts  are  the  materials  acted  upon,  are  occasionally  such 
-rious  sufferers. 

With  these  animal  products  in  a fresh  and  recent  state,  or 
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preserved  by  desiccation,  a potent  specific  virus  is  retained,  from 
which,  through  inoculation,  results  terribly  fatal  to  human  life 
sometimes  proceed. 

It  is  thus  that  morbid  influences  proceeding  from  animals 
actually  sufferers  from  disease,  or  from  products  taken  from 
animals  which  have  died  or  been  killed  while  so  suffering,  act 
directly  in  inducing  disease  in  man. 

Influences  of  this  class  may  not,  however,  stay  here:  they  cer- 
tainly do  not  in  the  lower  animals,  and  why  should  they  do  so  in 
the  human  subject  ? and  if  less  fatal  while  acting  in  an  indirect 
manner,  they  are  certainly  more  insidious  and  less  capable  of 
being  guarded  against.  I am  satisfied  that  indirectly,  as  impuri- 
ties difficult  or  impossible  of  detection,  the  active  principles  or 
germs  of  diseases,  the  influence  of  which  on  human  health  is  in 
the  direction  indicated,  exist  as  impurities  contaminating  water 
supplies,  and  are  directly  in  this  way  provocative  in  animals  of 
serious  disease.  And  although  not  at  the  present  moment  in  a 
position  in  which  we  may  lay  our  fingers  on  an  individual  out- 
break of  disease  amongst  men  and  satisfy  all  that  such  is  trace- 
able to  this  source,  there  is  really  no  valid  or  feasible  reason  why 
such  should  not  operate  in  like  manner  in  them.  These  morbid 
influences  are  in  both  men  and  animals  capable  of  development 
from  one  source  by  direct  propagation,  and  certainly  in  the  latter  I 
may  be  distributed  in  a mediate  manner  also,  why  not  in  the 
former  when  the  relations  between  both  are  otherwise  so  close  or  J 
identical  ? 

Of  the  first  class  of  influences  inimical  to  human  health  orj 
destructive  of  human  life,  proceeding  from  employing  as  food 
animal  tissues  in  a state  of  disease,  are  those  of  parasitic  animal 
origin.  In  these  the  specific  organism  may  enter  the  human! 
body  in  varying  stages  of  development,  rarely,  probably  never  ir 
a mature  form,  usually  in  that  in  which  its  existence  is  largel) 
ensured  by  the  special  powers  of  its  particular  stage  of  life 
development  enabling  it  to  resist  the  different  destructive  agen- 
cies and  influences  which  it  may  encounter.  Also  in  that  stag<^ 
when  a further  residence  in  a particular  animal  body  is  essentiaj 
for  the  perfecting  of  its  life-cycle  ; indeed,  it  is  this  very  perfecting 
which  ensures  the  disagreeable  or  dangerous  results  to  the  host.j 
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Many  who  even,  it  may  be,  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  such 
minute  organisms  are  contained  in  the  tissues  of  animals  used  as 
bod,  beHeve  that  they  are  perfectly  safe  from  any  untoward  re- 
sults which  might  occur  from  the  ingestion  of  such  organisms  if 
she  tissues  in  which  these  may  be  situated  are  subjected  to  the 
>rdinary  processes  of  cooking. 

This,  although  upon  the  whole  an  assurance  which  may  be 
ndulged  in  with  tolerable  comfort,  is  certainly  not  to  be  implicitly 
elied  upon  in  every  instance,  and  in  respect  of  every  organism 
apable  of  metamorphosis. 

While  we  must  never  forget  the  very  great  tendency  there  is 
d fall  short  of  the  carrying  out  of  any  cooking  process  to  what 
> perfection  in  entirety,  and  how  often  it  is  only  executed  very 
artially  as  respects  the  whole  material  subjected  to  the  process. 
While  although  we  are  perfectly  assured  of  the  certainty  of 
le  disease-producing  powers,  and  are  able  to  recognise  the  indi- 
ations  and  symptoms  of  such  as  follow  the  invasion  of  many 
f these  living  organisms,  it  is  not  absolutely  placed  beyond 
aubt  but  rather  the  opposite,  that  many  occult  and  puzzling 
henomena  of  a morbid  character  ought  not  truly  to  be 
signed  to  a similar  origin. 

We  are  aware  that  many  morbid  states,  which  in  our  time 
*e  correctly  recognised  as  resulting  from  the  introduction  into 
le  human  body  of  lowly-organised  forms  were  in  the  days  of 
.ir  fathers  either  not  differentiated,  or  if  separately  recognised 
id  identified,  were  assigned  to  other  and  probably  some  gene- 
lly  operating  agency.  So  that  presumably  with  the  extension 
our  knowledge  in  this  particular  domain  of  nature,  we  may 
'edict  a more  accurate  and  comprehensive  estimate  of  the 
iture  of  diseased  processes,  and  of  the  inducing  factors  of  these. 
Of  that  other  great  group  of  influences  originated  from  the 
"ployment  as  human  food  of  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have 
-d  while  suffering  from  particular  diseases,  or  which  have  been 
lughtered  for  fear  they  might  die  ! Those  which  proceed  from 
uses  other  than  the  entrance  into  and  retention  in  the  system 
living,  particulate  organisms  in  any  stage  of  existence,  and 
uch,  as  distinct  from  these  latter  agencies,  seem  to  operate 
rely  in  a chemico-vital  manner. 
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Of  these  influences  of  disease-inducing  factors,  we  are  only 
very  partially  informed,  but  from  what  is  known,  there  are  just 
grounds  to  suspect  that  in  the  position  of  disease-producing 
agencies,  they  are  equally,  if  not  more  potent,  than  the  others ; 
they  are  equally  largely  distributed,  and  with  our  present  ar- 
rangements equally  beyond  our  control;  while  with  the  other  class, 
the  organised  and  living  disease-germs,  we  find  that  with  experi- 
mental investigation  in  the  domain  of  pathology,  our  catalogue 
of  disorders  distinctly  referable  to  these  agencies  is  steadily  being 
rendered  more  voluminous. 

The  influences  noted  under  the  third  and  last  group  we  have 
touched  upon — the  influences  of  direct  implantation  of  disease 
into  the  human  body ; of  inoculation  with  morbific  or  disease- 
producing  entities,  which,  when  received,  induce  a develop- 
ment of  conditions  and  phenomena  similar  to  those  exhibited  in 
the  body  from  whence  they  may  have  proceeded,  are  of  all 
■others  the  most  appreciable,  and  so  far  easily  understood  ; they 
are  also,  when  occurring,  many  of  them  of  the  most  virulent  and 
destructive  character. 

In  the  form  of  direct  and  immediate  action  they  are  the  ob- 
noxious influences  in  regard  to  which  we  are  always  most  likely 
to  make  attempts  to  combat  or  ward  off.  When,  however,  we 
regard  this  set  of  influences  as  likely  of  operating  injuriously 
in  an  indirect  or  mediate  manner,  the  probabilities  of  ou: 
being  able  to  cope  successfully  with  such  are  remote,  particular! 
when  we  consider  the  present  views  entertained  by  many  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  more  malignant  of  these,  and  the  execu 
tive  machinery  employed  for  their  suppression  and  eradication 
These  several  great  classes  of  influences  in  the  roll  of  disease 
production,  although  at  first  sight  apparently  widely  different,  an 
when  more  closely  examined  and  analysed,  found  to  exhibit 
wonderful  similarity  in  distribution,  modes  of  manifestation,  arnfe 
terminal  results. 

Although  the  living  particulate  entities  which  we  have  referre 
to  may  in  some  instances  produce  diseases  through  their  special! 
of  location  and  mechanical  interference  with  the  rhythmic  actio: 
of  certain  tissue-elements,  they  not  less  frequently  operate  asd 
the  other  great  groups  of  influence  we  have  drawn  your  atte 
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ion  to  through  the  induction  of  chemical  changes,  and  con- 
equent  impairment  of  function  in  solid  and  liquid  tissues. 

We  have  now  thus  purposely,  in  briefly  and  imperfectlydirect- 
ng  your' attention  to  the ‘‘influences  of  diseases  of  the  lower 
:.nimals  on  the  health  of  man,”  refrained  from  entering  into  any 
details  of  those  influences,  merely  making  an  endeavour  to  place 
jefore  you  in  a most  general  light  the  main  avenues  or  roads  in 
/hich  we  are,  so  far,  certain  these  influences  will  be  found  travel- 
ing— the  great  general  principle,  from  the  examination  of  which 
•ou  will  work  out  the  details.  The  details  and  the  elucidation  of 
ihese  we  leave  to  our  brother  practitioners  of  animal  medicine  to 
ring  out  in  a particulate  manner  by  the  narration  in  the  discus- 
ion  of  fact  and  experiment  which  may  have  come  under  their 
wn  observation,  ever  remembering  that  the  science  of  medi- 
ine  is  not  one  of  induction,  but  of  deduction  ; that  here,  unlike 
nany  other  sciences,  there  are  no  fixed  principles  which  may  be 
lid  down  from  which  we  may  reason  to  conclusions  or  issues, 
pon  which,  as  a basis,  we  may  build  a system  ; that  it  is  first  by  a 
Drrect  registration  of  facts  and  phenomena  that  we  can  ascend 
) the  recognition  of  these  truths  which  are  to  us  the  expression 
general  laws. 

We  have  first  of  all  directed  your  attention  to  that  great  source 
f influence  of  animal  disease  on  human  health  which  is  inti- 
lately  bound  up  with  the  existence  and  life-history  of  living 
articulate  organisms,  which  organisms,  in  the  perfecting  of  their 
fe-cycle,  require  for  their  habitat  at  different  periods  of  their 
■dstence,  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  closely  associated  with 
..m. 

Many  of  these  animals  are  so  closely  bound  up  with  us  as  to 
- regarded  as  chief  sources  of  our  food  supply,  others  are 
.aintained  chiefly  as  ministering  in  other  ways  to  the  necessities 
* luxuries  of  human  life. 

Prominent  examples  of  this  great  source  of  disease-produc- 
g influence  to  man  are  seen  in  the  connection  subsisting 
| ffween  the  earlier  or  cystic  condition  of  certain  parasites  of  the 
od-supplying  animals,  and  the  mature  forms  of  these  as  found 
the  human  subject. 

In  pointing  out  as  a second  fruitful  source  of  human  disease, 
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the  employment  as  an  article  of  food  of  animal  tissue  or  animal 
products,  taken  from  the  bodies  of  creatures  in  an  unnatural 
and  consequently  unhealthy  state,  although  this  condition  of 
unhealth  may  not  be  directly  dependent  on . the  existence  in 
these  tissues  or  products  of  living  and  particulate  organisms, 
there  is  present  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  all  but  the  most 
sceptical  that  there  is  even  a more  serious  source  of  mischief — 
more  serious  because  its  disease  or  death-dealing  powers  are 
less  capable  to  many  of  a clear  demonstration. 

Under  this  great  group  of  influences,  we  come  to  deal  with 
agencies  more  largely  distributed,  less  suspected  and  more  dan- 
gerous, and  which  are  particularly  in  operation  amongst  the 
most  susceptible  of  our  race,  the  otherwise  delicate  and  the 
very  young. 

Here  we  encounter  and  have  to  deal  with  the  influences  as 
articles  of  food,  excited  by  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  of  such 
food-yielding  animals  as  succumb  to  the  varied  forms  of  Anthrax 
Fever  ; the  large  and  increasing  class  of  blood  or  anthracoid 
diseases,  the  constitutional  affections  of  a more  or  less  pronounced 
tubercular  and  scrofulous  character,  and  with  many  other  febrile 
and  general  disorders. 

To  detail  the  evidence  which  might  be  produced  in  support  of 
the  hurtful  influence  of  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  of  such 
animals,  or  the  employment  as  infant  or  invalid  food  of  their! 
milk,  would  occupy  more  time  than  is  allotted  to  me. 

Evidence  in  support  of  this  statement,  I doubt  not,  many  can| 
give  from  their  own  personal  knowledge,  and  much  more  may  be| 
obtained  by  a perusal  of  the  special  literature  of  our  own  and| 
other  countries. 

Under  the  third  grouping  which  we  have  made  of  influences! 
hurtful  to  man,  those  proceeding  from  direct  implantation  from!; 
without,  from  inoculation  with  diseased  germs,  as  apart  from  thd 
question  of  the  use  of  animal  tissue  as  human  food,  but  as  resulttj 
ing  from  immediate  or  mediate  contact  of  animals  with  ourselves!  j 
we  have  some  of  the  most  patent,  as  also  some  of  the  mosj 
hidden  influences  in  the  entire  range  of  disease-production. 

Here  we  have  also  to  deal  with  the  wondrous  influences  whicH 
the  artificial  production  of  some  specific  diseases  seems  to  possess |) 
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j in  conferring  resisting  power  on  both  men  and  animals  in  cases 
I where  these  are  afterwards  subject  to  the  influences  of  such 
[ affections  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  operation  of  disease-pro- 
| ducing  agencies. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  as  respects  the  potency  of  many  of 
[ these  disease-producing  influences  to  which  we  have  directed 
j attention,  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  from  climatic  and 
other  considerations,  enjoy  an  enviable  exemption.  Still  we 
Lj  I may  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  certain 
'ii  diseases  in  man  which  are  directly  traceable  to  their  previous 
: k existence  in  those  animals  which  we  have  made  subservient  to 
i,j  our  necessities  or  pleasures,  nor  yet  to  the  possibility  of  a further 
;-k  extension  of  such  undesirable  contingencies  if  we  continue  to 
> carry  out  certain  practices. 


The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Professor  Axe,  of  the  London 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  to  open  the  discussion. 


Professor  Axe  : Gentlemen, — The  subject  which  I have  been  asked  to 
i introduce  to  you  this  morning  is  one  which  I think,  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
importance,  excels  any  other  of  those  subjects  which  will  be  brought  before 
(\  you  during  this  Congress.  It  is  one  which  appeals  to  you  not  only  as  veteri- 
: nary  surgeons,  it  appeals  to  you  likewise  in  your  social  positions  ; it  appeals 
: to  your  families,  to  every  hamlet  and  village  in  Great  Britain  ; it  appeals  to 
t the  rising  generation,  to  all  continents  and  nations.  It  is  a question  which 
i forms  a part  of  a great  subject,  namely , public  health.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
p for  me  to  remind  you  that  public  health,  if  it  means  anything,  means  national 
f prosperity,  wealth,  power,  and  character.  If,  therefore,  this  question  is 

I imbued  with  such  importance,  I think  it  will  claim  to  take  precedence  in 
your  consideration  above  all  that  has  gone  before  or  will  follow. 

The  influence  of  disease  of  the  lower  animals  on  the  health  of  man  can  only 
be  regarded  in  one  light,  namely,  as  having  a tendency  to  produce  disease  in 
him  ; unless  we  take  another  view  of  it  (which  I think  is  a view  of  the  highest 
importance,  but  it  gives  the  question  rather  a paradoxical  character) — unless 
we  regard  the  influence  of  disease  of  the  lower  animals  on  the  health  of  man 
as  a prophylactic  influence,  as  we  have  a right  to  do,  if  we  can  show  that  it 
has  under  any  circumstances  such  an  influence  ; then  its  importance  becomes 
still  further  enhanced.  We  shall  have  no  difficulty,  I think,  in  seeing  that 
under  certain  circumstances  disease  in  animals  contributes  to  the  security  of 
I man.  It  is  our  wont  immediately  to  regard  disease  affecting  animals  as  at 
all  times  destructive.  This  view  of  the  question  however,  I submit,  is  not  a 
correct  one.  We  need  only  refer,  in  proof  of  the  proposition  which  I have 
laid  down  to  you,  to  the  influence  of  vaccine  virus  upon  the  human  constitu- 
tion in  protecting  it  from  the  ravages  of  Smallpox.  Therefore,  gentlemen, 
with  this  plan  before  me,  I would  suggest  to  you  that  the  influence  of  disease 
of  the  lower  animals  on  the  health  of  man  is  conservative  as  well  as  destruc- 
tive. It  is,  however,  looking  at  the  question  from  a sanitary  point  of  view, 
equally  necessary  to  enquire  as  to  what  are  the  relations  of  the  diseases  of 
animals  to  ourselves.  I think  perhaps  we  might  have  improved  the  heading 
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of  this  subject  by  so  expressing  it  : — “ The  relations  of  the  diseases  of  the 
lower  animals  to  the  health  of  man.” 

In  directing  your  attention  to  these  questions,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us 
to  bear  in  mind  that  man  has  chosen  to  collect  around  him  certain  creatures, 
which  he  has  domesticated.  Some  of  those  creatures  he  has  found  it 
necessary  to  render  subservient  to  his  use  as  a diet  ; others  he  has  occupied 
as  beasts  of  burden  ; others  he  has  domesticated  on  account  of  their  pro- 
tective influence,  and  on  account  of  his  great  admiration  for  them.  When 
we  remember  that  in  this  country  domesticated  animals  represent  a large 
amount  of  our  national  wealth,  it  becomes  obvious  to  us  that  we  cannot 
make  too  great  a united  effort  to  secure  them,  and  in  securing  them  it 
follows  that  we  shall,  in  a very  great  measure,  secure  ourselves,  from  the 
ravages  of  those  diseases  which  are  transmissible  from  the  lower  animals 
to  us.  (Hear,  hear.) 

With  reference  to  diseases  of  the  lower  animals,  I may  just  remind  you 
that  they  vary  very  considerably  in  their  character,  and,  moreover,  that  not 
one,  perhaps,  of  the  animals  which  we  have  brought  under  domestication — 
I say  not  one  of  them  is  incapable  of  elaborating  within  its  body  a disease 
which  is  transmissible  to  man  ; that  is  to  say,  that  we  find  among  our  crea- 
tures the  capability  of  elaborating  within  their  bodies  disease  which  may  be, 
under  certain  circumstances  and  conditions,  transmitted  to  us.  And  this, 
no  matter  whether  we  regard  or  look  up  to  the  horse  or  down  to  the  harm- 
less necessary  cat  ; the  whole  of  them  are  in  this  position.  Now  disease,  as 
it  appears  in  animals,  as  we  have  just  observed,  assumes  a variety  of  forms. 
We  find  in  animals  diseases  identical  in  their  pathology  with  ailments  pecu- 
liar to  man  ; and  moreover,  we  know  that  these  diseases,  or  many  of  them, 
are  capable  of  passing  from  the  lower  animals  to  man.  The  great  question 
which  I think  I will  suggest  to  you  for  your  consideration  and  deliberation  (no 
one  can  dispute  the  fact  of  the  transmissibility  of  disease) — the  great  question, 
I think,  for  us  to  consider  from  a sanitary  point  of  view,  is  as  to  the  particu- 
lar diseases  which  are  capable  of  being  transmitted  from  animals  to  man* 
and  from  man  to  animals  ; and,  secondly,  under  what  circumstances  and 
conditions  is  that  transmissibility  capable  of  being  effected.  I need  hardly 
insist  that,  notwithstanding  that  animal  diseases  may  pass  over  to  man, 
certain  conditions  are  necessary  in  order  to  establish  their  connection.  I 
may,  perhaps,  refer  here  by  way  of  illustration  to  practical  experience,  rather 
than  appeal  to  that  which  has  been  observed  or  written  by  others. 

Some  years  ago — indeed  I may  say  for  seven  years — I conducted  a series 
of  experiments  on  that  very  destructive  malady,  Tuberculosis.  In  regard 
to  rabbits  and  other  animals,  I was  particularly  struck  with  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  tubercular  matter  behaved  under  different  circumstances 
and  conditions.  The  experiment  to  which  I now  refer  had  for  its  object  to 
determine  as  to  whether  by  the  ingestion  of  tubercular  material — that  is  to 
say,  by  feeding  animals  upon  the  viscera  of  others  invaded  by  tubercular 
matter — it  was  possible  to  excite  the  disease  in  the  recipients  of  the  flesh. 
For  that  purpose  cats  were  procured;  to  some  of  them  were  given  small 
quantities  of  tubercular  tissue  at  long  intervals,  for  a long  period,  and  in 
conjunction  with  their  ordinary  food.  Those  animals,  notwithstanding  that 
the  experiment  extended  over  months,  failed  to  become  affected  with  the 
disease.  Other  animals  were  at  the  same  time  confined  in  their  diet  to 
tubercular  flesh.  While  in  the  one  case  the  animals  resisted  the  infective 
matter,  in  the  other  case  they  readily  and  quickly  succumbed.  This  would 
suggest  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  conditions  for  the  transmission  of  disease 
from  one  animal  to  another,  may  be  interfered  with  by  the  existence  of  un- 
favourable conditions,  as  shown  by  the  experiment  to  which  I have 
referred. 
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We  may  take  notice,  I think,  while  referring  to  this  question,  of  the  fact  of 
the  prevalence  of  Tuberculosis  in  our  country  ; we  may  take  notice  further  of 
j the  fact  that  that  prevalence  is  in  all  probability  due  to  two  causes ; firstly,  the 
-I  in-breeding  which  is  indulged  in  this  country  to  a great  extent ; secondly,  to 
the  fact  that  the  offspring  of  our  highly  fed  animals  are  allowed  to  feed  on  the 
i;  milk  of  their  dams,  many  of  which  are  subjects  of  this  disease  ; and  while  so 
feeding  they  fall,  sooner  or  later,  victims  to  that  disease,  with  the  germs  of 
which  they  have  been  contaminated.  We  find  support  in  this  belief  from  the 
fact  that  whereas  the  offspring  of  those  animals,  although  affected  with  thi§ 

: malady,  when  they  are  fed  with  the  milk  of  healthy  animals — notwithstanding 
that  they  receive  into  their  system  a portion  of  the  milk  of  the  diseased 
; .animal— have  the  power,  as  in  the  case  of  the  experiment  to  which  I have 
: referred,  to  resist  the  inroads  of  the  malady,  and  so  escaping  its  destructive 
: nfluence.  Now,  gentlemen,  besides  this  particular  disease,  we  have  others. 

. 1‘ivhich  would  serve  to  illustrate  another  phase  of  this  question. 

We  notice  besides  these  specific  constitutional  diseases  of  animals,  that 
i:  | .here  are  others  intimately  bound  up  with  the  habits  of  people, — inti- 
J • nately  connected  with  the  relations — the  domestic  relations  in  which  we 
r f..iave  placed  them.  I speak  now  more  especially  in  reference  to  parasitic 
>:  affections.  The  cases  in  this  country  of  disease  from  the  large  prevalence 
:>f  parasitic  affections  may  be  estimated  by  millions.  Not  only  so,  besides, 
oeing  destructive  to  the  animals  themselves,  we  find,  in  accordance  with  the 
•rovisions  of  nature  that  many  of  those  parasitical  organisms  require,  in, 
rder  that  they  may  become  fully  matured,  to  reside  in  the  body  of  the 
■:uman  bearer.  Now  if  we  admit  these  facts,  the  question  must  appear  to  us. 
.1  one  light — that  important  light  which  is  suggested  to  us  by  sanitary  science., 
t would  be  useless  for  me,  gentlemen, — it  would  be  occupying  your  time 
nnecessarily — were  I to  wade  through  the  whole  of  those  disorders  which 
re  capable  of  being  transmitted  from  animals  to  man  ; the  conclusion,  or 
ather  the  direction,  which  I desire  your  thoughts  shall  take,  is  that  we  shall 
im  to  become  useful  members,  not  only  of  our  profession,  but  useful  mem- 
ers  of  the  State.  I am  convinced  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when, 
nder  the  influence  of  a properly-regulated  guidance,  social  science  will  have 
spresentatives  in  the  body  of  our  profession.  I am  strongly  of  opinion 
iat  public  health  must  needs  appeal  to  us,  sooner  or  later,  for  the  assistance 
hich  we  can,  and  which  we  will  insist  as  constituents  on  giving  to  it.  We 
ave  only  to  look  back  to  very  recent  times  in  order  to  convince  ourselves 
f the  necessity  for,  and  the  want  of  aid  in  our  medical  department.  When 
e see  gentlemen,  otherwise  of  high  attainment,  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
tnitary  officers,  who  are  insufficiently  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  diseases 
1 animals  to  offer  a secure  and  safe  conclusion  to  those  by  whom  they  are 
■nployed,  and  who,  by  an  appeal  to  the  veterinary  profession,  might  have 
tved  themselves  considerable  trouble,  might  have  removed  all  fear  of  error, 
id  been  of  public  service  and  benefit, — when  we  remember  this,  we  have  a 
ght  to  insist  that  the  veterinary  profession  shall  take  part  in  the  interests  of 
lblic  health.  Gentlemen,  it  is  this  right  for  which  1 would  ask  your  con- 
deration,  to  concentrate  your  ideas  upon  those  points  which  will  represent 
’ the  public  as  capable  of  imparting  knowledge  to  our  Government 
ithorities,  which  will  enable  them  to  place  public  health  on  a more  secure 
undation. 

It  is  imperative,  in  order  that  sanitary  science  may  flourish  in  this  country 
at  comparative  pathology  should  be  a part  of  the  education  of  the  sanitary 
hcer.  How  much  this  question  bears  upon  another  which  will  be  brought 
fore  you,  I need  not  point  out, — namely,  the  question  of  the  inspection  of 
eat,  a question  which  is  prominent  in  importance  as  a social  science 
lestion,  and  one  upon  which  your  views  will  be  asked  probably  during  the- 
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sittings  to-day.  Gentlemen,  those  are  the  few  remarks  with  which  I wish  to 
introduce  this  subject  ; I hope  you  will  give  it  your  full  consideration,  and 
use  every  power  you  possess  to  bring  it  before  the  public  in  the  light 
which  will  enable  them  to  provide  against  the  diseases  which  are  now  so 
abundantly  affecting  the  people. 

Professor  Duncan:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — Although  this  subject 
is  one  which  I consider  second  to  none  in  importance,  and  one  in  which  I 
am,  perhaps  from  natural  predilection,  more  especially  interested  than  many 
others ; still  I must  apologise  for  speaking  at  this  time,  not  expecting  to  be 
called  upon  till  later,  and  hoping  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  elder  members 
of  the  profession,  who  have  given  it  their  study  in  such  a densely-populated 
place  as  Great  Britain.  But,  in  discussing  this  paper,  we  have  before  us 
perhaps  decidedly  the  most  important  subject  we,  as  veterinarians,  can  take 
up.  One  of  the  earlier  sentences  in  the  essay  before  us  reads  thus  : — “ As 
respects  the  actual  and  direct  relation  in  which  veterinary  science  stands  as 
an  exponent  of  diseased  conditions  in  man,  and  of  the  extent  to  which,  in 
sanitary  science,  the  controlling  and  preventing  of  disease  in  man,  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  the  even  meagre  amount  of  knowledge  we  possess  in  regard 
to  the  diseases  of  those  creatures  with  which  we  are  so  closely  bound  up,  and 
which  influence  us  so  largely,  both  extrinsically  and  intrinsically,  it  would  not 
probably  be  safe  to  speculate.”  I think  we  will  agree  with  that  statement,  that ' 
it  would  not  probably  be  safe  to  speculate  upon  it  ; but  does  not  this  bring  be- 
fore us  very  prominently  our  bounden  duty  in  this  matter  ? We  have  certainly 
contributed  somewhat  to  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge  and  sanitary 
science,  but,  as  has  just  been  remarked,  it  is  a meagre  amount ; it  is  not  that 
amount  which  might  be  expected  from  us  as  members  of  a learned  profession. 
We  have,  Mr.  President,  I hold,  been  wanting  in  our  duty  in  this  respect; 
we  have  not  attained  to  the  knowledge  which  we  should  have  had,  and  which  ! 
was  open  to  us,  in  respect  to  the  effect  of  diseases  of  animals  upon  public 
health  ; and  if  this  Congress  produces  no  other  result  than  the  turning  of  our 
minds  towards  the  subject,  and  inducing  us  to  pay  more  special  attention  to 
perfecting,  to  improving,  and  to'  building  up  our  knowledge  on  these  points 
to  a firm  and  satisfactory  basis — so  that  it  may  be  referred  to  as  authority  in  ! 
discussions  on  this  matter — then  this  Congress  shall  have  accomplished  a 
noble  end  indeed. 

To  that  end  I beg  to  offer  one  or  two  practical  suggestions.  First,  I would  I 
urge  that  in  our  colleges,  and  by  private  members  of  the  profession,  more 
prominence  should  be  given  to  microscopic  study  and  investigation. 
Hitherto  this  has  been  too  much  neglected.  We  have  been  too  intensely  : 
“ practical  ” in  this  respect.  By  many  the  microscope  is  looked  on  as  little 
else  than  a pretty  toy.  And  even  in  our  colleges  its  value  has  not  been  in- 
sisted on  as  it  should.  Certainly,  without  the  assistance  of  this  instrument, 
we  can  do  something  towards  the  investigation  of  disease,  but  with  it  we  can 
do  very  much  more.  By  its  use  only  can  we  really  know  what  we  do  know,  { 
and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  saying  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  great  f 
discovery  or  advancement.  The  enormous  amount  of  attention  paid  to  the 
microscope  and  microscopic  investigation  by  our  medical  confreres  is  one  of  . 
the  signs  of  the  times.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  our  profession  we  are  1 
awaking  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Not  only  in  British  colleges,  but  I 
in  younger  institutions — I would  instance  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College,  j 
which  I have  the  honour  to  represent  here — is  provision  made  for  practical 
work  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

Again,  as  was  merely  perhaps  hinted  at  last  night,  let  important  cases; 
and  let  our  knowledge  which  we  do  possess  be  reported  to  the  press. 
have  journals  which  will  gladly  report  and  record  for  future  reference  an) 
investigations  we  may  make,  and  will  assist  us  in  solving  the  problem! 
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which  come  before  us,  and  to  these  journals  I would  ask  that  a greater 
number  of  investigations  should  be  sent.  I would  ask  that  these  journals 
be  more  filled  by  original  communications — that  they  be  more  a record  of 
what  we,  as  a profession,  are  doing  and  achieving  ; may  it  be  specially 
' urged  in  this  connection,  that  records  be  made  in  these  journals  of  investi- 
gations of  those  diseases  which  bear  on  the  question  of  public  health  ? 

The  paper  before  us  may  be  said  to  have  three  great  divisions,  and  I 
select  the  last  of  these  divisions,  namely,  the  subject  of  Contagion,  upon 
which  to  make  one  or  two  remarks,  as  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  at 
present  a better  opening,  a clearer  indication  of  how  we  may  proceed  to 
study  the  effect  of  contagion  upon  the  health  of  man,  with  prospect  of  good 
practical  results,  than  there  has  been  previously  for  a very  long  period. 

The  question  arises,  What  are  contagia  ? What  are  those  subtle  influences 
which  seem  to  pervade  the  atmosphere  and  to  carry  disease  to  animals  and 
man  ? and  our  full  answer  to  that  cannot  be  given  in  the  short  space  of  time  at 
[i  | our  disposal.  You  all  remember  what  we  were  formerly  taught,  that  they  were 
I formed  of  the  simple  elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — in 
chemical  combination.  There  is  a strong  consensus  of  opinion,  however, 
among  the  most  able  investigators  of  the  present  day,  that  contagion  is  due 
to  living  organisms.  The  “ germ  theory ” is  now  largely  accepted.  Upon 
this  Lister  builds  his  system  of  surgery. 

One  of  the  most  recent  writers — and  one  of  the  ablest — remarks,  that 
experiments  in  relation  to  Relapsing  Fever  of  man,  and  Splenic  Fever  of  cattle 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  contagia  of  these  affections  at  least. 
In  the  first  mentioned  disease,  a form  of  bacterium  exists  in  the  blood. 

I From  these  rod-like  bacteria  spores  are  developed,  by  which  the  disease  can 
be  communicated.  The  interesting  and  important  point  in  connection  with 
this  fever  is  the  difference  between  the  blood  in  the  febrile  paroxysms  and 
in  the  period  of  apyrexia.  In  the  first-named  condition  an  examination  of 
the  blood  shows  the  presence  of  many  of  these  microbes — in  the  second, 
none.  And  Relapsing  Fever  may  be  inoculated  in  the  healthy  person  by 
blood  taken  from  a patient  in  the  pyrexial  state  ; it  cannot  be  produced  by 
the  same  fluid  in  the  apyrexial  condition.  Does  not  this  go  far  to  prove  the 
nature  of  this  contagium?  The  experiments  in  relation  to  Splenic  Fever  go 
just  as  far,  if  not  farther,  in  support  of  the  “ germ  ” theory.  May  we  not  con- 
clude, then,  that  Glanders  and  other  such  infectious  diseases  are  propagated 
by  similar  organisms?  The  enormous  importance  of  Pasteur’s  and 
Toussaint’s  experiments  comes  out  in  this  connection.  We  have  the  germ 
theory  of  contagia  presumptively  established  (although  not  absolutely  so), 
and  we  can  see  by  the  experiments  alluded  to  a way  by  which  animals  may 
be  protected  from  those  harmful  organisms.  In  other  words,  we  have  in 
these  facts  an  intimation  that  contagia  may  be  controlled  and  modified, 
whether  in  relation  to  man  or  animals.  Now  does  not  this  open  to  us  a 
course  which  may  be  followed,  and  with  prospects  of  success  ? 

In  regard  to  contagious  diseases,  then,  I would  merely  call  attention  to 
these  points,  and  would  urge  that  every  member  be  so  qualified  as  to  be 
able  to  speak  with  authority  on  these  important  matters.  We  have  not 
occupied  the  place  which  we  should  have  taken  in  regard  to  public  health  ; 
but  let  us  endeavour  by  every  means  in  our  power  to  rise  to  that  position 
which  we  have  a perfect  right  to  hold.  (Applause.) 

Being  impressed  with  the  importance  of  such  subjects,  I beg  to  conclude 
these  remarks  by  submitting  the  following  resolution  for  your  consideration  : 
The  Congress  is  desirous  of  recording  its  opinion  that,  both  to  the 
medical  and  veterinary  practitioner,  the  study  of  Comparative  Pathology  is 
of  paramount  importance  at  the  present  time.” 

Mr.  Me  Kinder  (of  Peterborough)  : I am  sure  those  who,  with  me,  heard 
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this  subject  discussed  last  year  at  the  British  Medical  Association  meeting,, 
will  be  very  glad  to  hear  its  discussion  at  the  Veterinary  Congress  this  year. 
I was  very  much  surprised  that  the  medical  profession  seemed  to  throw 
cold  water  on  the  subject.  I should  like  to  mention  one  subject  which  was 
bi'ought  up  at  that  time,  i.e.,  Tuberculosis.  A most  urgent  question  is 
whether  or  no  milk  from  tuberculous  cows,  when  given  to  man,  is  likely  to* 
produce  Phthisis  ? This  milk  is  actually  sold.  I knew  of  a case  where  an 
animal  was  sold,  subject  to  Tuberculosis.  It  was  sold  for  ^5,  and  after- 
wards calved.  That  animal  gave  sufficient  milk  to  the  man  who  kept  it. 
He  is  now  dead  from  Phthisis,  his  son  is  now  dying  from  Phthisis.  Did 
this  taking  the  milk  cause  Phthisis  to  be  brought  on  ! It  is  to  my  know- 
ledge that  that  man  seemed  healthy  up  to  the  time  of  taking  the  milk,  but 
two  or  three  months  afterwards  he  began  gradually  to  waste  away.  Unfor- 
tunately we  cannot  inquire  into  this  circumstance  too  closely,  for  fear  of 
offending  those  living.  I feel  certain  in  my  mind  that  this  resulted  from 
tuberculous  milk. 

Chairman  : There  is  no  other  speaker  just  now,  and  I shall  therefore  beg 
to  address  you  upon  this  important  subject.  As  is  well  known  to  you,  I 
have  taken  the  deepest  and  widest  interest  in  it,  having  been  perhaps 
the  first  in  this  country  to  draw  attention  to  transmission  of  Tuberculosis 
from  animals  to  man,  and  to  point  out  from  this  platform  the  danger  that 
mankind  ran  in  consuming  the  milk  of  affected  animals.  I once  read  a 
paper  on  the  influence  of  diseases  of  animals  on  the  health  and  wealth 
of  this  country,  and  in  this  paper  I insisted  strongly,  especially  on  Tuber- 
culosis being  closely  investigated  with  regard  to  the  influence  maladies  of  this 
nature  have  on  the  death-rate  of  our  population  ; the  subject,  since  then, 
has  been  acquiring  wider  importance  every  year.  There  are  maladies  exist- 
ing whose  influences  are  well  known,  definite,  and  precise,  and  as  our  know- 
ledge becomes  more  accurate,  we  find  that  these  maladies  can  be  trans- 
mitted from  animals  to  man  ; but  you  must  remember  that  it  is  sometimes 
most  difficult  to  trace  the  mode  in  which  they  are  transmitted.  Some 
of  the  human  disorders  are  so  obscure  in  their  origin  that  we  cannot 
trace  any  direct  connection  between  their  origin  in  man  and  their  origin  in 
animals  ; so  that,  to  a large  extent,  a new  branch  of  science  has  come  into 
existence  recently,  which  bids  fair  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  disease  far 
more  than  any  other  branch  existing  ; the  science  of  experimental  pathology 
must  come  largely  to  our  assistance  in  tracing  the  relation  between  disease 
in  animals  and  disease  in  man.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  experiment  on  man 
as  we  do  on  animals  ; nevertheless  there  are  animals  that  by  their  close 
analogy  to  man  will  answer  our  purpose.  There  is  one  point  I should  like 
to  mention,  the  influence — the  widely  extending  influence — of  diseases  of 
animals  which  have  a great  effect  upon  the  health  of  man,  as  far  as  food  is 
concerned.  It  is  well  known  in  the  history  of  epizootic  diseases  that  wide- 
spread animal  maladies  have  been  followed  by  disease  of  man  of  a most 
destructive  kind— disease  arising  from  the  want  of  animal  flesh,  a disease 
arising  from  the  change  of  diet  to  which  the  people  had  to  resort  to  make 
up  for  this  loss  of  flesh.  That  is  only  one  of  the  cases  of  the  effect  of 
diseases  of  the  lower  animals  on  the  health  of  man. 

The  subject  of  Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  most  important  for  this  reason— 
it  is  well-known  that  the  bovine  species  form  a large  proportion  of  our  food  ; 
the  flesh  and  milk  of  cattle  are  almost  a staple  article  in  our  daily  diet,  and 
I think  there  is  no  animal  disease  which  is  more  worthy  of  the  closest  ob- 
servation and  experiment  than  Tuberculosis,  because,  if  by  giving  the  milk 
or  the  flesh  of  a tuberculosed  cow  to  a pig  we  can  produce  a very  rapid 
form  of  Tuberculosis  in  the  pig,  what  is  to  exempt  man  from  the  same  in- 
fluence when  he  consumes  those  articles  ? I have  pointed  out  in  a paper, 
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years  ago,  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  infantile  Diarrhoea  may  be  due  to  the 
effects  of  Tuberculosis  in  cattle  and  children.  We  all  know  that  Tubercu- 
losis exists  in  London  to  a far  larger  extent  than  in  the  country  districts 
where  cattle  are  better  kept  ; the  extremely  artificial  life  to  which  cows  in 
town  are  subject  must  lead,  at  least  to  a great  liability  to  this  malady, 
and  judging  irom  what  one  has  read,  I think  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  Tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  disease,  which  is  transmitted  from  the 
diseased  to  the  healthy  animal.  We  are  accumulating  evidence  on  that 
head  which  is  rather  startling,  and  I am  not  sure  that  certain  forms  of 
Phthisis  in  man  are  not  transmissible  in  the  same  way.  The  subject  is  a 
most  important  one,  and  one,  perhaps,  for  the  laboratory  as  well  as  for  the 
cow-shed  and  hospital.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  arriving  at 
some  conclusions  in  regard  to  many  of  its  important  features.  The  fact 
that  Dr.  Creighton,  whom  I^am  pleased  to  see  here  this  morning,  has  for  the 
first  time  traced  a close  analogy  between  one  form  of  the  human  Phthisis 
and  the  disease  in  cattle,  points  to  the  great  interest  which  must  be  taken  in 
this  malady.  It  is  difficult,  certainly,  at  the  post-mortem  table  to  say  how 
the  animal  had  acquired  that  form  of  Tuberculosis  or  Phthisis  ; nevertheless, 
we  find  the  closest  similarity  between  this  form  of  Phthisis  in  man  and 
Tuberculosis  in  cattle.  Then,  indeed,  we  are  led  to  reflect  whether  this 
disease  in  man  has  not  been  acquired  through  the  ingestion  of  Tuberculous 
matter  from  cattle.  There  is  no  doubt  that  man  receives  more  disease  from 
animals  than  he  gives  to  animals.  That  is  rather  a startling  fact ; and  when 
we  reflect  upon  the  close  relationship  between  animals  and  men, — between  the 
dog  and  man,  between  the  cow  and  man,  and  the  horse  and  man,  we  cannot 
but  see  that  this  question  is  one  of  the  very  highest  importance.  It  is  one 
which  will  ultimately  lead  us  to  the  suppression  of  these  maladies  in  animals 
altogether : and  we  shall  be  able  to  free  the  human  species  if  not  from  a great 
danger,  at  least  from  a very  grave  apprehension,  because  there  can  be  nothing 
more  alarming  than  the  knowledge  that,  in  consuming  the  flesh  of  animals 
or  wearing  the  skin  as  clothes,  we  are  liable  to  disease.  The  alarm  en- 
gendered is  not  at  all  pleasant.  I think  that  when  the  subject  is  looked  at 
from  a proper  point  of  view — when  sanitarians  and  statesmen  recognise 
the  fact  that  human  life  is  largely  dependent  on  animal  life,  that  the  health 
of  man  is  so  materially  affected  by  disease  in  animals,  these  diseases  will 
be  perfectly  suppressed.  We  know  that  these  maladies  exist  solely  because 
of  their  being  due  to  contagion,  or  the  presence  of  a germ  which  spreads 
them  ; the  more  I examine  the  subject  the  more  I am  convinced  that  we  can 
eradicate  these  diseases  as  easily  as  we  can  root  out  weeds  from  our 
garden.  I will  not  longer  trespass  on  your  time  ; but  this  subject  is  of  such 
importance  that  if  we  devoted  several  days  to  it,  we  should  not  exhaust  it. 

I should  like  very  much  if  Dr.  Creighton  would  favour  us  with  his  views  on 
the  subject.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  find  medical  men  of  high  attainments 
willing  to  assist  us  in  the  discussion  of  such  an  important  matter.  The  two 
branches  of  medicine  should  never  have  been  separated,  for  the  two  are 
one.  He  who  knows  the  diseases  of  animals  is  in  my  opinion  well  qualified 
to  deal  with  matters  affecting  the  health  of  man.  (Great  applause.) 

Dr.  Creighton  : I have  had  great  pleasure  in  hearing  the  observations 
of  your  learned  president,  and  the  reading  of  the  paper  that  preceded  them. 
I had  programmes  sent  me,  and  I resolved  to  come  to  hear  what  your  pro- 
fession said,  because  I think  this  is  a question  that  affects  the  medical 
profession  quite  as  much  as  the  veterinary.  Hearty  co-operation  is  required 
to  elucidate  many  matters  of  interest  common  to  them.  Consumption  in  the 
human  body  has  been  a very  vexed  subject  for  many  years.  It  appears 
to  me  often  to  possess  symptoms  which  indicate  some  specific  qualities. 
You  seem  to  be  able  to  place  the  disease  Tuberculosis  upon  a more  specific 
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basis  than  vve  can  in  human  medicine.  My  own  observations  were  specially 
directed  to  that  point.  In  examining  hospital  cases  I was  often  very  much 
struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  diseases.  From  those  sources  I got  my  know- 
ledge of  the  appearance  and  pathology  of  the  disease  of  cattle.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  those  pendulous  growths  one  sees  in  cattle  are  reproduced 
in  a certain  number  of  cases  in  the  human  body.  One  cannot  resist  the 
conclusion  that  if  you  get  such  an  identity  of  diseases  in  the  human  body,  with 
those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  bovine  species,  there  must  be  an  analogy 
between  them.  I should  be  glad,  if  time  permitted,  to  discuss  this  matter 
further.  Respecting  tubercular  material  carried  away  from  the  old  cows  in 
the  Caledonian  Market,  I think  the  authorities  ought  to  know  its  true 
nature  and  what  becomes  of  it.  One  cannot  help  feeling  there  is  a great 
laxity  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  It  is  often  considered  that  those  growths 
are  wholly  extraneous  and  harmless,  and  that  you  may  very  well  sell  a piece 
of  beef  in  that  condition. 

Then  as  regards  milk.  The  number  of  tuberculous  cows,  if  added  up, 
would  represent  a most  alarming  total — I think  the  proportion  is  about  15 
to  20  per  cent.  An  old  cow  goes  on  being  milked  as  long  as  she  can  be 
milked.  The  longer  she  lives  the  worse  the  milk  becomes.  Milk  of  a tuber- 
culous cow  contains  much  phosphate  of  lime  ; there  is  quite  a phosphatic 
taste  about  it.  I am  glad  to  see  the  interest  taken  by  this  meeting  in  the 
subject,  and  I shall  be  glad  if  the  suggestion  from  the  gentleman  from 
Toronto  is  carried  out.  I am  exceedingly  happy  to  have  met  this  Congress, 
and  to  have  heard  the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed. 

Chairman  : Gentlemen,  I think  it  would  be  of  service  to  Dr.  Creighton 
to  ascertain  to  what  extent  Tuberculosis  prevails  amongst  the  cattle  in  this 
country.  There  are  no  men  who  are  able  to  give  us  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject better  than  practitioners  from  the  country.  I,  therefore,  trust  that  any  of 
you  who  wish  to  speak  on  it  will  seize  the  present  opportunity. 

There  is  another  matter  to  which  I should  like  to  direct  your  attention. 
That  is  the  transmissibility  of  Swine-plague  to  man.  It  is  a disease  which  is 
exceedingly  prevalent  in  this  country,  and  which,  I fear,  is  extending.  In 
Glasgow  I see  an  outbreak  has  quite  recently  occurred.  It  is  due  to  a Bacillus 
evidently,  and  it  is  a question  whether  human  health  is  not  much  endangered 
by  the  disease,  and  whether  experimental  pathology  should  not  take  up 
that  matter.  Professor  Muller  has  been  successful  in  transmitting  it  from 
pigs  to  sheep,  and  I think  if  a strict  eye  was  kept  upon  the  centres 
where  the  disease  exists,  and  observations  were  made  of  its  effects,  we 
might  discover  that  some  forms  of  Enteric  Fever  are  produced  by  this 
Swine-plague.  This  very  malady  of  bovine  Tuberculosis  is  known  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  I am  quite  sure  that  of  all  the  diseases  known  there  is 
none  more  extended  than  this  disease  of  Tuberculosis.  I think  Mr. 
McKinder’s  remarks  are  well  worthy  notice,  and  that  the  family  physician 
would  be  the  fittest  person  to  give  an  opinion  respecting  the  action  of  milk 
of  tuberculos^d  animals.  Of  course  it  is  a delicate  thing  to  ask  questions 
and  to  keep  families  under  supervision  ; but,  with  a view  to  comparative 
pathology,  this  should  be  done,  if  possible. 

I observe  Dr.  Osier  here.  I know  he  has  special  views  respecting  Swine- 
plague,  and  I should  be  glad  if  he  would  favour  us  with  them. 

Dr.  Osler  : I am  exceedingly  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying 
a few  words,  and  to  be  present  at  this  first  meeting  of  the  National 
Veterinary  Congress  of  Great  Britain.  I am  not  a member  of  the  pro 
fession,  but  I have  its  interests  very  near  and  dear  to  me,  as  I have  the 
honour  to  teach  in  the  Montreal  Veterinary  College.  I regret  I was  not  here 
earlier  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  preceding  speakers,  and  the  paper  which 
opened  this  discussion.  With  reference  to  the  point  which  you  mention,  Mr. 
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! Chairman,— with  reference  to  Swine-plague,— this  disease,  as  many  of  you 
i know,  prevails  to  a very  large  extent  on  the  American  continent,  though  not  so 
: much  in  Canada  as  in  the  States.  I performed  a number  of  experiments  with 
1 reference  to  the  transmissibility  of  this  disease  to  other  animals,  and  also  par- 
! ticularly  with  reference  to  the  probable  identity  or  non-identity  of  this  disease 
with  human  Fever : Typhoid  Fever — the  disease  goes  by  the  name  of  Typhoid 
Fever  in  pigs.  My  conclusions  were  published  in  one  of  the  veterinary  journals 
in  this  country,  and,  doubtless,  some  of  you  are  acquainted  with  them.  In 
the  Western  States,  where  the  disease  prevails  to  an  alarming  extent,  the 
.animals  are  very  frequently  killed,  and  the  flesh  exposed  for  sale  ; indeed, 
it  is  one  of  the  questions  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  a number 
of  the  veterinary  surgeons  and  medical  men  in  that  district,  as  to  how  far 
.'the  flesh  of  such  animals  maybe  safely  used  forHood.  In  the  report  of 
: the  Commission,  issued  two  years  ago  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  the 
United  States,  some  facts  are  given  with  reference  to  that  ; and  so  far  as 
my  recollection  serves  the  impression  prevails  in  that  region  that  in  the 
- early  stages  of  the  disease,  no  ill  effects  follow  from  the  eating  of  the  flesh, 
b 1 1 do  not  think,  however,  that  any  reliable  facts  are  at  our  disposal  with 
; ;. reference  to  this.  I have  repeatedly  killed  an  animal  which  did  not  present 
t : any  striking  features  of  the  disease,  although  in  that  instance  it  had  pro- 
gressed to  a very  considerable  extent.  I know  it  is  the  custom  where  the 
i disease  breaks  out  among  a number  of  animals  to  kill  them  off  and  send 
'.hem  at  once  to  the  market.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence  before 
':he  profession  that  the  disease  in  swine  is  capable  of  being  communicated 
o man,  or  that  the  flesh  is  injurious;  of  course,  it  may  be,  but  I don’t  think 
my  evidence  of  it  is  before  us. 

While  upon  my  feet  I should  like  to  make  an  additional  remark,  with  refer- 
ence to  pathological  study.  It  has  always  seemed  tome  very  remarkable 
: hat  here,  in  England,  where  professional  matters  engage  so  much  attention 
rom  the  Legislature,  so  little  notice  should  have  been  taken  of  this  all- 
mportant  subject.  It  is  not  in  reality  a matter  which  individual  members 
>f  the  veterinary  profession  engaged  in  private  practice  can  properly  attend 
o ; it  must  be  attended  to  by  institutions,  or  by  establishments  such  as  the 
Brown  Institution,  and  there  should  be,  I judge,  at  each  University  a chair 
>f  comparative  pathology.  (Hear,  hear.)  Nothing  is  likely  to  foster  the 
tudyof  this  subject  more  than  the  establishment  of  proper  laboratories,  and 
he  providing  of  proper  accommodation  for  the  pursuit  of  the  study  of  this 
cience  at  the  Universities.  In  reality,  the  medical  profession  has,  I think, 
n the  future,  more  to  gain  from  the  study  of  the  disease  in  animals  than 
rom  any  other  line  of  work  with  which  I am  acquainted.  The  investiga- 
tes. which  have  been  carried  on  within  the  past  few  years,  with  what 
emains  to  be  attained  in  the  future,  will  be  very  great  in  this  department, 
thank  you  for  your  kind  attention.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Penhale,  of  Barnstaple  : Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I came  with 
quiet  resolve  to  sit  still,  but  I cannot  forego  breaking  my  intention.  First, 
s regards  Tuberculosis.  I have  been  engaged  with  Dr.  Blyth  in  microscopical 
xaminations  respecting  Tuberculosis.  We  examined  the  milk  of  several  cows 
uffering  from  Tuberculosis,  but  Dr.  Blyth  was  quite  unable  to  discover  any- 
ung  from  that  milk,  except  that  it  was  perhaps  not  quite  so  good  in  quality 
s it  should  be.  Dr.  Creighton  wished  to  know  the  percentage  of  cows  which 
offered  or  died  from  Tuberculosis.  This  is  difficult  to  find  out.  Cows  we 
now  suffer  severely,  and  have  extensive  deposits  of  Tubercle  on  the  perito- 
cum,  and  on  the  pleura,  and  yet  show  no  symptoms  of  it.  When  the 
mmal  is  slaughtered,  the  deposit  is  quietly  put  by,  so  that  it  is  almost  im- 
ossible  for  us  to  determine  the  percentage  of  animals  affected  by  this 
sease.  Of  course,  when  we  attend  animals  suffering  from  Tuberculosis, 
ien  we  state  the  matter  correctly. 
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In  speaking  of  Swine-fever,  the  President  asked  if  there  was  any  connection 
between  human  Typhoid  and  pig  Typhoid.  I can’t  say  that  I can  give  an 
opinion  myself,  because  I have  had  very  little  opportunity  of  working  in  this 
direction,  and  I have  only  found  a few  cases  come  under  my  notice.  The  only 


outbreak  that  I particularly  remarked  occurred  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  any 
other  ; and  the  country  which  I live  in  deals  very  little  with  pigs,  beyond 


those  which  are  raised  in  our  own  neighbourhood — in  fact,  we  scarcely  ever 
get  a pig  imported  except  for  breeding  purposes.  A large  hotel  company  fed 
their  pigs  from  the  refuse  of  their  hotel.  These  pigs  were  about  forty  or  sixty 
in  number.  In  June,  two  years  ago,  all  of  a sudden,  several  of  the  pigs  were 
taken  ill  ; I was  sent  for,  and  I must  confess,  gentlemen,  I was  at  a loss  to 
tell  what  was  the  matter.  This  was  the  first  outbreak  that  had  come  under 
my  notice,  and  I found  that  no  other  pigs  had  been  brought  from  another 
neighbourhood.  I made  some  post-mortems,  and  I came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  pig  Typhoid.  I also  made  further  inquiries,  and  I found 
that  in  this  large  hotel  an  outbreak  of  human  Typhoid  had  occurred. 
Whether  there  was  any  connection  between  these  two  outbreaks  I cannot 
say.  We  stamped  it  out  at  that  place  ; but  the  Government  Inspector  was 
not  so  careful  with  the  troughs  as  he  should  have  been.  They  were  taken 
by  another  person,  the  hotel  company  having  nothing  further  to  do  with 
them,  and  twelve  months  afterwards  there  was  another  outbreak,  doubtless 
from  the  use  of  these  troughs. 

Mr.  Moir,  of  Cardiff : I find  my  name  down  to  protest  against  Meat 
Inspectorships  being  given  to  non-graduates  when  members  of  the  profes- 
sion are  available.  I felt  rather  nervous  on  the  subject,  till  I heard  the 
speeches  delivered  by  those  gentlemen  who  have  already  addressed  you  ; in 
fact,  they  have  embraced  the  whole  subject,  giving  the  reason  why  only 
qualified  members  of  the  profession  should  be  appointed  veterinary  inspectors. 
1 myself  have  had  a great  amount  of  meat  inspecting.  Fortunately  our 
medical  officer  of  health  has  given  up  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  and 
he  merely  sticks  to  his  appointment  for  the  Board  of  Health,  and  I must  say 
he  keeps  my  nose  to  the  grindstone  ; but  in  this  way  I gain  additional  in- 
formation with  regard  to  post-mortems,  and  other  matters.  Medical  officers 
are  no  doubt  in  a great  measure  dependent  upon  veterinary  surgeons  as  to 
whether  meat  complained  of  is  fit  for  human  consumption  or  not.  I know  the 
inspector  of  nuisances  never  goes  to  a medical  officer  before  he  comes  to  me. 

We  have  a great  amount  of  Swine  Fever  in  my  part  of  the  country.*  With 
regard  to  its  cause,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  it.  There  is  one  place  twelve 
miles  from  where  I live  where  the  disease  frequently  breaks  out,  and  most  of 
the  instances  of  pigs  suffering  from  Swine  Fever  are  traceable  to  pigs  bought 
in  the  market.  Whether  it  is  possible  that  the  germs  of  the  disease  may 
remain  in  the  system  for  two  months  I am  unable  to  say.  It  is  most  singular 
that  those  showing  the  least  external  signs  of  the  disease  show  the  most 
marked  signs  at  the  post-mortem  examination. 

• With  anthracoid  diseases  I have  had  very  little  to  do  in  my  neighbourhood. 
Fortunately  for  the  population,  they  as  a rule  prove  fatal  only  to  young  cattle. 
There  may  be  a few  cases  in  old  cattle  which  don’t  come  under  my  notice. 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  veterinary  surgeons  to  the  post  of  in- 
spectors, most  decidedly  they  are  the  men  for  those  appointments.  I won’t 
take  up  your  time  longer  than  to  record  my  protest  against  the  appointment 
of  non-medical  men  as  inspectors.  J 

Mr.  Heath,  of  Exeter  : It  appears  to  me  that  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject before  the  meeting  is  quite  in  its  infancy,  though  it  affects  the  health 
of  the  general  public.  Investigating  the  subject  will,  I think,  tend  to  elevate 
our  position  as  much  as  anything  in  the  public  eye.  Whether  we  deal  with 
the  flesh  of  animals  affected  with  febrile  disease,  or  Glanders,  or  Trichi 
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| nosis,  the  truth  will  take  ages  to  unfold,  and  never  by  human  beings  be 
; perfectly  understood. 

Now,  with  regard  to  Typhoid  Fever  in  pigs  affecting  men.  I am  Inspector 
for  a large  county.  I remember  a person  who  had  a pig,  seeing  there  was 
'.-something  the  matter  with  it,  had  it  killed.  Two  or  three  members  of  the 
[ family  ate  ot  it ; they  had  Diarrhoea.  Another  pig  was  attacked,  I found  it 
i vwas  affected  with  Swine  Fever,  and  I was  called  in  ; and  I told  them  they  were 
infected,  in  my  opinion,  through  eating  the  pig. 

I think  all  the  cases  which  come  under  our  notice  should  be  made  a note 
of,  and  sent  to  our  Journals  to  be  recorded.  There  is  one  thing  I hope  for, 
land  that  is,  that  we  will  all  leave  here  after  this  discussion  resolved  to  do 
our  part  to  investigate  this  subject,  and  send  any  information  we  may  possess 
.to  the  Veterinarian  or  Veterinary  Journal. 

Chairman  : This  closes  the  discussion  of  this  paper.  The  proposition 
which  has  been  placed  before  you  by  Professor  Duncan  is  very  important. 
For  the  last  twenty-five  years,  I may  say,  I have  noticed  the  great  import- 
■ance  which  a knowledge  of  the  science  of  comparative  pathology  would 
-afford,  not  only  to  medical  men,  but  even  to  ourselves,  because  though  we 
have  to  do  with  the  lower  animals,  with  regard  to  diseases  it  is  only  one  or  two 
p of  these  animals  that  receive  our  special  attention.  I think  that  disease  should 
>oe  studied  in  every  species  of  animal  whenever  opportunity  affords  ; because 
[■: '.here  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  lower  the  organism  of  the  animal, 
::he  wider  the  biological  or  pathological  study,  and  so  we  may  derive  more 
c nformation  from  the  lower  than  from  the  higher  species.  Strange  it  is  to  say 
hat,  owing  to  the  obtuseness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  has  shown 
| tself  in  medicine,  and  still  more  in  veterinary  medicine,  we  are  behind 
' he  rest  of  the  world  in  Medical  Science.  The  busy  practitioner,  who 
las  to  earn  his  bread,  is  not  in  a position  to  study,  to  sit  down  and 
onsider  these  matters  day  after  day.  We  have  no  Chairs  ; we  have  no 
good  institutions  specially  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  science,  except 
he  one  in  London  ; and  I think  the  proposition  comes  very  appropriately 


nere,  indeed,  in 
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the  question.  Some  years  ago,  when  there 
/as  a scare  about  Rabies  in  this  country,  a very  erroneous  impression  got 
bout  in  regard  to  this  malady.  I wrote  to  the  Times , and  tried  to  point 
ut  the  error,  and  also  to  the  great  want  of  chairs  of  pathology  in  our  medi- 
al schools  and  universities.  Surely,  if  comparative  anatomy  can  be  taught 
a our  public  schools,  such  a subject  as  comparative  pathology  should  be 
Iso  taught.  Dr.  Acland,  Regius  Professor,  had  been  trying  to  obtain  a 
hair  for  the  study  of  comparative  pathology,  but  with  very  small  prospect 
f success.  It  is  curious  that  this  subject  should  have  been  overlooked  in 
ur  schools  of  medicine  ; but  I do  trust  the  day  is  not  far  hence  when  our 
niversities  will  add  to  their  other  points  of  usefulness  in  imparting  this 
nowledge,  as  useful  to  veterinarians  as  to  sanitarians.  I think,  gentlemen, 
ie  proposition  made  by  Professor  Duncan  will  be  heartily  responded  to  by 
ou.  It  is,  “ That  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  future  prosperity  of 
ledicine,  that  a chair  of  comparative  pathology  be  founded,  if  not  at  our 
ledical  schools,  at  least  at  universities  but  I will  leave  this  in  your  hands, 
only  desire  now  to  discover  whether  you  approve  of  the  proposition  of 
rofessor  Duncan,  No.  15  on  the  list  of  minor  subjects,  viz.  : “The  Con- 
*ess  is  desirous  of  recording  its  opinion  that,  both  to  medical  and  veterinary 
"actitioners,  the  study  of  comparative  pathology  is  of  paramount  import- 
ice  in  the  present  day.” 

These  propositions  were  then  carried. 

Chairman  : The  next  subject  is  No.  9,  proposed  by  Mr.  Moir.  We 
iould  not  point  at  medical  men  in  this  question.  I do  most  certainly  join 
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in  the  protest  against  men  who  are  not  competent,  either  by  education  or 
intelligence,  being  made  meat  inspectors.  We  all  know  there  are  very  few 
meat  inspectors  who  are  medical  men.  To  my  knowledge,  and  from  the  ex- 
perience I have  had  of  them,  those  who  hold  these  posts  are  particularly 
incompetent  to  do  so.  But  this  rather  trenches  upon  another  paper,  which 
is  to  be  read  to-day,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  legislation  upon 
the  contagious  diseases  of  animals.  It  is  maintained  that  the  public  are  not 
insured  against  the  transmissibility  of  disease  unless  the  public  abattoirs 
are  under  proper  supervision.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  uua7it  of  public 
abattoirs.  Animals  are  very  often  slaughtered  in  out-of-the-way  comers, 
away  from  supervision  ; nothing  is  known  whatever  as  to  the  health  of  the 
animals  driven  to  the  slaughter-houses  ; nothing  is  known  as  to  the  health 
of  the  carcases  taken  from  these  slaughter-houses.  This  is  a most  pressing 
question — this  one  of  abattoirs — where  the  animals  destined  for  food  are 
be  slaughtered  and  where  they  are  examined.  I think  it  is  a most  im- 
portant want,  and  a matter  of  discredit  that  this  great  city  of  London 
has  nothing  of  the  sort.  (Hear,  hear.)  I hope  the  influences  which  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  abattoirs  will  be  got  rid  of.  Vested  interests 
are  so  strong  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  question  is  one  of  difficulty  ; 
but  I hope  this  opposition  to  them  will  fall  through.  I think  I need  have  no 
hesitation,  after  the  modifications  which  Mr.  Moir  has  allowed  me  to  propose 
in  his  minor  subject,  to  put  this  proposition  before  you,  viz.:  “The  Congress 
protests  against  meat  inspectorships  and  other  veterinary  appointments 
being  given  to  non-graduates,  when  members  of  the  profession  are  avail- 
able.” Therefore  I ask  you  to  signify  your  opinion  in  the  usual  way. 

The  proposition  was  then  carried. 


Mr.  Hedley  : Mr.  President, — The  minor  subject  I have  to  propose  bears 
very  much  upon  the  paper  read  this  morning  ; and  it  has,  to  a certain 


extent,  almost  wholly  been  spoken  upon  by  our  president  and  others.  This 
will  make  it  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  subject. 
The  proposition  is  this  : “ The  Congress  regrets  that  British  veterinarians 
have  hitherto  received  no  Government  aid  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  original 
scientific  investigations.” 


We  know  very  few  of  us  can  sit  down  to  a microscope,  and  leave  it  in  a 
less  time  than  four  or  five  hours,  for  to  do  so  would  mean  to  lose  all  the 
benefits  of  the  work.  I don’t  think  the  profession  is  remunerative  enough  10 
allow  any  of  its  members  to  take  up  investigation  on  his  own  account.  V e 
must  look  to  the  public  to  assist  us,  and  get  members  of  Parliament  to 
assist  us  by  pressing  upon  the  Government  to  obtain  a vote  of  a certain  sum 
of  money  for  such  a purpose.  I believe  this  subject  has  been  brought 
forward  more  than  once.  If  the  House  of  Lords  think  we  are  worthy  of 
attention,  then  they  must  turn  over  a new  leaf,  as  they  wish  us  to  do  in 
many  things.  The  subject  I am  more  interested  in  is  Fluke  in  cattle  as  well 
as  in  sheep.  There  is  here  a great  field  for  study.  We  have  one  institution, 
but  one  is  not  sufficient,  unless  we  have  a great  number  of  practitioners  at  it. 
Therefore,  I don’t  think  any  one  will  dissent  from  me,  respecting  the  subject 
which  I bring  before  you.  # 

Professor  Duncan  (of  Toronto)  : Before  putting  that,  would  it^  not  be 
better  to  allow  the  words  “and  Colonial”  to  come  in  after  the  word  “British  r 
You  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  do  us  a favour,  and  certainly  we  in  Toronto 
have  need  of  it. 

Chairman  : We  are  so  accustomed  to  talk  of  you  as  ourselves  that  we  for- 
get our  colonies  ; we  look  upon  them  as  part  of  Britain  itself.  I am  perfectly 
sure  that  it  is  not  from  any  idea  that  our  colonies  should  not  be  recognise 
that  we  omit  to  mention  them,  but  because  we  look  upon  them  as  part  oip 
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lie  British  Empire.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  is  necessary,  because  every  colony 
as  its  own  government,  and  I fear  the  Imperial  Government  would  not 
tand  the  expense  of  such  a thing  in  any  of  the  colonies. 

Professor  Duncan  : The  idea  was  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
.'olonial  Governments. 

Chairman  : I have  then  now  to  ask  you  to  give  assent  to  the  proposition 
is  put  before  you. 

This  was  accepted  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Olver,  of  Tamworth : The  proposition  I have  to  make  is,  “ That  the 
ongress  protests  against  veterinary  surgeons  being  called  to  serve  on  juries.” 
fo  doubt  you  are  all  aware  that  this  has  been  thrown  out  in  our  recent  Bill, 
>r  what  reason  I fail  to  see.  It  seems  to  me  if  any  man  is  deserving  of  being 
njj.cempt  from  serving  on  juries  it  is  the  veterinarian.  It  is  not  so  much  for 
s own  interest  as  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  The  sister  profession 
' medicine  is,  I believe,  exempt,  on  the  ground  that  a doctor  might  be 
died  upon  at  any  moment  to  attend  a case.  Doctors  of  medicine  abound, 

: id  could  always  find  some  one  to  take  their  place  ; whereas  a veterinary 
irgeon  may  have  no  one  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  him  to  attend  to  his 
hisiness.  I feel  that  this  proposition  needs  nothing  more  from  me  to  ensure 
Dur  giving  the  measure  your  cordial  support,  by  asking  our  friend  Mr. 
deming  to  get  Mr.  Mundella  to  re-insert  the  clause. 

Chairman  : You  will  have  observed  with  the  deepest  regret  that  when  we 


d try  as  a profession  to  obtain  exemption  from  serving  on  juries  Lord  Aber- 
I . ire  was  in  our  favour,  but  he  said  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  against  us. 
I ; is  lordship  refused  ; he  said  it  was  of  no  use  ; and  I think  this  exemption 
u : rtainly  would  not  pass  if  it  did  not  pass  under  his  auspices,  and  with  his 
8 - fluence  to  bear  on  it.  Lord  Aberdare  voluntereed  to  propose  an  amendment 

a the  Veterinary  Surgeons’  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  exempt  us  from 
ries,  and  with  that  view  I assisted  him  very  largely  with  materials  for  making 
effective  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  our  favour.  He  made  the  amend- 
rnt ; it  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Lord 
lancellor.  Had  he  assisted  us,  or  had  he  even  kept  quiet,  I am  perfectly  sure 
: should  have  obtained  our  point.  He  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  the  list 
exemptions  was  already  too  large.  Other  lords  supported  the  amendment, 
t when  put  tp  the  vote  the  amendment  was  negatived  by  19  out  of  60.  The 
ike  of  Richmond  had  promised  to  be  present  and  support  us,  but  he  forgot 
attend;  therefore,  the  great  weight  of  his  grace’s  influence  was  lost.  No 
e knows  better  than  he  does  the  importance  of  this  subject,  he  having  the 
■terinary  department  of  the  Privy  Council  under  his  charge.  Well,  when 
i Bill  was  taken  to  the  Lower  House,  I saw  Mr.  Mundella,  and  impressed 
on  him  the  necessity  for  introducing  this  amendment  again  in  the  Lower 
mse.  I pointed  out  that  twice  we  had  been  engaged  in  Bills,  but  unfor- 
1 lately  one  Bill  was  withdrawn,  and  the  other  Bill  coming  in  at  the  end  of 
; session  was  thrown  out.  Mr.  Mundella  said  that  Parliament  was  in  such 
iad  state  that  he  could  not  promise  to  venture.  He  advised  me  to  reserve 
5 amendment  for  a future  occasion  that  might  arise.  The  most  trifling 
oosition  to  the  Bill,  as  you  have  seen,  is  very  likely  to  endanger  its  passage 
ough  the  House.  Had  an  amendment  been  inserted  by  Mr.  Mundella, 
ne  member  would  have  opposed  the  Bill,  and  it  would  have  fallen  through, 
ing  to  the  malignant  influence  of  some  of  our  own  members.  I,  therefore, 
nk  we  should  adopt  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Olver,  and  continue  to  serve  on 
ies  until  we  can  get  exemption. 

VIr*  : I have  been  on  juries  several  times  at  Westminster.  I 

/e  been  a full  week  at  a time.  Now  I go  to  my  doctor  for  a certificate, 
I should  advise  you  all  to  do  the  same. 
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'.Olver’s  proposition  was  then  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

T>  ^ Hr  h C~~*  /-v  r»  o 4-  h a n /\  m a f a I y 1 ^ o 1 1 _ _ 


Mr.  Rowe  : “ The  Congress  approves  of  the  action  of  the  Royal  College- 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a Government  grant  for 
its  ‘Building  Fund,’  and  considers  its  services  to  the  public  entitle  it  to,  at 
least,  such  slight  recognition.” 

Gentlemen,  this  is  essential,  because  very  many  people,  including,  no  dcubtr 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  believe  that  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College  is  a licensing  body,  and,  being  a Veterinary  College,  is  an  examining, 
body,  to  the  exclusion  of  Scotch  or  other  colleges.  Had  we  a local  habita- 
tion furnished  us  by  Government  these  doubts  would  not  exist ; these 
bodies  would  know  the  difference  between  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  If,  in  your  opinion,  such  a > 
building  is  desirable,  and  we  cannot  of  ourselves  provide  it,  we  should  per- 
sistently agitate  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  and  show  our  interest 
in  it  by  contributing  towards  that  end,  and  thus  give  the  Council  every 
inducement  to  put  our  claims  before  the  country.  In  approving  of  the 
action  of  the  College  thus  far,  let  us  hope  the  public  will  help  the  Govern- 
ment to  support  our  joint  request  ? 

Chairman  : There  is  no  discussion  on  this,  gentlemen  ; therefore  it  is  put 
to  the  meeting. 

Mr. : Mention  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Rowe  respecting  the 

confusion  existing,  because  of  the  similarity  between  the  two  names.  I 


recollect  Mr.  Newdegate  made  that  fatal  mistake,  and  so  offended  the  two 
institutions  ; and  I think  it  is  obvious  when  a mistake  is  made  by  a gentle- 
man connected  with  one  of  the  teaching  institutions  that  it  is  necessary  the 
public  should  be  put  in  the  right  respecting  the  matter. 

Chairman  : The  attempt  was  made  two  or  three  years  ago  to  obtain 
from  the  State  help  to  procure  a building.  In  conversation  with  Earl* 
Spencer,  at  our  first  interview,  I made  mention  of  the  fact  that  we  had  no- 
building, that  the  establishment  we  had  was  unworthy  of  the  country,  and 
certainly  degrading  to  our  profession.  Lord  Spencer  acknowledged  that 
the  country  had  not  treated  us  properly  in  the  matter.  He  gave  us  some 
hope  of  assistance.  There  the  thing  stands.  I did  hope  if  our  Veterinary 
Surgeons  Bill  became  law,  being  placed  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Privy 
Council,  we  should  have  a strong  claim.  The  Bill  puts  it  that  the  country 
has  an  official,  a Parliamentary  interest  in  the  veterinary  profession,  which  it 
never  had  before.  I trust  if  the  Bill  becomes  law,  in  a few  months  the  Royal 
College  will  have  a deputation,  and  obtain  some  assistance  as  to  the  building. 
I think  the  feeling  of  this  meeting  as  to  a question  of  this  kind  is  that 
the  absence  of  such  an  institution  is  a disgrace  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
nation.  We  have  largely  benefited  our  country  and  our  colonies  by 
sending  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth  men  who  have  served  as 
veterinary  surgeons,  some  even  in  the  most  deadly  parts  of  the  world.  We 
have  never  cost  the  country  a pound,  and  we  have  saved  it  millions.  I there- 
fore think  this  proposition  will  receive  no  negative  response,  and  with  this 
feeling  I put  it  to  you. 
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The  proposition  was  then  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Steel  : I should  hardly  venture  to  bring  forward  this  | 
subject  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  I feel  very  strongly  on  the 
matter.  I have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  progress  of  veterinary 
science  in  different  parts  of  the  world  with  a considerable  amount  oj 
care,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  now  come  when,  if  the  Roy 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  is  to  continue  to  act  as  the  grand  cento 
of  veterinary  education  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  colonies,  1 


: must  also  affiliate  judiciously  such  schools  as  are  started  from  time  to  time 
n the  colonies.  It  may  seem  presumption  to  adopt  the  suggestion  which  I 
oring  before  you,  but  that  matter  I leave  to  your  consideration.  I think 
tmy  duty  to  bring  forward  the  following  proposition  : “The  Congress,  as  a 
lational  gathering,  ventures  to  suggest  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
iurgeons,  that,  with  a view  to  consolidating  and  extending  its  authority  and 
preventing  the  multiplication  of  portals  to  the  profession,  it  will  take 
; measures  for  the  judicious  affiliation  of  veterinary  schools  of  all  parts  of  the 
[British  Empire.-’ 

We  have  a knowledge  of  two  veterinary  schools  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
>ortant  of  the  British  colonies,  and  these  two  veterinary  schools  are  repre- 
j-ented  at  our  Congress.  We  have  an  energetic  fellow-worker,  Mr.  Graham 
•Mitchell,  in  Australia,  who  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  obtain  Government 
j .nd  every  other  available  influence  in  orginating  a college  in  that  important 
j olony.  There  has  been  an  effort  for  starting  a college  in  South  Africa, 
nd  it  is  my  sincere  wish,  and  I hope  it  will  prove  the  sincere  wish  of  all 
resent,  that  those  veterinary  colleges  should  be  judiciously  affiliated  to  the 
vkioyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  thus,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Bhhe  Royal  College,  this  science  may  continue  to  progress  in  the  grand  empire 
j ; f Great  Britain. 

Chairman  : I don't  think  this  proposition  requires  much  comment.  There 
>*  ; not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  strong  affection  which  binds  us  to  the  colonies, 
'j  nd  the  affection  of  the  colonists  for  the  old  country,  and  this  affiliation  would 
lake  a still  stronger  professional  bond.  I had  that  in  view  when  the  Veterinary 
n 'Urgeons  Bill  was  drawn  up,  and  you  will  find  that  one  clause  admitted  our 
llcolonial  colleagues  on  very  advantageous  terms  to  practise  in  this  country, 
j am  perfectly  convinced  that  this  affiliation  could  be  effected  if  the  instruc- 
on  in  the  colonial  schools  at  all  corresponded  to  the  amount  of  instruction 
en  in  our  home  schools.  I see  no  reason  why  an  affiliation  should  not 
ike  place.  If  it  did  take  place,  it  would  produce  such  an  amount  of 
parmony,  such  an  amount  of  unanimity  in  the  profession,  as  would  greatly 
induce  to  the  dignity  of  veterinary  surgeons  as  a body.  1 therefore,  gentle- 
len,  put  the  proposition  to  you  as  it  stands  on  the  paper. 

Dr.  Osler  : If  we,  in  Canada,  found  that  some  such  recognition  could  be 
xtended  to  the  Canadian  schools  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
eons  (of  course  it  would  be  essential  that  the  course  of  instruction  at  the 
-hools  in  Canada  should  harmonise  precisely  with  that  required  by  the 
K|  .oyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.)  I am  sure  we  would  be  willing  at 
nee  to  harmonise  our  course  with  those  of  the  English  schools,  if  such  a 
incession  were  granted  to  us. 

The  proposition  was  then  put,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Walters  : The  proposition  which  I am  about  to  place  before 
iu  requires  very  little  comment  ; in  fact,  time  is  going  on  rather  rapidly, 
id  I think  the  importance  of  the  subject  is  patent  to  all  of  you.  It  is  that 
The  Congress  considers  that  notwithstanding  official  recognition,  veteri- 
rrv  surgeons  as  such,  have  not  hitherto  received  such  honours,  rewards, 
id  appointments  as  from  time  to  time  are  distributed  among  the  members 
other  learned  professions.” 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  deny  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  even  the 
ipointments  which  should  be  reserved  entirely  for  members  of  our 
'ofession  are,  to  a certain  extent,  withheld  from  us.  The  subject  has  been 
msiderably  led  up  to,  so  to  speak,  by  the  learned  and  happy  remarks  made 
iring  the  discussion  of  the  influence  of  disease  of  the  lower  animals  on  the 
lalth  of  man  ; so  that  I think  it  leaves  me  but  very  little  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ct.  There  is  no  doubt  the  profession  is  not  recognised,  and  that  the 
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appointments  which  should  be  given  to  veterinary  surgeons  on  boards  of 
health,  inspectorships  of  slaughter-houses,  and  other  most  essential  posts,  are 
not  given  to  us,  or  not  to  the  extent  they  should  be.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
we,  as  a professional  body,  treating  animals  for  the  cure  of  their  diseases,  are 
the  best  judges  of  the  conditions  of  those  animals,  not  only  in  life,  but  also 
when  prepared  for  food  ; therefore  it  is  imperative  that  we  should  have 
certain  inspectorships  given  to  us,  and  that  veterinary  surgeons  should  be 
placed  on  all  boards  connected  with  the  inspection  of  animals. 

I was  very  pleased  to  hear  Professor  Axe  state  that  in  his  opinion  the  time 
was  not  far  distant  when  we  should  take  part  in  the  interests  of  public 
health,  and  I think  the  sooner  that  time  comes  the  better,  not  only  for  us,  but  for 
the  public  generally.  I can  say  very  little,  not  having  been  many  years  in 
private  practice  in  the  profession,  as  regards  the  appointments,  honours,  and 
rewards  which  should  be  given,  and  which  are  no  doubt  withheld  from  our 
civil  practitioners  ; but  I can  tell  you  something  of  the  honours  and 
awards  which  are  not  granted  to  the  deserving  members  of  our  profession 
in  the  British  army.  During  the  last  two  wars  which  we  have  had,  in 
Afghanistan  and  in  Zululand,  you  doubtless  know  that  a great  number  of 
men  were  employed  in  the  army,  and  did  good  service  with  zeal  and  ability,, 
and  were  highly  recommended  by  their  various  officers  commanding,  and  by 
other  people  in  power.  The  result  has  been  that  with  one  or  two  small 
exceptions  very  little  has  been  done  for  us.  I hope,  however,  the  time  will 
come  when  we  shall  get  such  recognition  as  we  have  deserved  in  the  army;,  j 
that  it  will  reflect  honour  upon  and  benefit  the  profession  at  large.  I shall 
now  simply  ask  you  whether  you  agree  to  the  proposition  ? 

Chairman  : There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  one  very  good  reason  for  this-  I 
proposition.  We  feel  that  having  done  so  much,  our  being  overlooked  in 
the  way  we  are  is  very  discouraging.  Both  in  civil  and  military  life  the 
veterinary  surgeon  has  no  hope  of  reward  of  any  kind,  no  hope  of  recogni-  j 
tion  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  he  confers.  Speaking  of  the  army,  it  : 
is  undoubtedly  a fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  let  him  do  . 
what  he  may,  he  himself,  while  alive,  will  obtain  no  recognition,  nor  will' 
his  friends,  after  his  death,  receive  any  benefits.  Certain  generals  have- 
protested  against  veterinary  surgeons,  who  have  been  recommended  for 
honours,  being  omitted  from  the  lists  of  those  upon  whom  honours  have 
been  conferred.  This  omission  is  a source  of  great  discouragement.  There  i 
is  no  man  living  who  does  not  rely  to  some  extent  on  encouragement — some 
encouragement  for  labour  well  done  is  never  thrown  away — and  I quite  feel1  » 
that  this  proposition  will  meet  with  your  approval.  I therefore  put  it  in  the 
usual  way. 

Carried. 


Mr.  McKinder  ; The  subject  I have  to  introduce  has  been  almost  taken 
out  of  my  hands  by  the  discussion  on  soundness.  It  is  No.  13,  and  reads  as- 
follows  : “ The  Congress  approves  of  the  action  recently  taken  by  some 
influential  societies,  at  their  shows,  in  disqualifying  as  prize-takers  ah 
animals,  which  can  be  used  for  breeding  purposes,  affected  with  hereditary 
disease.” 

I am  quite  sure  that  no  animals  ought  to  be  allowed  to  enter  without  & 
certificate  of  soundness. 

Chairman  : I think  this  proposition  requires  no  remark,  for  as  Mr- 
McKinder  says,  it  was  pretty  well  spoken  on  yesterday.  I will,  therefore,, 
simply  put  it  to  you. 


$ 


The  proposition  was  then  carried  unanimously. 
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Mr.  Pallin  then  proposed  “ That  the  Congress  protests  against  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  to  work  horses  too  young  ; especially  it  considers  that  the 
excessively  early  racing  at  present  frequently  adopted  tends  to  the  deteriora- 
i • tion  of  the  English  racehorse,  and  to  the  increase  of  unsoundness  in  British 
! horses  in* general.” 

Gentlemen,  I may  say  that  since  I knew  what  horses  were,  I have  been 
[ studying  them  thoroughly,  and  I am  convinced  that  there  is  one  rock  we 
[- split  on,  which  is,  early  racing.  I have  written  several  articles  against  it; 

. I have  had  several  arguments  with  some  of  the  leading  racehorse  owners  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  I have  tully  established  the  fact  that  early  racing 
has  a destroying  influence  upon  horses.  At  the  same  time,_  men  fond  of 
money  cannot  wait.  I do  not  believe  our  racehorses  have  deteriorated,  but 
I am  convinced  of  this,  that  if  it  was  not  for  early  racing  our  progress  in 
horse  breeding  would  have  been  twice  as  great.  I had  last  year  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  a race-course  in  France.  I was  struck  with  one  peculiarity 
in  the  animals  there,  and  that  was  their  size,  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  wretched,  lean  thoroughbreds  we  have  to  compete  against  them.  I 
■ said  to  the  manager,  “ I cannot  understand  how  your  vearlings  show  such 
-strength  and  substance  compared  to  ours.’’  He  said,  “ In  the  first  place,  we 
: breed  them  from  dams  that  are  not  half  worn  out  as  yours  are.  In  the  second 
; place,  we  don’t  breed  them  from  young  mares;  we  give  our  young  mares 
.unlimited  freedom,  consequently  all  the  muscles  and  bony  tissues  are  deve- 
loped to  the  fullest  extent.” 

Early  working  as  causing  deterioration  of  horses  is  no  where  better  illus- 
trated than  in-  Ireland  : where  a poor  tenant  farmer  has  to  put  a three-year- 
( old  horse  into  the  plough.  When  in  the  service  I always  avoided  purchas- 
£ : ing  so  young  a horse,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  the  Government  would  save 
ia  considerable  amount  if  they  would  purchase  horses  a year  older  than 
tthey  do — viz.,  four  years  old  instead  of  three.  Very  often  horses  have  not 
ccut  their  three-year-old  teeth  when  they  are  on  parade  ; the  consequence  is 
tthat  they  become  soon  almost  useless,  and  end  their  days  in  a cab.  If  their 
f powers  had  time  to  become  fully  developed,  there  is  no  doubt  Her  Majesty’s 
ty  Government  would  save  a great  deal.  In  my  own  regiment,  during  the  last 
.three  years,  I have  endeavoured  to  purchase  as  many  four-year-olds  as 
[ possible,  and  although  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  them,  I have  suc- 
ceeded, and  half  of  our  horses  have  been  purchased  as  four-year-olds. 
Gentlemen,  I have  seen  it  more  marked  each  day  in  succession,  that  those 
horses  turned  out  much  better  afterwards.  I could  give  you  hundreds  of 
instances  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  which  so  much  detracts  from  the 
value  of  English  horses  as  too  early  work. 

Mr.  Hunting,  senr.  : Mr.  Pallin  has  given  us  his  experience,  principally 
of  thoroughbreds.  I would  like  to  say  a few  words  with  regard  to  cart- 
horses. 1 am  sure  we  have  quite  as  bad  results  from  working  cart-horses 
too  young,  as  those  described  by  Mr.  Pallin.  I could  show  you  several 
instances  where  this  senseless  system  of  working  horses  too  young  has  been 
adopted,  and  cases  where  the  animals  have  all  been  destroyed  in  two  years. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  cause  practically  exists  in  the  case  of 
thoroughbreds  as  in  cart-horses  ; the  owners  say  they  can’t  afford  to  keep 
their  two-year-olds  till  they  are  four.  If  it  is  the  same  thing  with  thorough- 
breds as  it  is  with  us,  I am  sure  they  would  find  it  much  better  not  to  use 
the  animals  till  they  were  four  or  five  years  old  instead  of  two,  and  that  in 
the  end  they  would  be  great  savers. 

Chairman  : I think  this  is  one  of  the  propositions  which  well  deserves 
to  be  brought  before  us.  It  is  one  which  1 had  fixed  upon  to  come  in  this 
afternoon,  to  be  brought  on  for  consideration  with  the  question  of  cruelty 
to  animals,  because  I do  think  that  it  is  a gross  cruelty  to  put  animals  to 
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premature  work.  We  are  taking  immature  animals  and  exposing  them  to  the 
severest  work  that  older  animals  could  have,  and  they  not  only  suffer,  but 
their  lives  are  shortened  by  many  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
gambling  system  of  racing  does  not  improve  our  horses.  I think  that  has 
imposed  upon  the  equine  species  especially,  a form  of  cruelty  which  this 
Congress  should  protest  against,  as  damaging  to  a most  important  portion 
of  the  national  wealth.  Our  horses  are  famous  all  over  the  world.  What 
made  them  famous  ? Simply  because  we  breed  horses  for  speed,  and  we 
also  breed  them  for  endurance  ; and  if  you  race  a two-year-old  horse  you 
are  doing  as  great  an  injury  to  that  horse  as  if  you  put  a child  of  ten  years 
of  age  to  do  the  work  of  a man  of  twenty-five.  We  know,  from  the  study 
of  physiology,  that  the  consolidation  of  the  bones  and  tissues  is  not  com- 
pleted at  two  years  ; and  therefore  I say  that  on  physiological  grounds, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  other  bases  of  argument,  this  Congress 
should  protest  against  this  excessive  working  of  young  horses  at  unsuitable 
ages.  1 therefore  think  the  proposition  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
every  member  of  this  Congress.  I am  sure  it  will  meet  with  the  sanction 
of  the  public,  because  there  has  been  for  a long  time  an  outcry  against  the 
injury  to  animals  by  early  racing  and  early  working.  It  is  a short-sighted 
policy  ; horses’  lives  are  valuable  ; every  year  a horse  lives  is  an  additional 
gain  to  the  public  ; therefore,  when  you  wear  out  a horse  in  two  or  three 
years  you  are  helping  to  throw  away  a great  amount  of  annual  wealth.  On 
these  grounds,  then,  whether  taken  from  a humanitarian  point  of  view,  from  a 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  or  from  a mercenary  point  of  view,  this  early  racing 
and  early  working  are  unjustifiable.  I therefore  put  the  proposition  before 
you,  confidently  believing  that  it  will  be  accepted. 

The  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  N.  Almond,  of  Chipping  Ongar  : Mr.  Gerrard  having  been  prevented 
by  sickness  from  being  here,  has  asked  me  to  bring  forward  his  proposition, 
No.  12,  which  is  as  follows  : “The  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  indis- 
criminate method  ot  breeding  live  stock,  notably  horses,  from  unsound  and 
injudiciously  selected  animals,  tends  to  the  increase  of  sickness  and  the 
general  deterioration  of  the  races  of  domesticated  animals.’’  I will  read 
you  Mr.  Gerrard’s  notes  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Almond  then  read  Mr.  Gerrard’s  speech. 

This  resolution  suggests  the  question,  Whether  this  indiscriminate 
method  alluded  to  does  obtain  to  such  an  extent  as  to  increase  sickness  or 
deteriorate  the  race  ? I favour  the  opinion  that  it  does  not  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  at  the  present  day.  Still,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
glaring  defects,  hereditary  and  acquired,  that  are  not  unfrequently  found  in 
some  of  our  best  sires  and  dams. 

In  the  matter  of  horse-breeding  we  frequently  find  owners  too  easily 
satisfied  with  any  kind  of  sire,  provided  he  be  close  at  hand  and  not  too 
expensive.  Nor  is  the  dam  always  selected  for  her  perfect  form,  healthy 
constitution,  or  symmetrical  proportions.  Too  frequently  do  we  find  that 
she  is  lame,  or  blind,  and  retained  for  these  reasons  for  breeding,  and  as 
being  of  no  use  for  anything  else.  > _ 11 

Nothing  can  be  much  more  unsatisfactory  than  this,  and  if  it  existed  to 
any  great  extent  it  would  become  a national  duty  to  interfere,  for.  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  state,  that  all  which  concerns  the  perfection  and  improve- 
ment of  our  breeds  of  horses  is  a matter  of  national  importance.  ? 

Has  our  breed  of  horses  deteriorated  in  this  last  quarter  of  a century- 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  our  racers  and  hunters,  1 think  the  cart-horse 
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maintains  his  superiority.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  good  working  horses,  owing  to  the  increase  of  trade  and  con- 
sequent diffusion  of  wealth,  notwithstanding  the  larger  utilisation  of  steam 
; power  for  the  purposes  of  the  agriculturist.  This  condition  of  our  agricul- 
i : tural  and  dray-horses  has  been  chiefly  fostered  by  the  demand  for  them, 
, and  the  assistance  rendered  by  our  agricultural  societies  and  clubs,  in 
I offering  handsome  money  prizes  for  good  sires  to  visit  outlying  districts. 
■ And  we  may  trust,  I think,  to  the  breeder’s  good  sense,  guided  by  the  effects 
I produced  on  their  balance-sheets  in  these  times  of  agricultural  depression, 
: to  keep  them  alive  to  the  necessity  of  making  judicious  selections  of  sires 
band  dams. 


They  are  beginning  slowly  to  recognise  the  fact  that  defects  and  de- 
; formities,  even  in  an  otherwise  healthy  animal,  are  perpetuated  to  the 
: offspring,  even  although  they  may  have  been  acquired  in  that  family,  and  may 
I be  handed  down  for  generations,  but  with  unvarying  effect  if  the  deformities 
|<  and  defects  are  of  a hereditary  nature. 

There  is  one  error  that  in  the  breeding  of  cart-horses  it  may  be  necessary 
|; to  point  out,  and  which  I find  not  a few  agriculturists  are  adopting,  viz., 
: nthe  putting  of  two-year-old  fillies  to  the  horse. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  in  horse-breeding  districts  to  have  a filly  produce 
;r  . a colt  at  three  years’ old.  This  I have  found  frequently,  and  the  results 
l b are  manifest  in  the  hernial  enlargements  about  the  umbilicus  and  scrotum, 
) band  not  unfrequently  open  urachus,  with  general  muscular  atony,  or  inability 
i It  to  stand. 

Now  this  has  a deteriorating  effect  on  both  mother  and  offspring,  for 
h while  it  checks  and  stunts  the  growth  of  the  parent,  the  progeny  are  weak, 
|{t. delicate,  and  unprofitable.  This  applies,  too,  in  some  degree  to  breeding 
ijfffom  old  mares. 

’'I  Chairman  : This  is  another  of  those  questions  which  I think  we  have 
^done  well  to  bring  forward,  it  being  of  greater  importance  even  than  the  last 
!■  one,  inasmuch  as  it  applies  to  all  domesticated  animals.  There  is  not  the 
' raintest  doubt  that  the  absence  of  proper  care  in  breeding  tends  to  diminish 
r js  strength  and  speed  of  horses,  and  also  leads  to  the  development  of  diseases 
which  are  very  formidable  and  serious  indeed.  We  see  this  more  marked 
in  horses,  perhaps,  than  in  other  species  of  animal.  It  is  well  known 
that  farmers  pay  no  regard  to  the  soundness  of  the  mares  from  which  they 
breed.  They  usually  work  them  till  they  are  worn  out,  and  then  breed 
trom  them  ; of  course  that  must  mean  a want  of  physical  power  in  the 
offspring.  Even  in  the  case  of  hereditary  diseases  transmissible  from 
sire  to  son,  the  breeder  seldom  cares  whether  the  animals  are  sound  or  not. 
I went  once  to  the  West  of  England  to  a convict  establishment  to  see  the 
adaptability  of  the  ground  for  breeding  purposes.  The  Government  did 
not  know  how  to  utilise  the  land,  the  nearest  towns  were  miles  away,  and  I 
was  sent  to  report  upon  the  suitability  of  the  place  as  a breeding  farm,  and 
ipon  the  character  of  the  stallions  in  the  neighbourhood  ; I was  surprised 
o find  that  every  stallion  was  unsound.  Now  if  this  is  the  case  what  can  we 
ixpect  from  the  progeny  ? For  as  you  breed  from  diseased  stock,  the  stock 
:arry  disease  with  them  and  produce  diseased  stock  from  generation  to 
generation.  With  regard  to  cattle  you  find  the  same,  you  find  high-bred 
:attle  suffering  from  Tuberculosis  are  still  bred  from,  and  calves  put  to  them 
o obtain  the  milk,  although  we  know  perfectly  well  that  the  milk  of  a 
uberculous  cow  will  breed  disease  ; I think,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  this 
imposition  will  also  be  heartily  received  as  was  the  last. 
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Mr.  Moore:  I have  seen  a “Roarer,” a two-year-old  filly  bred  from  a roaring 
are,  and  I can  say  there  is  more  influence  in  the  mare  than  in  the  horse.  I 

Then,  as  to  the  re- 


nare,  ana  i can  say  

ay  therefore,  select  your  mares  as  well  as  your  horses. 
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mark  concerning  Tuberculosis  : I had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  cows 
and  calves  of  the ‘Royal  farm,  which  calves  often  live  about  three  days  and 
then  die,  and  on  examining  them  you  find  their  lungs  full  of  Tuberculosis. 

Chairman  : I put  this  proposition  to  you.  With  regard  to  the  prevention 
of  the  transmission  of  these  diseases,  I think  Government  action  should  be 
taken,  for  unless  you  have  legislative  control,  you  cannot  prevent  people, 
from  bringing  over  diseased  animals.  I once  made  a proposition  that  every 
travelling  stallion  should  be  licensed,  that  it  should  be  examined  by  a veteri- 
nary surgeon  as  to  its  freedom  from  these  diseases-  (Hear,  hear.)  There 
is  no  reason  why  a travelling  stallion  should  not  be.  licensed  ; in  the  case  of 
such  an  important  animal  as  a stallion,  which  might  serve  a score  or  two- 
score  mares  in  the  season,  look  at  the  injury  he  might  do  by,  breeding 
unsound  stock.  If  this  were  carried  out  it  would  put  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  I theretore  put  this  proposition. 

A Voice  : Supposing  you  get  the  stallions  licensed,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  the  mares  ? Also  with  ;regard  to  the  number  of  mares  a stallion 
serves — several  of  them  serve  200  in  the  year— and  that  of  course  tends  to 
weaken  them. 

Chairman  : You  must  remember,  gentlemen,  that  a stallion  would  do- 
much  more  damage  than  an  unsound  mare.  A mare  breeds  one  animal  in 
the  season,  but  the  stallion  may  perchance  beget  200.  By  licensing  stallions 
I do  say  I think  you  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 

The  proposition  was  then  carried. 

Chairman  : This  will  finish  our  morning  sitting.  I will  ask  you  to  be 
present  as  punctually  as  possible  after  lunch,  for  if  we  have  much  delay  in 
commencing  we  shall  be  longer  in  finishing.  I am  very  fond  of  punctuality, 
because  I find  it  suits  most  people  to  get  in  the  habit. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  for  lunch. 

The  FOURTH  SITTING  commenced  at  2 p.m. 

The  Chairman  : Reference  was  made  yesterday  to  the  opposition  which 
had  been  offered  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Veterinary  Surgeons  Bill. 
The  remarks  made  here  were  very  strong  against  the  opposition,  and  the 
Congress  expressed  itself  very  decidedly  on  the  matter.  Mr.  Colam,  the 
energetic  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
was  here,  and  as  the  Society  is  deeply  interested,  Mr.  Colam  took  immediate 
action.  The  London  Society  is  the  parent  society,  but  the  provincial 
branches  number  ninety-eight,  and  the  influence  these  provincial  societies- 
can  bring  to  bear  is  very  great  indeed,  for  we  find  the  highest  and  the 
greatest  people  in  the  land  connected  with  these  branches  as  well  as  with 
the  parent  society.  Mr.  Colam  took  immediate  action  and  telegraphed  to  every 
one  of  them  last  night  (Cheers)  ; he  has  received  telegrams  announcing  that 
not  only  have  they  memorialised  the  House  of  Commons,  but  they  have 
instructed  members  for  their  towns  to  try  to  overcome  the  opposition.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Ninety-nine  and  a half  per  cent,  of  the  profession  have  set  their  hearts 
on  this  Bill  becoming  law  ; and  I am  sure  that  you  will  accept  this  announce- 
ment with  much  pleasure.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Santy  is  anxious  to  show  you  his  instrument  for  extracting  teeth, 
and  to  explain  the  manner  of  using  it.  This  is  an  important  matter,  for 
I can  assure  you  that  equine  dentistry  is  no  joke. 

Mr.  Santy  then  explained  and  illustrated  his  instrument  for 
and  method  of  drawing  teeth. 
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Gentlemen, — I wish  to  call  your  attention  for  a few  minutes  to  an  instru- 
ment which  is  called  my  improved  tooth  forceps,  and  which  was  originally 
introduced  to  the  profession  by  my  predecessor,  T.  Wells,  Esq.,  M.R.C.V.S.,. 
I Norwich.  Its  use  is  in  the  extraction  of  the  molar  teeth  of  the  horse  when- 
diseased,  which  is  rendered  comparatively  easy,  as  I have  seen  the  sixth 
molar  on  the  lower  jaw  extracted,  and  have  myself  extracted  the  fifth 
frequently.  It  saves  trephining  and  consequent  punching  in  many  cases, 
and  teeth  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  it  where  those  operations  would 
not  be  admissible.  Mode  of  operating  is  as  follows  : Open  the  mouth  wide 
by  means  of  Professor  Varnell’s  patent  balling  iron  ; get  the  forceps  well 
down  on  to  the  body  of  the  tooth,  and  be  very  careful  not  to  embrace  a por- 
tion of  two  in  the  grip.  When  satisfied  you  have  well  hold  of  the  tooth  you 
wish  to  remove,  pull  the  slide  up  as  far  as  possible,  give  a slight  twisting 
motion  to  loosen  it  in  the  socket,  place  a lever  under  the  rivet  on  the 
anterior  tooth,  and  lift  it  firmly  out,  inclining  slightly  inwards.  It  is  easily 
I told  when  the  tooth  has  loosened  its  hold  by  a peculiar  sucking  noise.  It 
may  be  necessary  then  to  remove  the  grip  of  the  forceps  lower  down  the 
tooth,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  fang.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  so- 
i much  disease  of  the  tooth  itself,  in  many  cases,  as  of  the  alveolar  processes, 

, although  there  is  often  marked  caries,  more  especially  on  the  side  of  the 
tooth.  I do  nothing  to  the  wound  beyond  sponge  with  tepid  water,  and 
- order  sloppy  food  for  a few  days.  I have  never  had  a case  cause  me  any 
>j  trouble  where  I have  extracted  a tooth,  and  where  I have  been  unsuccessful 
rj  and  broken  the  crown  of  the  tooth  off  level  with  alveolar,  I think  they  have 
i done  equally  well — that  is,  prevented  quidding,  and  the  animal  has  regained 
c its  condition  ; and  I am  not  certain  that,  if  we  had  an  instrument  that  would 
i.j  cut  the  crown  of  the  tooth  off  level  with  the  alveolar,  it  would  not  answer 
v every  purpose,  except  where  the  fang  was  diseased. 


The  paper  of  Captain  RUSSELL,  F.R.C.V.S.,  of  Grantham',  on 
l|'  “Effective  Legislation  against  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals,”' 
D'  was  then  taken  as  read.  It  ran  as  follows  : 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — The  Contagious 
Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  1878  having  failed  to  prevent  con- 
tagious diseases  affecting  animals  from  entering  and  spreading 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  Kingdom,  notwithstanding 
[ most  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made,  and  stringent  regula- 
tions enacted  ; it  behoves  us,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to- 
take  into  consideration  whether  some  more  effective  rules  cannot 
be  devised  for  the  information  of  the  Government,  better  calcu- 
lated to  answer  the  purpose  for  which  that  Act  is  required. 
With  this  object  in  view,  I have  been  asked  to  write  a paper  on 
the  subject.  I have  undertaken  the  duty  with  much  hesitation 
feeling  there  are  others  better  acquainted  with  the  matter,  mem  - 
bers of  this  Congress,  who  would  have  been  able  to  give  the 
subject  more  mature  thought ; and  by  the  aid  of  their  experience- 
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have  elicited  a better  discussion  than  I am  likely  to  be  able  to 
do.  I have  deemed  it  better,  considering  the  time  at  my  dis- 
posal, to  include  only  the  diseases  mentioned  in  the  above  Act 
of  Parliament.  I shall  say  nothing  about  the  flesh  of  diseased 
animals  as  food  for  man,  nor  have  I entered  upon  the  conside- 
ration of  inspection  of  slaughter-houses,  or  such  like  matter, 
deeming  it  foreign  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  paper  is  re- 
quired. This  subject  being  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
country  at  large,  has  already  received  much  consideration  from 
most  authors  on  veterinary  science,  particularly  by  Fleming, 
who,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  “Manual  of  Veterinary  Sanitary 
Science  and  Police,”  has  exhausted  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
pages  entirely  on  inspection,  suppression,  and  repression  of 
contagious  diseases.  Also  in  his  work  on  “Animal  Plagues”  he 
enters  fully  into  the  best  method  for  the  prevention  and  sup- 
pression of  contagious  diseases  among  animals.  These  are  two 
works  I urge  every  member  of  the  profession  to  possess,  as  being 
full  of  most  interesting  matter  in  a professional  sense.  This 
has  rendered  my  task,  to  throw  out  any  fresh  hints  likely  to 
meet  your  approval,  much  more  difficult. 

When  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  orders  of  the 
Government  are  carried  out  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  their 
failure. 

Although  the  outbreak  of  Cattle  Plague  in  1865  and  1 866 
taught  the  nation  the  necessity  of  a system  of  veterinary  inspec- 
tion, and  the  more  recent  and  repeated  outbreaks  of  Foot-and- 
Mouth  Complaint,  as  also  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  Epizootica,  have 
undoubtedly  convinced  it  of  its  national  importance,  yet  we  still 
find  the  Government,  with  a false  economy,  using  its  powers  in 
a niggardly  manner,  by  employing  men  for  the  purposes  of  iden- 
tifying and  suppressing  contagious  disorders,  totally  unacquainted 
even  with  the  rudiments  of  the  science  they  pretend  to  practise. 
It  is  a disgrace  to  the  nation  at  large  that  any  but  qualified 
veterinary  surgeons  should  be  employed  upon  these  duties ; yet 
in  how  many  districts  have  we  cow-leeches,  policemen,  and 
others  doing  this  work  ? 

Again,  witness  the  want  of  systematic  arrangement  on  the 
outbreak  of  disease.  Farmers  and  others  are  employed  to 
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carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  or  the 
orders  issued  referring  to  the  Act,  who  are  in  total  darkness 
either  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act  itself,  or  of  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  them:  is  it  to  be  wondered,  then,  that  diseases, 
instead  of  being  suppressed  at  once,  continue  to  spread  ? In 
how  many  cases,  even  in  the  recent  outbreak  of  Foot-and-Mouth 
.Disease,  have  stock  been  allowed  to  leave  infected  places  to  be 
driven  to  the  nearest  market  or  fair,  there  to  be  exposed  for  sale  > 
and  until  a more  efficient  veterinary  service  is  established  this 
-state  of  things  must  continue. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  veterinary  profession  that  hereto- 
fore it  has  not  been  held  in  that  appreciation  by  the  Government 
and  the  public  generally  that  it  deserves.  If  suggestions  are 
offered,  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  are  received  in  silence 
;and  completely  ignored.  But  now  that  the  profession  is  stirring 
i itself,  and  by  such  meetings  as  the  present  is  making  a deter- 
rmination  to  be  heard,  we  may  hope  in  the  future  for  more 
:onsideration. 

The  whole  system  of  inspection  must  be  reconsidered,  and 
none  but  qualified  men  must  be  employed,  more  power  must 
be  placed  in  their  hands,  and  every  fresh  outbreak  of  contagious 
disease,  in  any  infected  place  or  area,  must  be  seen  by 
the  veterinary  inspector,  to  verify  at  once  the  opinion  of  the 
Beattie  inspector.  This  is  not  done  in  many  districts,  and  as  a 
consequence  cases  are  on  record  where  the  cattle  inspector  has 
declared  places  infected  where  the  disease  has  not  existed, 
information  should  at  once  be  conveyed  to  our  Government, 
either  from  the  British  consul  at  foreign  courts  or  by  some  other 
^person  employed  for  the  purpose,  as  soon  as  any  disease  of  a 
r|  contagious  nature  breaks  out  in  any  foreign  country,  when  our 
ports  should  immediately  be  closed  to  vessels  arriving  from  that 
:>r  contiguous  countries.  And  immediately  on  a case  occurring 
n this  country,  I consider  it  would  be  good  policy  to  prohibit 
:he  movement  of  any  cattle  capable  of  conveying  the  contagion 
.vithin  a radius  of  at  least  fifty  miles  of  the  outbreak,  for  a period 
squal  to  the  time  of  incubation  of  the  disease  in  question.  The 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  that  there  is  no  traffic  in  hides, 
horns,  or  hoofs  out  of  such  infected  areas  until  after  the  suppres- 
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sion  of  such  outbreak.  A liberal  allowance  should  be  made, 
■equal  to  the  full  value  of  the  beast  destroyed  under  the  Act,  and 
owners  should  have  the  option  to  dispose  of  the  carcases  of  all 
animals  slaughtered  for  being  in  apposition  (provided  the  skins 
and  horns  are  buried),  and  in  the  event  of  their  not  being  able 
to  realize  two-thirds  of  the  market  value  of  such  animals,  the 
Government  should  make  up  the  difference.  At  present  the  loss 
to  the  owners  is  so  great,  that  they  in  many  cases  try  to 
evade  the  law,  rather  than  be  ruined  by  the  total  loss  of  their 
stock. 

Greater  care  is  required  that  all  persons  visiting  or  employed 
on  an  infected  place  shall  be  disinfected  every  time  before  they 
leave  such  a place. 

Cattle  Plague. 

I 

I am  unable  to  offer  any  new  suggestions  with  reference 
-especially  to  Cattle  Plague,  except,  so  soon  as  the  disease  has 
obtained  a foothold  in  the  United  Kingdom,  I would  prohibit 
the  movement  of  stock  throughout  the  country  for  a period  of 
one  month — except  as  to  fat  stock,  which  might  be  exposed  for 
sale  at  certain  markets  within  the  county  to  which  they  belong, 
and  be  sold  for  consumption  only,  after  having  been  marked  or 
ibranded  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  this  regulation. 

-'1  I 

Pleuro-pneiunonia  Epizobtica. 

< 

With  reference  to  Pleuro-pneumonia  Epizootica,  the  operation 
introduced  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  inoculation  ♦' 
of  cattle  for  its  prevention,  requires  our  careful  consideration. 

If,  as  has  been  stated,  this  operation  is  capable  of  rendering 
animals  exposed  to  contagium  free  from  the  liability  of  attack, 
it  behoves  the  Government  to  inquire  into  it,  and  render  it  com-  | 
pulsory  throughout  the  land.  I regret  I am  unable  here  to  #: 
-explain  the  operation.  I can  only  mention  I wrote  to  Mr. 
Rutherford  for  information,  but  have  not  received  any  reply  to 
my  ? communication  ; doubtless  my  letter  miscarried,  or  Mr. 
Rutherford  may  have  some  reasons  of  his  own  for  withholding 
the. information  ; but  having  seen  in  the  VETERINARY  JOURNAL 
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hat  he  was  willing  to  impart  the  operation  to  inquiring  members, 
naturally  wrote  to  him,  and  certainly  expected  a reply  in  some 
i orm. 

In  my  opinion,  many  animals  have  been  destroyed  as  suffering 
I'rom  the  complaint  when  really  they  have  been  affected  with 
I ome  other  disorder.  It  behoves  us  to  remember  that  in  the 
> i pinion  of  scientists,  this  complaint  cannot  break  out  spontane- 
, j usly  in  this  country,  and  where  contagion  is  not  evident  the 
greatest  circumspection  is  necessary,  as  carrying  out  the  law 
ntails  great  loss  and  annoyance  to  the  owners  of  stock. 

Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. 

We  have  doubtless  learnt  many  lessons  as  regards  the  best 
i.ieans  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Complaint, 
-.et  so  far  the  Government  have  not  succeeded  in  stamping  it 
at.  We  still  hear  of  fresh  outbreaks.  In  general  out- 
rreaks  of  this  disease  I would  prohibit  the  movement  of  all 
: ock  throughout  the  country  for  a period  of  three  weeks,  except, 
>3  before  mentioned,  such  animals  as  are  required  for  the  pur- 
oses  of  consumption,  which  should  be  branded  before  removal, 
ad  be  slaughtered  within  a certain  distance  of  the  market  or 
l ile-yard  where  purchased. 

Absolute  seclusion  of  all  infected  places  and  areas  is  indis- 
pensable. No  animal  should  be  moved  into  or  out  of  an  infected 
; lace  on  any  consideration  whatever.  Roads  should  be  blocked, 
ind  ways  opened  out  round  such  places.  At  present  cattle  are 
[I  equently  driven  through  infected  places,  thus  offering  one  way 
f coming  in  contact  with  infected  animals. 

It  would  be  good  policy,  in  my  opinion,  to  slaughter  all  the 
I rst  cases  of  this  complaint  at  its  first  appearance,  and  immedi- 
ately place  those  animals  which  have  been  in  contact  in  quaran- 
ne  for  a sufficient  time  to  see  whether  it  would  extend.  Of 
mrse,  in  a general  outbreak  the  slaughter  of  such  animals  might 
i dispensed  with. 

Glanders  and  Farcy. 

For  the  inspection  and  identification  of  outbreaks  or  isolated 
ises  of  Glanders  and  Farcy  more  stringent  regulations  are  re- 
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quired  than  those  now  in  force.  In  all  large  towns  a veterinary- 
surgeon  (who  might  also  be  the  inspecting  veterinary  surgeon  for 
that  town)  should  be  employed,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  pay 
weekly  visits  to  all  stables  and  yards,  such  as  jobmasters,  hotels,, 
omnibus  proprietors,  tramway  owners,  and  contractors,  etc.,  with 
the  view  to  immediately  detect  this  disease  and  endeavour  to 
suppress  it.  It  is  a question  whether  some  compensation  should 
not  be  given  where  animals  are  slaughtered  suffering  from 
Glanders  or  Farcy.  Great  discrimination  would  be  necessary 
that  this  rule  were  not  abused.  Cases  of  true  Farcy  should  be 
destroyed  as  of  almost  if  not  quite  as  much  danger  as  a medium 
of  contagion  as  Glanders. 

Drinking-troughs  should  be  discontinued  and  pillars  with  taps 
erected  in  their  place,  then  horse-keepers  could  carry  a pail  with 
their  conveyance,  for  their  own  special  use. 


Sheep  Scab. 


In  this  disease,  in  my  opinion,  the  affected  sheep  should  be 
separated  from  the  flock  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  kept  in  a 
field  by  themselves,  not  being  moved  on  any  consideration.  They 
should  be  dressed  with  some  preparation  without  delay,  and  this 
dressing  might  be  repeated  after  their  supposed  cure.  The  field 
in  which  they  are  kept  should  be  surrounded  with  hurdle  gates, 
a rod  from  the  fences,  and  these  gates  should  be  either  lime- 
washed  or  dipped  in  some  disinfecting  fluid  after  the  recovery  of 
the  flock. 


) 
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Sivine  Fever. 

To  my  mind  there  is  a great  waste  of  good  food  in  the  whole- 
sale destruction  of  swine  said  to  be  suffering  from  Swine  Fever. 
In  many'-  cases  I would  isolate  those  affected,  if  only  slightly 
affected,  and  in  the  event  of  their  death,  if  under  treatment  by  a 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon,  I would  allow  compensation  as  if 
they  had  been  destroyed.  In  my  opinion  many  of  these  supposed 
cases  would  recover,  and  if  isolation  could  be  properly  carried 
out,  much  loss  might  be  avoided  and  money  saved  to  the  State. 
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Conclusion. 

The  law  should  take  its  course  without  hesitation  in  all  cases 
where  it  can  be  proved  negligence  has  prevailed  in  failing  to 
detect  or  report  an  outbreak  of  contagious  disease,  or  for  moving 
::attle  during  any  outbreak.  A paltry  fine  of  a few  shillings  has 
lot  a deterrent  effect.  In  the  majority  of  cases  those  who  are 
brosecuted  are  men  who  wilfully  and  knowingly  fail  to  act  up  to 
;'.:he  regulations. 

I should  have  liked  to  have  added  a few  remarks  upon 
.inthracoid  disorders,  a subject  which  is  now  receiving  much 
attention  on  the  Continent ; so  much  so,  as  to  allow  some  hope 
hat  in  the  not  distant  future  some  remedy  may  be  found  which 
ay  tend  to  modify  outbreaks,  if  not  to  render  animals  insuscep- 
: ible  to  the  disease. 

Legislative  measures  are  also  required  for  the  prevention  of 
labies  in  the  dog,  with  its  awful  danger  to  human  life — but  time 
r /ill  not  allow  me  to  say  more.  I am  aware  I have  not  exhausted 
ly  subject,  but  the  exigencies  of  a country  practice  at  this 
ason  of  the  year,  at  work  early  and  late,  when  one  cannot 
ollect  one’s  thoughts,  with  frequent  interruption,  must  be  my 
:xcuse,  and  I must  leave  the  matter  in  your  hands  to  supply 
ly  defects,  and  to  render  these  suggestions  of  benefit  to  our 
gricultural  friends  and  the  public  in  general. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Santy,  of  Norwich,  then  opened  the  discussion 
n this  paper : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — As  a provincial  veterinary  surgeon  I may 
sate  that  I have  not  had  great  opportunities  in  acquiring  the  art  of  debate, 
id  I may  also  say,  and  I believe  in  the  most  orthodox  style,  that  I wish  the 
oening  of  this  discussion  had  been  placed  in  abler  hands  ; still  it  affords 
e a chance  of  expressing  my  views  on  a very  important  question — the 
fective  legislation  for  the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases  in  animals  in 
is  country.  So  far  we,  as  a nation,  have  not  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
[ ttrance  and  spread  of  such  diseases  in  this  kingdom,  for  which  non-success 
•any  causes  might  be  assigned.  Firstly,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  legisla- 
m ought  to  be  made  under  the  advice  of  the  veterinary  profession , and  its 
tails  carried  out  by  its  members  only.  It  is  a disgrace  to  this  country,  an* 
insult  to  us  as  a profession,  that  men  who  know  nothing  of  the  sciences  of 
i thology  and  medicine  are  appointed  to  attest  and  determine  diseases  of  the 
| ost  important  nature,  and  are  enjoying  offices  which  strictly  belong  to  us. 

‘ oelieve  in  veterinary  inspection  when  properly  carried  out,  and  quite  think 
at  a better  system  is  necessary  for  the  successful  suppression  and  stamping 
t of  infectious  diseases.  Independent  veterinary  inspectors  should  be 
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appointed,  and  not  general  practitioner.',.  Districts  could  be  so  arranged 
as  would  find  plenty  of  work  for  each  one  so  appointed  ; and  if  the 
question  is  really  of  such  vital  importance,  which  I contend  it  is,  why  should 
it  be  done  in  a manner  that  is  not  likely  to  attain  the  end,  and  in  such  a 
niggardly  way  with  respect  to  remuneration?  I consider  it  bad  for  the 
country  at  large  that  general  practitioners  should  be  appointed  inspectors, 
especially  where  their  district  may  be  the  practising  ground  of  one  or  more 
of  their  professional  brethren.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  such  inspectors 
walking  at  liberty  amongst  one’s  cases,  making  remarks  here,  suggestions 
there,  and  giving  gratuitous  advice,  and  finally  perhaps  appropriating  one’s 
client — for  some  clients  have  a great  fear  of  the  inspector  ; I say  these 
things  are  not  pleasant,  and  are  not  calculated  to  get  cases  reported,  and  at 
once.  Then  again,  it  is  very  difficult  for  inspectors,  being  general  practi- 
tioners, to  be  quite  impartial  ; it  is  a great  temptation  to  a man  not  to  see 
the  hundred  and  one  things  that  may  be  done  to  evade  the  law  when  dealing 
with  very  influential  clients.  It  is  almost  more  than  human  to  expect  a 
man  in  such  cases  to  stand  by  his  instructions  literally,  and  make  himself 
obnoxious,  when,  by  so  doing,  he  knows  he  would  for  ever  offend  such 
clients,  and  perhaps  their  whole  connection.  I wish  to  impute  nothing,  or 
cast  the  least  reflection  on  any  veterinary  inspector,  but  simply  to  point  out 
that  the  system  is  bad.  And  again,  when  one  inspector,  and  he  a general 
practitioner,  has  to  inspect  many  hundreds  of  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  in  a large 
market,  and  conduct  his  own  practice  as  well,  can  any  one  here  tell  me  how  it 
is  possible  to  do  both  effectually  ? Is  it  likely  that  a man  will  neglect  his  own 
practice  for  the  inspectorship  ? Supposing  one  or  more  cases  of  Mouth-and- 
Foot  disease  should  be  present  in  a market,  and  be  allowed  to  leave,  look 
at  the  mischief  which  would  be  done  in  a few  days  by  their  travelling  along 
a road.  I will  defy  any  veterinary  inspector  in  a large  and  crowded  market 
to  detect  all  cases  of  Mouth-and-Foot  disease,  or  Pleuro-pneumonia,  by 
casually  walking  through  ; he  will  require  to  give  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion all  the  day,  and  then  I would  not  be  too  severe  on  him  if  he  missed  a few, 
for  they  are  difficult  diseases  to  diagnose  in  a market  amid  the  excitement  and 
bustle,  and  in  certain  of  their  stages.  I have  seen  drovers  rub  the  beasts’ 
mouths  inside  with  mould,  etc.,  to  break  the  vesicles  just  before  going  on  the 
market.  This  would  for  a time  stop  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  such  an  animal 
might  evade  the  inspector.  I have  this  year  seen  cases  so  slight  that  I had 
to  pay  a second  visit  before  condemning  them.  Large  markets  ought  to  have 
qualified  veterinary  inspectors,  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  inspect, 
detect,  and  detain  suspected  cases — one  who  is  free  from  all  influences,  and 
who  is  in  a position  to  earnestly  do  his  duty.  I think  there  is  great  risk  of 
inspectors  carrying  disease  to  healthy  stock,  especially  where  engaged  in 
general  practice.  I also  consider  the  inspection  at  ports  a farce,  if  carried 
out  now  as  I saw  it  twenty  years  since,  having  inspected  many  lots  of 
beasts  off  ships  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  the  animals  walking  past  me,  a man 
holding  a lantern. 

Cattle  Plague  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  enter  this  country ; it  only 
exists  when  brought,  not  being  indigenous,  and  can  be  stamped  out  in  a very 
short  time. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  I believe  could  be  stamped  out  the  same  as  Cattle 
Plague.  I have  inoculated  several  beasts.  Mode  of  procedure  : dip  points  in 
piece  of  diseased  lung  from  fresh-killed  animal,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after 
scratch  an  animal’s  tail  and  apply  the  point  gently  over  it,  as  in  vaccina- 
tion ; or  rub  a piece  of  diseased  lung  on  it.  We  do  not  get  Pleuro-pneumonia 
by  the  inoculation,  but  we  generate  a peculiar  state  of  the  system  which  is 
said  to  be  proof  against  that  disease.  Certainly  it  was  so  in  the  cases  I 
tded  ; at  all  events  they  did  not  take  it,  though  the  disease  was  on  the  farm. 
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Occasionally  an  animal’s  tail  will  slough,  and  sometimes  the  patient 
will  die. 

Mouth-a?id-Foot-Disease  I believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  contagious 
diseases  we  have  to  contend  with.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  that 
affected  animals  are  isolated.  I believe  dogs  and  cats  to  be  a great  medium 
of  infection  ; also  birds  are  capable  of  conveying  disease  germs. 

Glanders  and  Farcy. — I think  the  veterinary  inspector  should  be  authorised 
to  enter  and  inspect  all  public  stables  periodically,  and  think  owners  should 
be  compensated  where  animals  have  to  be  destroyed  ; if  this  were  carried 
out,  I think  these  diseases  would  almost  become  extinct.  I am  of  opinion 
•.that  the  idea  of  pillars  with  taps  instead  of  drinking  troughs  is  very  good. 

£heep  Scab  and  Swine  Fever. — I think  the  essayist  has  made  good 
: suggestions,  especially  with  respect  to  the  latter,  as  I am  convinced  a great 
: number  would  recover ; proper  isolation  under  directions  of  veterinary 
inspector  being  required. 

Chairman  : Gentlemen,  this  is  a very  wide  subject  for  discussion,  and  a 
very  important  one  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  country.  The  matter  of 
legislation  against  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals  is  one  which  has 
occupied  more  attention  from  the  Government  than  any  other  relating  to 
; .animals.  The  question  was  forced  upon  the  country  in  1865,  because  of 
i ; :he  Cattle  Plague.  Before  that  time  disease  ravaged  the  kingdom,  and  no 
i attempt  was  made  to  check  it,  but  in  1865  occurred  a rude  awakening,  which 
^ i obliged  the  legislature  to  take  measures.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  medical 
nen  of  that  time  were  so  struck  with  the  facility  and  the  manner  by  which 
:ontagious  diseases  could  be  suppressed  in  animals,  that  they  offered  sug- 
gestions for  a similar  kind  of  treatment  with  regard  to  human  maladies. 
Jnfortunately,  doctors  have  not  the  same  facilities  that  we  have,  because 
v.nimals  are  more  easily  isolated  than  human  beings  and  human  dwellings  ; 

0 that  doctors,  although  very  anxious  to  imitate  us,  yet  find  themselves 
lopelessly  helpless,  even  in  the  presence  of  such  a purely  contagious  malady 
: s Smallpox.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  adoption  of  proper 

f leasures  for  the  relief  of  this  has  been  very  slow  indeed  ; our  legislature 
: ppears  to  be  slow  to  act  in  any  matter  ; and  it  was  only  after  pressure  by 
le  outside  public  and  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  themselves  that 
ie  legislature  paid  any  attention  to  the  matter  under  debate,  and  dealt  first 
ith  one  disease  and  then  another.  The  success  of  these  measures  can 
ideed  be  seen,  because  it  can  be  said  that  Pleuro-pneumonia  is  almost 
r mknown  in  the  country.  We  have  Rabies  also,  which  is  terrible  ; people 
•e  living  in  a state  of  perpetual  alarm.  I,  myself,  believe  it  is  purely  a 
mtagious  malady.  I believe  all  these  contagious  maladies  are  purely 
:>ntagious, — not  one  of  them  originates  internally  ; therefore  I say  it  behoves 
ir  legislature  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  these  maladies  are  ex- 
lguishable.  Glanders  can  be  extinguished  as  easily,  if  not  more  easily,  than 
attle  Plague,  because  the  contagion  is  not  nearly  so  active  as  that  of  Cattle 
ague.  But  simply  because  those  maladies  are  not  so  devastating,  the 
jjislature  will  take  no  notice  of  them.  We  are,  however,  progressing  ; 
hool  boys  are  now  taught  physiology,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  the 
jislature  will,  in  a short  time,  be  compelled  to  admit  the  necessity  for 
rrying  out  measures  of  reform.  Everything  in  this  country  is  attempted  to 
done  on  a cheap  scale.  I suggested  in  a book  on  “ Sanitary  Police,-’  that 
- whole  country  should  be  divided  into  districts — mapped  out,  and  that  a 
terinary  inspector  should  be  posted  in  each  district  ;*that  there  should  be 
a-inspectors,  who  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  practice — with  ordinary 
ictice  ; but  they  should  have  absolute  management  in  all  cases  of  outbreaks. 

1 is  a most  difficult  thing,  as  Mr.  Santy  has  remarked,  for  a private  practi- 
| ner  to  be  an  inspector.  What  is  it  he  inspects  ? He  often  inspects  the 
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animals  of  his  own  clients,  and  if  he  acts  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  he 
will  certainly  get  himself  into  very  hot  water.  Therefore,  I say  an  inspector 
should  be  a man  who  could  not  interfere  with  an  ordinary  practitioner. 
There  should  be  a complete  organisation,  extending  through  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  this  organisation  should  take  into  account  the  extension  of 
maladies  in  the  country ; where  we  have  no  smuggling,  as  in  Germany  and 
France,  we  should  be  free  from  contagion  in  animals.  It  remains  for  the 
veterinary  profession  to  accomplish  this  work.  To  that  end  the  State  must 
take  them  in  hand,  and  work  the  profession  to  the  advantage  of  the  public. 
The  profession  is  perfectly  competent  to  extinguish  every  malady  in  the 
country  if  only  allowed  to  do  it. 

Everything  we  have  brought  forward  to-day  and  yesterday  is  most 
important.  We  have  been  able  to  show  this  Congress  that  the  question  has 
been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  public,  and  that  the  profession  at  least 
should  have  a large  voice,  and  a large  amount  of  action,  in  regard  to  anything 
that  concerns  lower  animals.  Expense  in  this  country  is  everything.  We 
have  been  for  years  submitting  to  the  most  devastating  influences,  and  yet 
we  take  no  notice  because  it  would  entail  expense.  Unfortunately  in  one  sense 
we  are  deprived  of  that  chance  of  being  recognised,  but  nevertheless  we  have 
maladies  in  our  midst  which  will  take  long  years  to  eradicate,  and  which 
will  necessitate  the  development  of  our  highest  faculties  to  suggest  means 
for  their  eradication.  There  is  no  impossibility  whatever  about  it.  It  only 
requires  that  the  legislature  should  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  several 
contagious  maladies  in  animals  could  be  suppressed : Cattle  Plague, 

Pleuro-pneumonia,  and  Foot-and-Mouth  disease.  I think,  therefore,  this 
Congress  should  show  that  legislative  interference  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  suppression  of  the  maladies  which  still  prevail  in  these  kingdoms. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  James  Moore  : I am  sorry  I was  prevented  coming  in  time  to  hear 
Mr.  Santy  upon  the  Cattle  Plague.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  when  it  comes 
to  England  is  to  stamp  it  out  at  once.  As  to  Pleuro-pneumonia,  I have 
had  hundreds  of  cases,  and  have  treated  them  with  success  ; _ I have 
inoculated  a good  many,  and  stopped  the  disease  completely  where  it  broke 
out.  I inoculated  at  one  place  sixty  in  one  morning.  The  owner  had  lost 
five  or  six,  and  there  was  one  animal  in  a very  good  condition,  and  I advised 
him  to  have  that  one  killed.  I got  the  lung  and  inoculated  the  rest.  If  an 
animal  is  affected  with  the  disease  before  inoculation,  inoculation  won’t  stop 
it  ; it  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Smallpox.  The  way  that  I inoculate  them 
is  to  make  a small  cut  in  the  tail  and  put  a little  of  the  fluid  in.  So  this 
disease  can  be  perfectly  well  stamped  out  by  inoculation.  Some  years  ago 
I had  a letter  of  introduction  given  me  by  the  Earl  of  Denbigh  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Gordon  regarding  this  Pneumonia,  and  I called  on  some- 
thing like  thirty  or  forty  persons  to  see  if  this  could  be  stamped  out  ; and,  to 
my  surprise,  several  of  them  had  scarcely  heard  of  Pneumonia  or  inoculation. 
Sir  Patrick  O’Brien  mentioned  the  fact  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
answer  was  that  it  had  been  sufficiently  proved  that  the  disease  could  be 
stamped  out  by  inoculation.  I offered  to  stamp  the  disease  out  in  six 
months  if  they  would  have  cases  inoculated.  I have  beard  it  said  that 
after  inoculation  the  disease  in  the  animals  affected  will  make  quicker  progress. 
Now  at  this  place  I inoculated  five  that  were  ill  with  the  disease  at  the  time. 
They  took  the  disease  with  the  others  ; I treated  these  cases  and  they  got 
better  in  a week.  Another  was  inoculated  and  that  got  better.  This  proves 
pretty  well,  I think,  that  in  all  cases  it  does  not  hurry  on  the  disease.  Now  1 
think  it  is  a monstrous  thing  that  the  public  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  f°r 
those  beasts  which  are,  as  I call  it,  murdered.  I know  of  a man  who  had  a 
lot  of  animals  affected  ; all  were  killed.  I am  sure  that  sixty  or  seventy  ot 
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that  lot  could  have  been  saved.  In  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease,  the  only  thing 
is  to  isolate  the  cattle  and  keep  the  disease  to  the  place  where  it  originates. 
Then,  as  to  Glanders  and  Farcy,  I think  our  worthy  President  said  it  could 
be  stamped  out  as  well  as  every  other  disease.  Now  I beg  to  differ  entirely 
from  him.  I have  seen  fresh,  fat  horses  working  every  day  and  feeding  well, 
and  some  morning  the  groom  would  say,  “ I want  you  to  look  at  this  horse  ; 
he  has  got  a lump  here.”  He  was  a “Farcy”  one.  Now,  I contend  that 
both  Farcy  and  Glanders  arise  spontaneously,  and  I have  seen  many  cases 
where  it  could  not  possibly  arise  from  contagion. 

Mr.  William  Hunting  : The  only  remark  I wish  to  make  upon  this 
subject,  concerning  the  prevention  of  contagious  disease  by  legislation,  is  in 
reference  to  one  disease,  that  of  Glanders  and  Farcy.  My  own  opinion  is 
that,  as  far  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  orders  in  Council  go,  very  little 
can  be  done;  but  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  getting  the  legal  authority  to  carry 
out  these  orders.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  one  county,  Lancashire 
(which  is  supposed  to  guide  us  in  everything),  that  this  county  should  not 
have  returned  one  single  case.  Now  any  one  who  knows  the  town  of 
Manchester  knows  that  at  least  one  or  two  cases  a week  happen  there.  I 
might  go  farther,  and  say  that  there  are  companies  who  lose  at  least  one 
horse  a week  through  Glanders  and  Farcy.  This  shows  that  the  inspectors 
don’t  do  their  duty  and  that,  negatively,  the  veterinary  surgeons  aid  and  abet 
t these  officers  in  not  doing  their  duty.  Until  this  last  Zulu  War,  no  campaign 
has  been  undertaken  without  loss  of  many  horses  by  Glanders  and  Farcy.  I 
‘ think  it  almost  as  important  that  this  disease  should  be  stamped  out,  as  that 
;the  Cattle  Plague  should  be  stamped  out.  I don’t  think  that  we  shall  do 
t that  until  some  slight  improvement  is  made  in  the  efforts  to  deter  people 
: from  allowing  these  diseases  to  spread.  There  is  one  thing  that  is  flattering 
tito  us  as  a profession.  I find  that  few  cases  of  Glanders  and  Farcy  have 
frj  t terminated  badly  that  have  been  attended  to  by  members  of  our  own  profes- 
sion; but,  generally,  nearly  every  stable  that  I have  been  into  the  cases  have 
’ been  under  the  medical  care  of  a practitioner  who  is  not  a member  of  the 
1 Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  One  suggestion  I should  like  to  offer, 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  have 
a return  of  all  cases  of  Glanders  and  Farcy  that  come  under  the  notice  of 
veterinary  surgeons.  I believe  that  the  medical  profession  have  to  return  a 
report  of  their  vaccinations ; there  would  be  no  greater  hardship  in  veterinary 
surgeonshaving  to  do  the  same.  It  is  an  extremely  dangerous  disease,  even 
if  curable  ; and  even  in  the  very  mildest  cases  it  is  not  wise,  it  is  not 
economical,  to  keep  such  a dangerous  animal  in  a stable  that  has  at  any  time 
one  or  two  more  horses  in  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Ward  : We  are  called  upon  to  offer  our  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
suggestions  that  have  been  made  here  by  Captain  Russell  on  “ Effective  Legis- 
lation for  the  Prevention  of  Contagious  Diseases  in  Animals,’’  and  to  that  text 
I shall  confine  myself.  It  is  for  us  to  offer  some  suggestions  whereby  diseases 
an  infectious  or  dangerous  character  may  be  arrested  and  stamped  out,  if 
such  may  be  the  result.  The  present  system  of  examination  of  horses  and 
:attle  is  confined  to  all  parts  of  England  except  the  Metropolis  itself,  where, 
inder  the  Board  of  Works,  the  duty  devolves  upon  the  police,  and  the  police 
call  in  the  aid  of  a veterinary  surgeon  whenever  the  occasion  may  seem  to 
'equire  it.  We  have  so  much  knowledge  of  the  value  of  this  system  of 
nspection  that  we  have  determined  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  sense 
-ongress.  We  all  of  us  know  that  there  is  a most  excellent  work  by  our 
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riend  Mr.  Fleming,  entitled,  “ Sanitary  Police.”  This  offers  us  considerably 
nformation  with  regard  to  a system  adopted  by  all  European  countries,  and 
t is  a great  pity  that  something  of  this  kind  has  not  obtained  here.  To 
pve  you  an  instance.  I was  requested  once  by  the  police  to  start  at  five  or 
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six  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  inspect  a number  of  cab-horses  located  in  the 
West  of  London,  because  it  was  thought  that  there  was  something  of  a sus- 
picious character  among  these  horses.  I went,  and  I shall  never  forget 
what  I saw  and  what  I smelt.  There  were  eighty  horses  in  a stable  where 
there  was  hardly  room  for  one-fourth  of  the  number.  They  were  crowded 
together  in  this  room — the  door  had  just  been  opened — and  the  stable  had 
not  been  cleaned  out.  The  owner  of  the  horses  was  above  and  when  he  came 
down  in  his  trousers,  wondered  what  I was  there  for.  I ordered  the  horses  to 
be  taken  out,  that  I might  inspect  them.  Now  imagine  the  man,  and  his  wife, 
and  the  stableman  living  over  this  stable,  in  a civilised  place,  and  in  one  of 
the  finest  cities  of  the  world.  If  a proper  system  of  police  supervision 
existed,  such  crowding  of  animals  would  not  be  allowed.  I proceeded  with 
my  inspection  and  I reported  the  result.  I found  three  cases  of  Nasal  Gleet 
of  a suspicious  character — one  I certified  to  be  Glanders,  as  to  the  other 
two  I gave  my  opinion  that  they  were  exceedingly  suspicious.  I inquired 
from  the  owner  of  the  cab-yard  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  a horse 
suffering  from  Glanders  removed  from  the  premises,  and  he  said  “ About  a 
month.’’  Those  horses,  when  a case  of  Glanders  occurred,  ought  to  have 
been  examined  every  day,  or  at  least  twice  a week.  This  shows  us,  there- 
fore, the  importance  of  having  some  rule  that  will  guide  the  authorities  to 
a successful  means  of  stamping  out  these  diseases,  dangerous  not  only  to 
the  animals  themselves,  but  also  to  the  hutnan  subject.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Santy  for  the  very  candid  manner  in  which  he  has  examined  the  present 
system  ot  inspection.  I can  say  that  in  country  districts  it  is  very  unpleasant 
to  have  your  brother  practitioner  in  the  position  of  inspector.  We  must  re- 
member he  may  do  a great  deal  of  damage  to  another  practitioner ; it  is  a 
most  invidious  position,  for  a man  appointed  to  this  work  should  be  a man 
entirely  free  from  private  practice  ; and  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  answer 
perfectly,  and  show  a saving  in  the  county  expenditure  to  have  a man  to 
carry  out  the  legislation  in  regard  to  contagious  diseases. 

Mr.  Hedley,  junr.  : My  particular  experience  in  connection  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  has  been  confined  to  Ireland. 
We  in  Ireland  have  been  blamed  for  sending  everything  into  Britain  ; but 
fortunately  we  are  not  so  bad  as  we  are  represented.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  room  for  improvement  ; but  when  I come  to  make  inquiries  I find  there 
is  almost  more  room  for  improvement  in  Britain  than  there  is  in  Ireland. 
The  clauses  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  are  sufficiently  strin- 
gent, if  properly  carried  out,  to  stamp  out  Pleuro-pneumonia.  We  find  that 
there  is  a clause  which  permits,  “ if  the  local  authority  think  fit  ” (that  is  the 
wording  of  it),  they  can  slaughter  all  animals  which  are  affected  ; but  unfor- 
tunately the  local  authority  frequently  does  not  think  fit.  In  Scotland  the 
local  authority  carries  this  rule  out,  and  an  animal  has  to  be  slaughtered 
which  has  become  affected  with  Pleuro-pneumonia  ; the  result  is  that  the 
country  has  remained  free  from  disease  for  a considerable  period.  Now  we 
have  tried  this  same  system  two  or  three  times  in  Ireland,  and  it  has  always 
answered  well;  but  we  can’t  stop  an  importation  from  aneighbouringlocalautho- 
rity  ; so  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  persuade  all  local  authorities  to  carry  out  this 
sub-section.  If  they  are  unwilling  to  do  it,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  centra- 
lizing the  work — taking  it  from  the  local  authorities  and  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  veterinary  department.  I have  found  in  some  of  the  British  and 
some  of  the  Irish  districts  that  the  sanitary  arrangements  were  abomin- 
ably— not  badly,  but  abominably  carried  out.  A system  of  disinfecting  is 
recommended,  but  not  carried  out,  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is  not  always 
the  fault  of  the  local  authority,  but,  it  may  be  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  advis- 
ing that  local  authority.  But  he  is  a private  practitioner;  he  cannot  afford  to 
be  bothered  with  details,  so  he  looks  at  the  case  and  off  he  goes.  It  is  lei 


by  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  lay  inspector,  who  has  to  see  that  the 
regulations  are  carried  out.  Now,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Act  ; it  is  the 
fault  of  those  who  are  engaged  to  carry  out  the  Act,  and  it  is  owing  to 
inattention  on  their  part.  The  Act  cannot  hinder  you  carrying  out  inocula- 
tion. To  Mr.  Roberts  we  are  indebted  for  much  information  as  to  what  is 
being  done  in  Edinburgh  in  this  matter.  There  is  undoubtedly  a great  deal 
of  good  to  be  done  in  many  of  the  large  markets.  Referring  to  a particular 
market — Smithfield,  in  Dublin — in  that  market  a large  number  of  animals  are 
congregated  from  difierent  parts  of  Ireland,  and  are  sold.  Some  of  them 
come  to  Britain  and  some  go  to  the  country  again,  and  many  cases  of  disease 
can  be  attributed  to  Smithfield.  I believe,  myself,  that  owing  to  the  consider- 
able inconvenience  that  arises,  many  cases  are  not  brought  forward.  I 
actually  saw  a veterinary  surgeon  bargaining  with  a butcher  for  the  purchase 
of  an  animal  at  the  price  of  one  pound,  but  perhaps  that  animal  had  only 
suffered  from  Pleuro-pneumonia  and  had  not  died,  but  was  not  good  enough 
for  food.  The  law  in  this  particular  does  not  go  far  enough.  I am  fully 
convinced  from  my  own  experience  that  a great  deal  of  the  power  is  in  our 
own  hands — a very  great  deal  indeed.  Let  us  as  veterinary  inspectors  do 
what  we  can.  The  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Santy  is  a very  sound  one — 
that  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  inspectors  appointed  who  are  not  private 
practitioners,  and  then  they  can  inspect  markets,  they  can  inspect  railways, 
places  where  animals  are  stored,  cattle  yards  and  such  like,  there  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  keep  them  employed  without  their  having  anything  to  do 
with  private  practice. 

The  Chairman  : There  are  no  other  names  of  gentlemen  to  speak  on 
this  subject,  and  so  the  discussion  may  be  considered  as  closed  ; but  I would 
like  to  say  that  I attempted  indirectly  to  make  some  improvement  with 
regard  to  the  working  of  the  legislative  enactments.  A serious  outbreak  of 
Glanders  occurred  not  long  ago,  and  one  of  the  owners  was  Lord  Claude 
Hamilton  ; he  consulted  me  as  to  its  origin.  I formulated  some  questions 
for  him  to  put  to  Mr.  Mundella  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of  those 
questions  was,  Would  it  not  be  right  to  tell  veterinary  surgeons  to  report  to 
the  insDectors  in  cases  of  outbreak,  or  to  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the 
Privy  Council  ? I look  upon  compulsory  inspection  as  one  of  the  grand  steps 
towards  the  suppression  of  contagious  maladies.  I think  compulsory  report- 
ing is  absolutely  essential.  The  other  points  which  I got  him  to  inquire 
about  were  with  regard  to  means  of  spreading  the  malady,  the  water  troughs, 
etc.,  but  in  reference  to  all  of  these  Mr.  Mundella  confessed  that  the 
Government  had  not  power  to  enforce  inspection ; so  that  unless  the  Govern- 
ment is  compelled  by  pressure  to  take  more  effective  measures,  we  shall  not 
be  rid  of  Glanders  and  Farcy,  which  is  not  only  destructive  to  animals,  but 
is  also  endangering  to  human  life  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  extension  of  contagious  diseases,  it  has  been  said  of 
Pleuro-pneumonia  that  that  malady  can  be  got  rid  of.  Protective  inocula- 
tion does  not  enter  into  the  question  on  the  paper,  but  apart  from  the 
question,  I may  say  I am  as  fully  convinced  as  possible  that  inoculation  is 
as  protective  against  the  invasion  of  Pleuro-pneumonia  as  vaccination  is 
against  Smallpox.  The  immunity  by  its  means  established  in  Belgium,  I 
think,  shows  that  conclusively. 

That  is  apart  from  the  question,  and  now  the  discussion  is  indeed  closed. 

I trust  that  the  views  expressed  here  with  regard  to  the  measures  which  are 
at  present  law,  will  find  their  way  to  the  proper  quarter. 

Mr.  WARD  then  proposed  a resolution  : 

With  a view  to  the  suppression  of  direful  contagious  animal  diseases,  it 


is  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  that  members  of  the  profession  should  be 
appointed  as  officers  for  that  purpose  alone.” 

Which  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried. 

The  Congress  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  Mr.  W. 
Hunting’s  paper  on  “ Cruelty  to  Animals  from  a Veterinary 
Point  of  View,”  which  reads  as  follows  : 

The  second  section  of  12  and  13  Vic.,  cap.  92,  runs  thus  : “ And 
be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  cruelly  beat,  illtreat, 
over-drive,  abuse,  or  torture,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  cruelly  ill- 
treated,  over-driven,  abused,  or  tortured,  any  animal,  every  such 
offender  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and  pay  a penalty 
not  exceeding  five  pounds.” 

Under  this  Act  most  of  the  prosecutions  for  cruelty  to  animals 
are  instituted.  The  phraseology  of  the  law  is  comprehensive,  but 
its  application  to  each  specific  case  is  a matter  for  the  judicial 
discrimination  of  the  magistrate.  The  evidence  to  enable  a. 
magistrate  to  decide  is  in  many  cases  incomplete  without  the 
testimony  of  a veterinary  surgeon,  and  thus  the  subject  of 
cruelty  to  animals  becomes  an  important  branch  of  veterinary 
jurisprudence. 

The  legal  meaning  of  the  word  “cruelty”  maybe  defined  as 
the  infliction  of  pain  without  justifiable  cause.  What  we  are 
usually  called  for  is  to  speak  to  the  existence  of  pain,  its  kind, 
intensity,  and  probable  duration.  Sometimes  our  opinion  is 
required  as  to  the  justification  of  undoubted  pain — for  instance, 
in  regard  to  operations  said  to  have  been  performed  either  for 
the  good  of  the  animal  or  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Even  if  we  were  called  as  experts  by  the  judge,  it  would  be 
advisable  that  some  approach  to  uniformity  of  opinion  on  definite 
cases  should  exist.  As  it  is  we  are  called  as  witnesses  either  for 
the  prosecution  or  the  defence,  and  are  thus  more  open  to  the 
charge  of  framing  an  opinion  to  suit  the  circumstances.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  one  or  more  veterinarians  on  each 
side  expressing  very  opposite  opinions  of  a case.  This  may  be, 
and  frequently  is,  not  due  to  any  bias,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that 
the  question  to  be  decided  is  one  of  degree.  There  are,  however 
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a number  of  cases  and  conditions  concerning  which  opinions  are 
now  divided,  that  might  be  placed  upon  a more  definite  basis  if 
thoroughly  discussed  by  some  authoritative  body. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  fully  consider  each  of  these  ; I shall, 
however,  endeavour  to  briefly  notice  most  of  the  events  which 
.call  for  veterinary  evidence,  and  ask  the  Congress  to  express  an 
■ opinion  thereon. 

Lameness. 

Lameness,  to  constitute  cruelty  during  work,  must  be  due  to 
oain.  Lameness  may  be  due  to  mechanical  causes,  as  when 
. ^proceeding  from  a contracted  tendon  or  a complete  Anchylosis. 
A fully  developed  Ringbone  causes  lameness,  but  as  a rule  not  of 
u painful  nature.  Large  Spavins  cause  lameness,  not  uncommonly 
of  a purely  mechanical  nature.  Ossific  deposit  round  the  knee 
, >s  another  case  in  which  lameness  must  exist,  and  yet  is  most 
c probably  painless.  In  cases  of  partial  Anchylosis,  lameness  is 
l usually  accompanied  by  pain.  The  process  of  ossification  is 
‘till  going  on,  inflammation  exists,  and  consequently  pain  is 

Iduced  by  movement  of  the  joint.  Lameness  induced  by  side- 
Dnes  is  never  merely  mechanical.  It  is  always  of  a painful 
iture,  and  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  is  a condition  rendering  the 
orking  of  an  animal  suffering  from  it  an  act  of  cruelty.  Lame- 
sss  is  sometimes  seen,  the  precise  cause  of  which  is  difficult  or 
ipossible  to  trace.  In  such  cases,  failing  to  find  any  mechanical 
tuse,  I conclude  that  pain  must  exist,  and  that  if  the  degree  of 
lin  be  well  marked  such  animal  is  unfit  for  work. 

Concerning  well-marked  lameness  due  to  acute  disease  or 
:cent  injury,  but  very  little  diversity  of  opinion  can  be  honestly 
ild.  In  some  chronic  cases  there  is,  however,  room  for  argu- 
ent.  In  Navicular  Disease,  for  instance,  especially  when  both 
et  are  affected,  and  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as  “grogginess,” 
e often  hear  a positive  opinion  that  the  animal  is  workable.  I 
Did  that  in  no  case  of  Navicular  Disease  can  lameness  exist  save 
> a sign  of  pain.  In  very  many  cases  an  animal  is  excessively 
me  at  starting,  but  becomes,  perhaps,  in  half  an  hour  apparently 
>und.  Do  such  cases  suffer  much  pain  ? Is  it  cruelty  to  animals  to 
ork  them  ? I submit  these  questions  to  the  Congress  with  the  ex- 
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pression  of  my  own  opinion — that  the  amount  of  pain  inflicted 
at  the  commencement  of  a journey  is  extreme,  and  that  it  is  not 
justified  by  the  fact  that  so  long  as  the  animal  is  kept  going 
apparent  freedom  from  pain  is  exhibited.  The  same  arguments 
apply  to  all  cases  of  Spavin  in  which  marked  lameness  exists 
when  the  animal  leaves  the  stable  in  the  morning,  but  which  go 
nearly  or  quite  sound  in  action  when  the  horse  “ gets  warms  to 
his  work.” 

Lameness,  however,  exists  in  very  different  degrees,  and  each 
case  can  only  be  judged  by  its  symptoms.  Well-marked  lame- 
ness must  exist  before  a veterinarian  has  a right  to  say  that  such  an 
•amount  of  pain  is  entailed  as  to  render  the  horse  unfit  for  work. 
The  constitutional  effects  of  pain  are  not  very  strongly  marked  in 
the  horse.  Very  considerable  pain  is  constantly  suffered  by 
horses  without  producing  any  general  symptoms  of  disturbance. 
Agonising  pain  of  such  intensity  as  to  destroy  the  appetite  and 
set  up  irritative  fever  is  by  no  means  common.  Horses  on  the 
battle-field  have  been  seen  quietly  grazing  after  a limb  has  been 
shot  away  by  a cannon-ball.  The  fact  of  a horse  being  in  good 
condition  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  a 
chronic  lameness  of  a very  painful  nature.  The  fact  that  a lame 
limb  is  distorted  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  lameness  is 
mechanical.  On  the  contrary,  I venture  to  say  that  eighty  per 
cent,  of  bent  fore-legs  are  accompanied  by,  or  dependent  on, 
some  painful  disease  of  foot.  As  the  result  of  long-continued 
“ corns,”  of  Navicular  Disease,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  prolonged  painful 
condition  of  the  foot,  we  have  the  knee  thrown  forward  ; and  this 
distortion  becomes  more  and  more  marked  in  proportion  to  the 
painfulness  of  the  foot  and  the  duration  of  the  disease.  A dis- 
torted fore-leg,  then,  should  be  looked  upon  as  at  least  suggestive 
of  some  acute  disease  of  the  foot.  Distortion  of  limb,  even  with-  . 
out  any  acute  disease,  may  be  so  bad  as  to  render  an  animal 
unfit  for  work.  These  cases  are,  however,  rare.  When  the  knee  ; i 
is  thrown  very  far  forward,  or  when  the  fetlocks  are  very  much 
“shot  over,”  we  may  arrive  at  a stage  at  which  (from  their  post-  ,< 
tion  the  bones  being  almost  useless  as  pillars  of  support ) a great 
extra  strain  is  thrown  upon  the  muscles  and  ligaments,  some  of 
the  latter  becoming  sprained. 
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Exhaustion. 

When  such  symptoms  of  painful  distress  as  trembling,  falling, 
profuse  perspiration,  and  violent  acceleration  of  the  breathing  are 
5 ;seen,  with  no  accompanying  disease,  there  can  be  no  question 
i .that  an  animal  has  been  cruelly  illtreated.  Seldom,  however, 
i 1 .does  the  veterinarian  see  the  animal  at  this  stage.  His  examina- 
|t  tion  as  a rule  takes  place  when  the  more  violent  symptoms  have 
abated,  and  he  has  to  consider  the  history  of  the  case  in  relation 
::o  the  existing  state  of  the  animal.  Age,  condition,  and  sound- 
less of  limb  have  important  bearings  in  such  cases.  The  absence 
ir  presence  of  old  scars  and  recent  wounds  traceable  to  falls  also 
issist  us  in  forming  a diagnosis. 

It  is  quite  possible  from  old  age  and  decrepitude  alone  to  have 
;uch  an  amount  of  exhaustion  produced  by  comparatively  little 
work  as  to  support  a charge  of  cruelty.  With  young,  strong 
norses,  excessive  work,  either  as  to  pace  or  load,  may  induce 
txhaustion,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  what  is  a fair  load 
or  a fair  pace  under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  by  conditions 
of  road,  weather,  and  other  causes  be  rendered  excessive.  In  all 
: ases  of  over-driving  or  overloading  it  is  necessary  to  prove  un- 
.listakable  symptoms  of  distress,  and  to  be  able  to  trace  them  to 
I be  specified  cause,  taking  care  that  they  may  not  have  arisen 
:om  some  internal  condition  or  disease  quite  independent  of  the 
apparent  cause.  Colic  and  ruptures  of  the  liver  or  diaphragm 
bay  be  mentioned  as  conditions  which  have  occasionally  given 
ise  to  false  conclusions. 


Roaring. 

The  disease  known  by  this  term  sometimes  exists  in  so  bad  a 
! )rm  as  to  render  an  animal  unfit  for  work.  When  ordinary 
I ’ork,  i.e.,  such  work  as  is  suitable  for  the  kind  of  horse — heavy 
j raught  for  cart-horses,  and  trotting  for  the  lighter  breeds — 
iduces  a loud  inspiratory  sound,  accompanied  by  violent  muscular 
| iforts  of  the  abdominal  walls,  swaying  of  the  body,  and  possibly 
.lling,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  animal’s  unfitness  for  work, 
hold  that  even  less  marked  symptoms  of  distress  are  quite 
jfficient  to  indicate  inability  to  work  without  pain.  The  chief 
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symptom  of  “ Roaring  ” can  be  nearly  obliterated  by  the  use  of 
pads  pressing  upon  the  false  nostrils.  These  instruments  merely 
prevent  the  sound  of  roaring  by  limiting  the  amount  of  air  enter- 
ing the  nostrils.  At  the  same  time  that  they  tend  to  increase 
the  degree  of  suffocation,  they  disguise  the  best  test  of  its  approach. 
They  are  thus  more  harm  than  good,  and  should  be  looked  upon 
as  an  aggravation  instead  of  an  attempted  alleviation  of  a distress- 
ing condition. 

Starvation 

is  an  offence  not  easily  proven.  Independently  of  any  symp- 
toms, it  is  necessary  to  test  the  animal’s  inclination  and  ability  to 
eat  suitable  provender ; to  ascertain  whether  any  abnormal  con- 
dition exists  which  interferes  with  mastication  or  deglutition  ; and 
to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  disease  which  prevents  the  proper 
digestion  or  assimilation  of  food.  Of  course  positive  evidence 
that  food  has  been  withheld,  and  that  the  animal  has  suffered 
accordingly,  is  proof  of  the  offence  ; but  cases  may  arise  in  which 
such  evidence  can  only  be  circumstantially  supplied,  and  then 
the  veterinary  evidence  becomes  of  great  importance. 

Overstocking  Cozvs. 

This  offence  consists  in  not  relieving  the  udder  of  its  secretion 
of  milk,  so  that  it  may  become  distended  and  produce  an  appear- 
ance of  extra  milking  capacity.  The  act  is  simply  one  of  deception, 
and  its  object  pecuniary  gain.  That  over-distension  of  the 
mammary  gland  causes  acute  pain  requires  no  argument.  It  is 
painfully  distended  when  it  is  hot  and  hard,  and  when,  from 
paralysis  of  the  coats  of  the  muscular  ducts,  the  milk  is  constantly 
dropping  from  it.  The  pain  induced  is  also  shown  by  general 
restlessness  and  by  a straddling  gait  when  the  animal  walks. 

Bearing-reins. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  use  bearing-reins  without  causing  any 
pain  or  even  inconvenience  to  a horse.  Properly  applied,  they 
are  often  a useful  addition  to  pair-horse  harness — keeping  the 
two  horses’  heads  on  a level.  I do  not  believe  that  they  are  any 
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se  for  single-harness  work.  The  tight  gag  bearing-rein  is 
ecidedly  an  instrument  of  torture ; it  damages  horses’  mouths, 
aggravates  existing  “ Roaring,”  and  predisposes  to,  even  if  it  does 
ot  directly  produce  that  disease.  Where  the  bearing-rein  is 
lost  objectionable  is  on  heavy  draught-horses.  It  predisposes 
nem  to  slip  and  stumble,  and  interferes  with  their  chances  of 
^covering  their  balance.  It  utterly  prevents  them  from  placing 
:ieir  bodies  in  the  best  position  for  great  muscular  efforts,  and  so 
mses  them  to  expend  more  force  and  suffer  greater  distress  than 
ould  be  experienced  by  an  animal  with  a free  head  performing 
auble  the  work. 

Gingering. 

I do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  placing  ginger  in 
ue  anus  causes  pain,  and  it  only  remains  to  say  if  any  good  cause 
an  be  suggested  for  doing  so.  It  has  been  offered  as  a defence 
tthat  the  act  was  performed  for  the  good  of  the  animal ; that  it 
Emulated  the  circulation,  and  favoured  the  evacuation  of  the 
>>wel.”  We  say  in  reply  that  these  good  objects  can  be  better 
itained  without  pain  by  giving  a simple  water  enema,  and  by 
f Iministering  stimulants  through  the  mouth. 


Improperly  Conveying. 

Anything  done  to  animals  during  transit  which  causes  them 
inecessary  pain  constitutes  this  offence,  which  is  specially  pro- 
ded  for  in  section  12  of  the  Act — the  penalty  being  £ 3 for  the 
st  offence,  and  £5  for  the  second  and  every  subsequent  offence, 
he  proper  carriage  of  animals  is  also  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
gious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  an  Order  in  Council  having 
:en  made  regulating  the  transit  by  sea  and  railway  of  all  horses, 
ttle,  and  sheep.  This  provides  for  a proper  supply  of  food, 
iter,  and  ventilation  ; on  ships,  division  of  the  space  into  pens, 
id  proper  arrangements  for  foot-hold  ; on  railways,  spring 
iffers  to  the  trucks,  and  proper  foot-hold.  In  the  face  of  all  this 
?islation,  however,  we  find  a number  of  offences  committed 
iich  I need  only  mention,  as  each  must  be  judged  on  its  own 
nditions.  They  are — 
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Over-crowding. 

Want  of  ventilation. 

Conveying  cows  on  the  point  of  parturition. 

Do.  do.  immediately  after  do. 

Neglecting  to  supply  food  and  water. 

Conveying  instead  of  killing  injured  animals. 

Do.  calves  in  crates. 

Do.  do.  with  their  heads  hanging  down. 

Do.  do.  with  legs  improperly  tied. 

Do.  fowls  with  legs  tied  and  head  downwards. 

Do.  do.  with  legs  of  three  or  four  tied  together  in  a cluster. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  existence  of  pain  or  distress  must  be 
proven. 

Working  in  an  Unfit  State  owing  to  the  existence  of  Wounds. 

The  majority  of  these  cases  are  those  in  which  sores  exist  under 
the  harness.  About  them  I need  only  say  that  in  hot  weather 
badly-groomed  horses  in  poor  condition  are  soon  chafed,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  old  and  recent  abrasions. 
As  a rule  this  is  easy,  but  eveiy  now  and  then  a case  of  a com- 
pletely but  recently-healed  wound  being  freshly  pressed  upon  is 
met  with.  Such  wounds  present  an  appearance  which  may 
suggest  longer  duration  than  really  exists. 

The  condition  of  the  harness  is  of  value  in  arriving  at  an 
estimate  of  the  duration  of  wounds,  dry,  adherent  pus  being 
strong  evidence  at  least  of  their  existence  before  the  harness  was 
put  on  for  that  journey.  Of  course,  granulating  surfaces  or  pro- 
fuse suppuration  is  proof  positive  that  a wound  is  not  recent. 
The  pain  caused  by  contact  of  the  harness  with  a wound  is  so 
evident  as  not  to  require  veterinary'  evidence. 

Sometimes  we  find  animals  working  upon  whose  body7  or 
limbs  are  wounds  which  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  harness. 
Save  in  the  case  of  very  large  wounds,  I am  inclined  to  hold  that 
no  cruelty  is  committed  unless  the  mere  act  of  locomotion  inter- 
feres directly  with  the  part.  In  cases  of  wounds  near  a joint, 
movement  is  almost  certain  to  stretch  them,  and  thus  cause  pain. 
This  would  be  evidenced  by7  lameness,  but  not  necessarily  of 
marked  degree.  The  mere  fact  of  a suppurating  wound  being 
stretched  open  each  time  the  limb  is  moved,  is,  to  my  mind, 
positive  evidence  of  pain  sufficient  to  render  the  animal  unfit  for 
work.  There  is  just  one  condition  which  might  justify  the  in- 
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iction  of  such  pain,  i.e.,  when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  move- 

tient  producing  it  is  essential  to  ward  off  some  greater  evil — 
or  instance,  moving  recently  castrated  animals  to  prevent 
celling,  or  cases  of  cracked  heels  to  prevent  “ filling  ” of  the  legs. 

Operations. 

There  are  a few  operations  which,  I fear,  are  still  performed  by 
>me  veterinary  practitioners,  the  justification  of  which  I cannot 
limit  These  are — 

Burning  the  gums  for  “ Lampas  ” ; 

Knocking  off  wolf-teeth  ; 

Nicking  the  tail. 

more  debateable  question  is  “ docking.”  I myself  hold  that 
^e  pain  inflicted  in  removing  a small  portion  of  the  tail  is  very 
tight,  and  that  the  pain  during  the  healing  of  the  sore  is  also  very 
^appreciable.  The  question,  however,  is,  Are  we  justified  in 
tusing  this  amount  of  pain  by  any  good  to  be  derived  from  the 
aeration  ? I entirely  disapprove  of  burning  the  end  of  a 
locked  ” tail. 

Tailing  or  docking  lambs  I consider  quite  justifiable,  as  pre- 
: nting  the  collection  of  dirt,  and  mitigating  attacks  by  fly. 
.Dishorning  cattle  is  a most  painful  operation,  for  which  I know 
justification. 

Marking  or  branding  animals  is  necessary  for  identification, 
t it  should  always  be  done,  if  possible,  on  some  part  of  the 
dy  which  entails  no  pain.  Horses  and  cattle  can  be  well 
irked  on  either  hoofs  or  horns  with  a mark  which  will  last  for 
>nths.  All  temporary  brands  can  be  marked  on  the  animal’s 
it  or  skin  with  some  adherent  or  staining  material.  In  this 
intry  permanent  brands  upon  animals  are  unnecessary;  but  if 
:h  were  required,  probably  the  most  humane  painful  operation 
uld  be  the  removal  by  means  of  a punch  of  a small  portion  of 
e ear. 

Nlo  marking  or  branding  operation  which  causes  pain  is  justi- 
ce if  it  can  be  shown  that  as  definite  and  permanent  a means 
1 recognition  can  be  obtained  without  pain. 

| gentlemen,  there  are  many  other  acts  of  cruelty  which 
"nan  ignorance  or  brutality  cause  to  be  inflicted  upon  dumb 
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animals,  but  they  are  mostly  of  such  a nature  as  not  to 
require  veterinary  evidence  for  their  elucidation.  We  are  merely 
required  as  witnesses  in  those  cases  where  the  significance  of 
symptoms  is  not  clear  to  the  ordinary  man,  or  where  they  admit 
of  very  different  interpretation. 

In  these  cases  the  reputation,  or  even  the  liberty  of  the  de- 
fendant may  be  endangered,  and  it  behoves  us  to  be  careful  to 
give  a well-weighed  opinion.  As  individuals,  we  must  do  our 
duty  without  fear  or  favour.  As  a collective  body,  this  Congress 
can  assist  the  individual,  and  by  so  doing  benefit  the  profession 
and  the  public. 


Mr.  STEPHENSON,  in  opening  the  debate  on  this  paper,  said : 


I am  sorry  to  say  that  this  paper  was  only  put  into  my  hands  very  late  last 
night,  consequently  I am  not  prepared  to  introduce  the  subject  so  fully  as  I 
should  like.  I have  simply  been  able  to  read  the  paper.  I am  very  much 
pleased  with  it,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  strikes  me,  and  it  is  this,  that 
we  should,  in  carefully  studying  the  question,  bear  in  mind  the  gr< 
differences  and  peculiarities  in  the  temperament  of  the  animals  that  we  have 
to  do  with.  Take  horses  as  an  example.  Some  are  gentle,  intelligent,  and 
courageous,  requiring  gentle  treatment,  light  hands,  and  neither  whip  nor 
spur — in  fact,  such  would  drive  him  frantic  ; others  are  dull  and  sluggish, 
with  little  courage,  and  in  work  require  both  whip  and  spur,  which  often  are 
scarcely  felt.  There  is  no  man  can  do  so  much  towards  preventing  cruelty 
to  animals  as  a veterinary  surgeon.  We  are  supposed  to  know  the  pecu- 
liarities of  our  patients  and  their  feelings,  and  we  ought  to  go  about  them 
gently  and  carefully,  and  speak  quietly,  treating  them  kindly,  so  as  to  teach 
a lesson  to  those  who  have  charge  of  them. 

I agree  with  all  that  Mr.  Hunting  says  as  to  the  question  of  lameness.  He 
says,  very  properly,  lameness  does  not  necessarily  mean  pain  and  exhaustion. 

Roaring. — I agree  with  Mr.  Hunting’s  remarks  on  this  head. 

Overstocking. — I also  agree  with  his  remarks  here.  I think  overstocking 
is  great  cruelty,  but  would  warn  you  that  milk  dropping  from  the  teats  does 
not  necessarily  mean  overstocking.  I have  known  a cow  drop  milk  nearly 
all  day.  Now  to  prosecute  in  a case  of  this  kind  would  be  a mistake. 

Bearing-reins. — We  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  some  cases  bearing-reins 
are  necessary. 

Gingering  I think  decidedly  cruel. 

hnproperly  conveying. — I agree  with  Mr.  Hunting,  except  in  what  he  says  j 
about  killing  animals.  I don’t  think  a carrying  company  can  kill  an  injured  j 
animal  instead  of  conveying  him  ; that  rests  with  the  owner. 

Knocking  off  wolf-teeth. — That  is  a very  rare  thing  to  hear  of  now,  but  m 
connection  with  this  subject  there  is  an  important  one,  namely,  draw&% 
the  corner  teeth  of  three  and  four-year-old  horses  to  make  them  look  hW 
“ five-year-olds.”  I have  seen  the  gums  lacerated  and  the  jaw  fractured' 

I should  like  to  see  this  done  away  with,  not  only  because  it  is  cruelty,  bu 
because  it  is  a fraud. 
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Nicking  the  tail. — Mr.  Hunting  puts  this  down  as  cruelty.  In  some  cases 
think  the  operation  is  justifiable  ; take  a vulgar-looking  mare  with  her  tail 
l one  side,  by  an  operation  the  tail  would  be  brought  into  its  natural  posi- 
on,  covering  the  exposed  parts  and  protecting  them,  and  adding  to  the 
i due  of  the  animal. 

\ Docking. — I am  pleased  to  see  Mr.  Hunting  does  not  entirely  condemn 
is.  It  is  not  much  done  now,  but  last  week  I saw  a horse  that  ought  to  have 
;en  docked,  for,  owing  to  the  length  of  his  tail  and  the  way  he  carried  it, 
e dock  had  become  chafed  and  very  sore  from  rubbing  against  the  dasher 
the  cab. 

'Dishorning  cattle. — I have  no  experience  of  this,  but  I have  heard  that 
>med  cattle  in  courts  cause  more  pain  from  purring  each  other  than  the 
: t of  dishorning  did. 

Marking. — Mr.  Hunting  remarks  that  branding  the  hoofs  of  cattle  and 
:>rses  will  do  very  well.  So  it  will  up  to  a certain  point  ; but  any  man 
.10  has  had  experience  of  polled  cattle  and  sheep,  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
cessary  to  have  some  permanent  marking  to  preserve  pedigree  and  identity, 
connection  with  this  subject,  I have  been  making  inquiries  as  to  a new 
irking  that  is  done  in  America.  A small  piece  of  light  metal,  with 
l.  :me  and  number  upon  it,  is  by  a simple  method  attached  to  the  ear.  I 
>.  :pect  shortly  to  have  some  sent  me  from  America.  To  breeders  of  polled 
s ttle  and  sheep  this  question  of  marking  is  important, 
c 'Now  then,  gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I should  like  to  say  some- 
| : ing  about  two  or  three  things  which  I have  missed  in  this  paper,  as 
1 . out  firing  and  blistering , particularly  the  latter.  In  going  about  the 
d antry,  it  is  a common  thing  to  see  horses  that  are  a little  worn  in  their 
*j s greatly  tormented  by  blistering,  when,  in  all  probability,  all  that  was 

SI  juired  was  rest  and  cooling  treatment.  I have  seen  well-bred  horses 
;:Ter  immense  pain  for  days  from  blistering,  when,  in  all  probability,  that 
Bering  was  not  required.  In  fact,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  blistering 
t a deal  of  harm,  not  only  causing  direct  pain  to  the  animal,  but  inflam- 
\tion  has  set  in  that  took  three  times  as  long  to  put  right. 

’ There  is  another  thing  I wish  to  allude  to,  and  that  is  chloroform.  I have 
: much  faith  in  the  use  of  chloroform,  except  in  cases  of  extirpation  of 
; eye  and  neurotomy.  Horses’  minds  are  not  troubled  like  ours,  thinking 
■>ut  the  operation  before  it  is  done,  and  the  act  of  administering  the 
oroform  causes  as  much  fear  and  struggling  as  the  operation  itself  would 
thus  adding  to  its  risks. 

There  is  another  subject  I would  like  to  mention — namely,  shoeing.  My 
.rt  aches  for  the  poor  horses  in  London — slipping,  sliding,  and  struggling 
h their  loads,  all  because  they  are  plain  shod , and  the  pavement  is  slip- 
y.  Horses  that  have  to  work  on  slippery  pavement  require  shoes  that 
• grip.  In  the  North,  tips  and  calkins  are  used  with  great  advantage, 
connection  with  this  question  is  the  one  of  pavement,  which  I am  afraid 
seldom  thought  of  as  far  as  the  poor  horse  is  concerned.  In  Newcastle 
ny  of  the  streets  were  paved  with  Winstone — a stone  that  wears  very 
>oth  and  slippery,  causing  accidents  to  horses.  Granite  I think  prefer- 
i.  I should  like  to  see  a good  fpavement  adopted  generally,  so  that 
ses  would  have  a chance  of  going  without  tumbling  down, 
vanton  cruelty  is  only  very  rare,  I think.  Most  of  the  cruelty  we  see  is 
to  ignorance,  want  of  thought,  and  want  of  education,  and  I was 
eedmg  pleased  to  hear  that  it  was  thought  there  should  be  a chair  of 
iparative  pathology.  I would  go  very  much  further  than  that.  Recently 
•rd  schools  have  introduced  gardening  and  physiology  ; why  not  intro- 
e comparative  pathology  ? Until  we  get  the  lower  orders  to  think  as  we 
j we  shall  not  do  much  good  in  the  way  of  preventing  cruelty  to  animals. 
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Finally,  gentlemen,  we,  as  veterinary  surgeons  can  do  much  good  in  one 
way — namely,  when  called  in  to  some  good  old  horse,  and  find  that  he  is 
past  service,  let  us  advise  that  he  b z put  down , instead  of  being  sold  for  a 
small  sum,  to  end  his  life  in  misery. 

Mr.  Rowe  : This  subject  has  a charm  forme,  and  I was  very  anxious  that 
it  should  come  on.  I say  it  has  charms  for  me  ; — I have  chosen  a special 
track  of  practice,  attending  dogs  and  smaller  animals,  and  in  that  capacity 
I am  too  often  brought  face  to  face  with  wanton  cruelty,  committed  by  those 
who  are  presumably  able  to  think  and  act  better.  The  paper  before  us  is 
one  I am  very  pleased  with.  My  chief  objection  to  it  is,  that  I don’t  think 
the  framing  of  it  is  quite  as  it  should  be.  We  have  met,  and  have  almost 
concluded  the  most  important  meeting  of  the  year,  our  first  Congress.  There 
is  still  a great  difference  of  opinion  about  cruelty,  to  animals,  and  it  struck 
me  that  no  subject  should  have  more  consideration  than  that  as  to  what 
constitutes  cruelty  from  the  veterinary  surgeon’s  point  of  view  ; therefore,  if 
I am  not  out  of  order  I would  suggest  that  the  time  at  our  disposal  may  be 
devoted  to  a series  of  questions  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  cruelty,  to  be  decided 
by  the  majority  here. 

Take  the  docking  of  horses,  to  wit.  There  is  a difference  of  opinion  on 
this  question.  That  is  not  as  it  should  be.  How  can  magistrates  take  our 
case,  where  we  go  with  an  open  and  a shut  hand  ? I would  propose  that  a 
series  of  questions  be  submitted  by  the  members  for  the  rest  of  the  discus- 
sion that  is  allowed  ; taking  from  your  memories  any  question  you  like  that 
has  formed  a moot  point  of  dispute.  “Aye,”  or  “ No,”  should  be  taken  as  the 
answer,  the  question  not  to  admit  of  any  discussion. 

Just  to  take  roughly,  cropping  ears  of  dogs,  and  docking  tails  of  dogs,  too. 
Dog-shows,  I consider,  are  to  blame  here,  inasmuch  as  the  owners  are  ready 
to  find  fault  with  the  poor  cabmen,  but  in  the  next  breath  they  come  to  me, 
and  say,  “ I want  you  to  crop  my  dog’s  ears,  to  worm  him,”  and  so  on. 

I am  glad  it  is  an  indictable  offence  to  dock  the  tails  of  animals.  Now, 
say  it  should  not  be  tolerated,  and  if  I get  warm  over  the  subject,  please  put 
it  down  to  my  particular  position.  The  docking  of  horses’  tails  is  a question 
which  I am  not  going  into  ; but  there  are  many  points  which  might  come 
forward,  that  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  it  was  decided  that  so  and  so  was 
“ cruel.”  The  magistrates  would  take  their  laws  from  us.  I think  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  or 
the  steps  they  have  taken  and  ever  will  take  in  this  matter,  but  we  must  no  | 
runaway  with  the  idea  that  everything  is  cruel,  which  is  thought  to  ^ j 

a number  of  over-sensitive  people.  I should  persistently  refuse  to  Pei-  0 * 

any  operation  which  I considered  uncalled  for  ; but  I must  admit, 
we  very  often  overstrain  our  position  as  veterinary  surgeons  when  gi  I |l 


opinions  in  court  at  the  wish  of  the  clients  who  engage  us.  We  may 
find  horses  lame  and  out  of  health,  but  we  have  our  work  to  do,  and  we  H 


call  it  cruelty  to  work  a horse  in  eveiy  case  when  a horse  goes  lame. 

I should  be  glad  if  this  matter  could  be  as  I suggested,  put  into  a sen  ^ 


questions  to  be  answered  “ yea  ” or  “ nay.” 


» 
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iiiibwcreu  yea  ui  nay.  _ . . v 

Mr.  Cowie  : Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — Believing  that  the  inte 
we  have  in  humanity  towards  animals  is  not  confined  to  Great  ^rl  ^ 
Ireland,  I have  been  prompted  to  say  a few  words  with  regard  to  my  r 
abroad,  where  I have  been  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  cruel  opera  - 
In  a prize  essay  written  in  1 866  by  the  distinguished  gentlema  t ^ 
George  Fleming)  who  now  so  worthily  occupies  the  office  of  Presiae 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  I read,  some  years  after ” g b 
lication,  the  following  account  of  the  experimental  operations  perto  | 
the  pupils  at  the  veterinary  college,  Alfort,  in  Paris.  • :s e, 

“ We  will  now  refer  to  the  recognised  mode  of  carrying  out  these  v 
experimental  operations,  and  take  our  illustrations  iro 


tions,  or 
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.mique  of  the  imperial  school  at  Alfort,  vouching  that  it  is  not  an  over- 
rawn  picture,  but  the  veritable  stereotyped  programme  of  weekly  perform - 
lces.  At  this  college  pupils  in  their  second  year’s  attendance  occasionally 
actise  operations,  or  vivisection  ; but  those  in  the  third  and  fourth  go 
• trough  the  fixed  yearly  number.  These  advanced  pupils  are 
.d  on  in  sections  of  eight.  Mondays  and  Thursdays  are  the  operation 
lys,  and  generally  eight  horses  are  provided  for  this  purpose  on  each  of 
ese  days.  A section  of  pupils  is  put  to  each  animal,  and  the  order  in  which 
e several  operations  are  to  be  gone  through,  with  the  names  of  the  pupils, 
c called  upon  to  rehearse  eight  distinct  operations  ; so  that  altogether,  a 
ig  e animal  has  to  submit  to  sixty-four  attacks  of  cutting  instruments,  or 
' raino~each  attack  painful,  nearly  all  of  them  acutely  so,  and  all  in  one 
y.  these  students  are  scarcely  under  the  control  of  any  one— though 
oro  essor  now  and  then  makes  his  appearance  from  the  forenoon  up  to 
•ee  o clock,  consequently  they  can  do  very  much  as  they  please.  From  six 
°V  ln  * 6 rnornmg  until  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon  is  occupied  in 
npieting  this.long  and  dreary  list  of  operations.  Those  performed  while 
orse  is  maintained  in  a standing  position,  and  by  means  of  restraint, 

: chiefly  as  follows.: — ’ 

Bleeding  from  all  the  more  important  superficial  veins  which  are  acces- 

i’o°n  u nec(]c’  body,  and  limbs.  Each  student  bleeds  from  the 

! i ulars  on  both  sides  of  the  neck  ; so  that  these  two  vessels  alone  receive  eight 
1 . °rf,  Setons  of  various  lengths,  from  a few  inches  to  upwards 

l l tre  msened  0ve,rthe  hody>  and  in  situations  in  which  they  may, 
fhl  be  us.ually ^employed  in  legitimate  practice.  Nicking  and  dock- 
i ' ’ °Pei?mo  the  oesophagus,  cutting  down  upon  and  opening  the 
rhpc/Un^  T,ng  and  bgaturing  the  carotid  and  other  arteries,  perforating 
SL®"?  abdomen  as  in  the  operation  of  tapping  for  the  withdrawal  of 
H . ;®  *hese  cavities,  removing  the  ovaries  in  the  female,  and  exposing 
I , e ^ f anals  vvhlcb  lead  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder.  When  all 

1 i Hi„Pnr?aF  more,  have  been  accomplished,  the  exhausted  animal  is 
nd  seemed,  and  the  next  series  of  operations  are  gone  through 
ration  rtf  are~t.reP.hining  the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses  of  his  head, 
Deni  fSta  Penetratmg  the  bladder  or  urethra,  amputation  of 
v naSKiT1!?  thtC°rner  of  each  eye,  cauterising  with  the  firing-iron 

Tastresnnrhr!.b0fdy  whlch  ever  be  suPPosed  to  require  that  painful 
* the  qhnni  i’  or  example,  long  and  deep  lines  along  the  course  of  the 
s’  etr  fh?-uld.ers’  quarters,  over  the  articulations,  the  whole  of  the 
iicaVt.?lad^Tfn,k°f?e.nerV^S  °f  sensation  in  each  leg,  removal  of  the 

ing  off  nieces  of  th  leann^  aw.ay  the  soles  o{  the  feet  with  pincers, 
•itEtfnotomv of  the  hoof,  amputatmn  of  the  ears;  and  often,  to  finish 

r operations arp1  o V1S1°n  °f  th,e  flexor  te?dons  of  a11  the  “mbs.  Other 
•e  onlv  mentionprl  £our3e>?ot  forgotten  in  this  awful  programme  ; but 

P^5w5y s.‘° be  most  worthy of nolice' with- 

enacted  and  evfrl^;0  ^ ^ itS/eding  these  bloody  deeds  have 
aount  of  shuphtp^nn  1 ontbe  walls  of  that  enclosure  have  witnessed 
bles  of  LpeS Rn”?  m ^hlCh  1almost  eclipses  the  gladiatorial 

poor  animals  when  this  that  -the  s,ght  furnished  by  these 

paralleled  bv  a r S°'called  ‘dexterity  ’ has  done  its  work,  is  not 

i customs  or  ceremonies  nf  the  exc,tement  has  passed  away,  or 
irance  is  indescribahlp  n i ^ m°f-r  sava£e  nations.  Their  ghastly 
ts  their  hideousness  ’ Wff  'f  any  'fe  u left  but  exaggerates  and 
ork  of  the  Great  DesiVnpr  ? A ^ n£W  tbe  reverence  we  entertain  for 
features?  Alas  ' wp  nnnpli  wbere  1S  now  the  love  we  profess  for 

appeal  to  an  emperor  who,  it  seems,  can  do  no 
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more  than  lay  our  appeal  before  a commission  whose  mitigating  resolutions 
are  negatived  by  an  academy  of  scientific  men,  who  so  far  forget  themselves 
as  to  assert  that  such  shameful  things  are  necessary.”  _ | 

This  refers  to  a deputation  which  went  to  France  from  England  in  1867, 
without  beneficial  result. 

“ Some  students,”  Mr.  Fleming  continues,  “ have  told  me  of  their  first 
sensations  when  brought  into  such  an  institution,  and  compelled  to  behold 
this  plea  for  science.  Even  now,  some  of  those  who  have  graduated  there 
are  filled  with  something  akin  to  horror  and  disgust  on  looking  back  on  the 
scenes  they  have  witnessed.  No  writer  or  speaker  can  ever  describe  how 
the  manifold  operations  are  gone  through,  how  the  struggles  all  unavailing 
—of  the  tortured,  but  call  forth  harsh  exclamations ; how  the  awkwardness 
of  the  operator,  in,  perhaps,  making  a larger  gash  than  necessary,  only  elicits 
‘ the  broad  unfeeling  mirth  that  folly  wears.’  Suffice  it  to  say  that  callous- 
ness, and  a love  of  bloodshed  and  torture,  supplant  those  finer  feelings  of 
sympathy  and  mercy  which  ought  to  have  been  carefully  preserved  and 
expanded  in  the  student.  The  compressed  teeth,  the  pitiful  expression,  the 
frantic  struggle,  the  groan  of  agony,  or  the  scream  of  dread  and  torture, 
sounding  like  a cry  to  heaven  for  mercy,  are  disregarded.  Let  me  give  an 
illustration  from  an  eye-witness  of  this  acquired  inhumanity  an  incident 
which,  among  others,  makes  the  blood  of  an  Englishman  to  boil  when  he 
thinks  of  it.  A little  bay  mare,  worn  out  in  the  service  of  man,  one  of  the 
eight  on  a certain  day  for  operations,  having  unfortunately  retained  life 
throughout  the  fiendish  ordeal,  and  looking  like  nothing  ever  made  by  the 
hand  of  God,  with  loins  ripped  open,  skin  torn,  and  ploughed  by  re^-hot 
irons,  and  riddled  by  setons,  tendons  severed,  hoofless,  sightless,  and  de- 
fenceless, was  exultingly  reared  on  her  bleeding  feet,  just  when  gasping  for 
breath  and  dying,  to  show  the  operators  on  the  other  seven  horses  what 
dexterity  had  done  in  completing  its  work  before  death  took  place.  > 

Such  was  the  lamentable  state  of  matters  when,  in  1877,  and  again  nexjf 
year,  I visited  that  far-famed  institution,  where  I witnessed  on  both  occasions  | 
most  of  the  operations  already  and  in  course  of  being  performed,  a:  j 
described  by  Mr.  Fleming,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate.  As  ai  | 
example,  I shall  relate  only  two  cases  which  more  especially  drew  my  atten  |! 
tion  on  the  first  occasion.  One  of  the  horses,  whose  bowels  were  s F 
reeking,  had  just  died  under  the  torture  of  the  knife.  Its  tormentors  a B 
commenced  cutting  into  the  larynx,  continuing  down  the  oesophagus,  trace®  , 1 
to  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  exposing  the  internal  organs.  It  appearratM  P 
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the  whole  of  these  had  been  deliberately  dissected  and  examined,  which  inuBj 
have  occupied  several  hours,  during  which  the  wretched  creature  must  avi^ 


suffered  a lingering,  painful  death.  _ 

The  other  unfortunate  animal  had  for  some  time  been  under  the  tortu  ji- 
its  merciless  enemies,  and  was  still  alive.  The  hoofs  and  soles  had  D 


cut  into  and  wrenched  off,  which  left  the  feet  one  shapeless  mass  of 

n gashes,  a red-hot  iron  was  applied  to  i 


head  was  hardly  discernible  from  _ 

various  parts  of  the  body,  making  deep,  fantastic-shaped  corrosions, 
this  time  the  poor  creature  was  so  much  exhausted,  although  unboun  , * ? 
the  bandages  had  been  removed  as  no  longer  necessary,  as  to  be  una  ^ 
make  any  show  of  resistance.  A shiver  came  occasionally  over  its  bo  y,  ^ < 
it  would  every  now  and  again  raise  its  mangled  head,  and  look  back  w j 
and  wistfully  to  its  tormenters  as  if  pleading  for  mercy.  I left  the  sic 
scene  with  indignation  and  disgust,  with  the  persuasion  that  the  ® 
those  who  could  perpetrate  such  atrocious  deeds  were  more  akin  to 

than  men.  . pnd 

Notwithstanding  the  abortive  attempts  hitherto  made  to  put  an  ^ 
these  cruel  operations,  I determined  to  make  one  effort  more,  althoug 
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amed  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  interfere  with  one  of  the  settled  institutions 
the  country,  and  therefore  hopeless,  as  such  efforts  had  hitherto  been. 
5 a preliminary  step,  I resolved  to  call  in  the  aid  of  my  professional 
ethren,  and  with  that  view  I issued  several  hundred  circulars  asking  their 
; pport.  To  that  appeal  I received  more  than  five  hundred  favourable 
t .swers,  including  the  then  President  of  the  College,  General  Sir  Frederick 
k : tzwygram,  Baronet,  and  the  principals  of  our  four  colleges,  and  I may  say 
j most  all  the  leading  men  in  the  profession,  several  of  whose  certificates 
* d opinions  I append.  As  their  delegate  I then  prepared  to  go  abroad  in 
fee  spring  of  1878.  I drew  out  an  address  which  I had  translated  into 
Icench  and  Italian,  two  thousand  copies  each,  containing  a statement  of 
i its  and  suggestions,  which  I distributed  to  every  legislator  in  France  and 
,'l.ily.  I was  fortunate  in  securing  the  sympathy  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
| • Foreign  Affairs,  who  furnished  me  with  introductions  to  our  ambassadors 
i Paris  and  Rome,  recommending  them  to  forward  the  object  of  my 
|-ssion. 

[ must  here  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  on  this,  as  in  other 
:asions,  I was  accompanied  by  one  of  my  daughters,  who  is  not  only  an 
cellent  linguist,  but  to  whose  energy  and  sagacity  I have  been  all  along 
:ch  indebted.  His  Excellency  Lord  Lyons  introduced  us  to  several  of  the 
nisters  of  State,  who  readily  gave  us  an  audience.  We  found  them  at  first 
willing  to  interfere.  However,  in  a long  discussion  we  had  with  the  Prime 
mister,  M.  Dufaure,  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  in 
ose  department  the  subject  lay,  my  daughter,  employing  all  the  tact  and 
•tinacity  illustrative  of  her  sex,  enforcing  the  importance  of  the  subject  in 
its  various  phases,  and  declaring  that  we  could  not  leave  Paris  without 
mccessful  issue  to  our  mission,  they  at  last  undertook  to  place  the  matter 
ore  the  Cabinet.  The  result  was  of  a most  gratifying  nature.  The 
lister  in  charge  issued  a decree  to  the  following  effect,  a copy  of  which, 
med  by  himself,  was  duly  forwarded  to  me  : — 

'You  wish,  in  the  name  of  English  veterinary  surgeons,  to  call  my  atten- 
1 to  the  practical  exercise  of  surgery  of  the  pupils  in  the  veterinary 
5 eges  on  the  living  animal.  You  consider  the  practice  useless,  and  you 
that  it  should  be  prohibited  in  consequence  of  the  pain  it  causes  to  the 
mals.  I cannot,  sir,  but  render  homage  to  the  sentiment  which  has  led 
. to  take  this  step,  and  I am  quite  disposed  to  give,  as  far  as  possible, 
5 sfaction  to  the  wish  you  have  expressed  to  me.  Our  Government  has 
:ady  occupied  itself,  at  different  times,  on  that  question.  A warrant  was 
ted  in  1867  nominating  men  competent  to  judge,  but  their  report  was 
trary  to  the  opinion  you  issue — that  it  is  indispensable  to  instruct  the 
’ils  to  operate  on  the  living  animal.  You  understand,  sir,  in  the  face  of 
warrant  I cannot  entirely  forbid  practices  judged  necessary  for  the 
• ctica.1  instruction  of  pupils.  Nevertheless,  taking  your  request  into  con- 
iration,  I have  addressed  instructions  to  the  director  of  the  veterinary 
lols  that  the  pupils  do  not  practice  on  living  animals  excepting  in  the 
iwing  operations  : — the  seton — bleeding — tracheotomy — and  trepan- 
?•  These  operations  being  executed  with  great  rapidity  give  only  small 
1 to  the  object  on  which  they  are  practised.  I have,  besides,  asked  the 
ctor  of  the  schools  to  have  the  animals  which  are  thus  operated  on 
id  immediately  after  these  operations  in  the  most  prompt  and  least  pain- 
nanner. 

Receive,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  consideration. — 
sserence  de  Bort,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.” 
few  weeks  ago  we  visited  Paris  with  a view  this  time  to  represent  to 
Government  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  drivers  of  waggons  and 
s in  the  south  of  France,  as  related  in  the  London  newspapers,  and 
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which  were  so  common  and  heartless  that  many  English  families  felt  so 
disgusted  that  they  had  prematurely  left  the  country.  I had  on  this  occasion, 
as  usual,  the  kind  and  efficient  co-operation  of  our  distinguished  ambassador, 
Lord  Lyons.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  whom  I had  an  interview, 
undertook  to  express  his  displeasure  to  the  mayors  and  police  at  these 
cruelties,  and  to  request  that  the  guilty  parties  should  be  punished. 

As  may  readily  be  imagined,  I was  anxious  to  see  how  matters  stood  at 
Alfort  college.  My  companion  and  I accordingly  visited  it.  We,  of  course, 
went  incog .,  and  met  several  of  the  pupils  in  the  enclosure,  whom  we 
questioned  on  the  subject  of  the  operations,  who,  one  after  another,  informed 
us  that  ever  since  1878  these  had  been  conducted  in  conformity  with  the 
minister’s  decree  : that  there  were  now  only  (four  horses  operated  on  one 
day  a week,  and  these  subjected  to  only  slight  operations  for  less  than  an 
hour  while  alive.  That  being  the  usual  day — viz.,  Monday — we  entered  the 
operating-room  between  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock,  and  found  the  four  dead 
horses  undergoing  the  same  routine  of  operations  as  we  had  witnessed  on 
the  living  animals  three  years  ago.  Such  a result,  my  friends,  must  be 
gratifying  to  us  all,  and  to  every  lover  of  our  noblest  quadruped. 

I was  given  to  understand  that,  after  some  discontent  and  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  they  have  become  quite  reconciled  to  the  change,  and 
find,  as  we  in  this  country  do,  that  all  the  branches  of  our  profession  can  be 
taught  and  studied  without  putting  any  living  creature  to  the  slightest  pain. 

But  as  regards  other  countries  I have,  alas  ! a dark  side  of  the  picture  to 
present. 

In  Italy,  notwithstanding  my  efforts,  cordially  supported  by  the  untiring 
personal  influence  of  our  esteemed  ambassador,  Sir  Augustus  Paget,  we 
have  not  hitherto  met  with  much  success.  Promises  were  made  by  several 
members  of  the  ministry,  I believe  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  with  the  best 
intentions,  but  circumstances  intervened  which  prevented  these  being 
fulfilled,  at  least  but  very  partially.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  successors 
may  not  meet  with  the  same  difficulties.  Senator  Magliani,  with  whom  I 
am  personally  acquainted,  and  who  is  known  to  be  a most  benevolent  man, 
is  in  the  new  ministry,  and  I think  we  may  depend  on  his  influence  and 
good  offices.  I took  it  upon  myself  to  write  to  the  King,  and  I had  a gracious 
and  courteous  reply  by  the  hand  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  giving 
me  the  assurance  of  His  Majesty’s  approval  of  my  object ; and  that  he  had 
given  command  to  his  minister  to  inquire  into  it.  From  the  great  respect 
and  influence  enjoyed  by  Sir  Augustus  Paget  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  with 
the  assurance  of  his  continued  support — aided  as  he  always  is  by  his  accom- 
plished lady  in  every  benevolent  scheme — I entertain  most  sanguine  hope 
of  success. 

Then,  as  to  Belgium,  I confess  to  my  deep  disappointment  with  my  work 
there.  I had  an  interview  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  gave  me, 
along  with  the  mayor,  a letter  of  introduction  to  the  director  of  the  veterinary 
college,  where  I saw  six  horses  operated  on  for  three  hours,  much  in  the  ;•  r * ■ 
same  fashion  as  at  Alfort  ; although  the  same  operations  were  not  so  often  j >; 
repeated,  and  one  or  two  were  omitted,  but  the  same  callous,  hearties!  ^ 
methods  were  evinced,  while  I must  say  that  several  of  the  operators  showec  f 
a want  of  anatomical  skill  and  dexterity.  On  my  return  home,  I wrote  tc  3/  > 
the  minister  detailing  what  I had  seen,  and  denouncing,  in  as  strong  languag 
as  I could  the  unnecessary  and  wanton  cruelties  I had  witnessed.  NO 
receiving  any  reply  from  His  Excellency,  I wrote  to  his  Majesty  the  King,*"  | :t 
graciously  replied  by  his  prime  minister,  to  the  effect  that  he  fully  symp^ 
thised  with  my  mission,  and  that  my  representations  would  be  duly  cons 
dered.  For  this  purpose  a commission  was  appointed  which  gave  in 
unfavourable  report,  which  was  sent  to  me.  From  prudential  motives,  1 a 
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Iarred.  from  treating  that  production  in  the  language  it  deserves.  Suffice 
) say,  that  it  is  full  of  sophisms,  very  lame  and  inconclusive,  perverting 
representations,  and  justifying — in  the  most  unblushing  manner — the 
tinued  free  and  unsparing  use  of  the  knife  and  red-hot  iron  on  the 
Bering  frame  of  the  living  animal.  It  is  well  known,  both  in  this  country 
. among'his  own  people,  how  devoted  the  present  ruler  is  to  the  interests 
lis  country  and  subjects.  It  would  be  well  for  the  cause  of  humanity  if 
Majesty  had  leisure  from  the  other  affairs  of  state  to  examine  for  himself 
it  necessity  there  is  to  sacrifice,  in  the  most  cold-blooded  manner, 
dreds  of  horses  yearly  at  the  shrine  of  morbid  curiosity,  and  in  deference 
ise  and  wont,  and  that  without  advancing  practical  or  scientific  know- 
je  in  any  degree,  as  certified  by  the  united  testimony  of  the  veterinary 
fession  of  Britain. 

astly,  I come  to  Holland,  and  there  matters  look  very  dismal.  I did  not 
the  operations  actually  done  on  my  visit  to  the  college,  but  was  furnished 
the  director  with  a list  of  them.  These  comprehended  most  of  the 
ssels  programme,  and  are,  no  doubt,  faithfully  executed.  I wrote  to  the 
lister  of  the  Interior,  with  whom  I had  the  honour  of  an  interview,  and 
:e  to  the  director  of  the  college.  The  only  answer  I got  was  the  publica- 
of  two  anonymous  letters,  emanating,  I am  assured,  from  the  college,  in 
:wspaper  which  has  refused  my  reply,  full  of  reflection  against  me  for 
ng  to  call  into  question  the  propriety  of  these  operations  ; and  the  writer 
1 condescended  to  personal  abuse.  These  productions  in  a measure  deny 
fact  that  animal  suffering  and  life,  below  the  human  being,  is  worth 
ng  into  account  when  a so-called  scientific  object  is  in  view,  however 
less  and  unattainable  the  result  may  be.  So  strong  and  firm  is  this  feel- 
entertained,  it  would  seem,  by  the  authorities,  that  our  ambassador  at 
Hague  has  written  a polite  letter  to  me  declining  in  future  to  be  the 
lium  of  any  further  communication  to  the  Government, 
o the  Dutch  must  be  allowed  to  rest  in  their  inglorious  position  with  im- 
lity  from  any  outside  calls  on  their  humanity  and  kindness  to  the 
nal  creation,  especially  the  noble  horse,  who  is  so  well  entitled — even 
le  end  of  his  brief  life — to  our  care  and  gratitude  for  his  useful  and 
fful  services. 

he  following  are  copies  of  some  of  the  certificates  and  opinions  above  re- 
id  to  : — 

Vivisection  and  experimental  operations  by  pupils  are  not  permitted  in 
college.  I consider  them  both  cruel  and  useless  for  instruction.” — J.  B. 
ONDS,  Professor  of  Pathology,  and  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
lege,  London. 

We  do  not  have  recourse  to  experimental  operations  here.  Such  prac- 
s in  many  of  the  foreign  schools  are  abominable.” — Thomas  Walley, 
lessor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  Principal  of  the  Veterinary  College, 
nburgh. 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  veterinary  art,  in  all  its  branches,  can  be 
ciently  taught  the  pupils  without  having  recourse  to  vivisection,  or  ex- 
mental operations  of  any  kind  on  horses.” — William  Williams,  Fellow 
he  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  author  of  the  “ Students’  Text-Book,” 
Principal  of  the  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh. 

I do  not  permit  any  experimental  operations  whatever  on  horses  by 
ils  here.  I abhor  human  beings  who  profane  God’s  creatures  as  they 
)n  the  Continent.” — James  McCall,  Professor,  and  Principal  of  the 
erinary  College,  Glasgow. 

You  merit  well  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  profession,  and  of  every  phil- 
iropist,  for  your  efforts  to  abolish  the  practice  of  vivisection  and 
nimental  operations,  such  as  are  practised  abroad.  After  many  years 
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passed  in  teaching,  I am  convinced  that  these  are  useless  for  instruction, 
and  cruel  to  the  victims,  while  every  advantage  is  obtained  by  witnessing 
operations  performed  on  patients,  and  the  pupils  themselves  assisting,  and 
practising  on  the  dead  subject.” — William  Pritchard,  Professor  cf 
Anatomy  and  Practical  Surgery  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 

“It  is  consoling  to  think  that  you  are  soon  to  make  an  effort  to  stop  the 
horrors  committed  on  horses  in  those  operating-rooms  abroad.  I hope  your 
humane  mission  will  be  crowned  with  success  as  great  as  your  munificence. 
The  task  which  you  have  imposed  on  yourself  is  legitimate,  and  may  God 
bless  you.”  J.  W.  Axe,  Professor  of  Histology  and  Morbid  Anatomy, 
Royal  Veterinary  College. 

I had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  Professor  Schiff,  late  of  Florence,  now 
of  Geneva,  who  enjoys  European  celebrity  as  a physiologist,  and  he  favoured 
me  with  the  following  remarks  : — 

“ The  practical  studies  of  veterinary  pupils  ought  to  be  made  exclusively 
on  the  dead  body.  I have  never  permitted  my  pupils  to  operate  on  living 
animals,  and  I am  convinced  that  by  operating  on  the  dead  subject  our 
pupils  have  acquired  greater  surety  than  that  possessed  by  the  greater  part 
of  those  who,  in  foreign  laboratories,  have  made  preparatory  studies  on  the 
living  animal.  By  these  operations  on  the  dead  body,  the  pupil  finds  him- 
self obliged  to  exercise  on  the  part  on  which  he  has  to  operate  anatomical 
studies  much  more  detailed,  and  more  minute,  because,  in  quest  of  the 
organs,  he  is  obliged  to  trust  entirely  on  his  knowledge  of  topographic 
anatomy,  and  not  on  the  difference  to  the  touch  on  certain  parts  of  the 
living  animal.  These  differences  often  engage  the  pupil  to  search  with  the 
finger  in  the  interior  of  the  wound,  instead  of  directly  penetrating  to  the  spot 
on  the  organ  he  would  find.  Amongst  the  advantages  attributed  to  the 
practice  of  studies  on  the  living  animal,  there  is  only  one  which  is  real,  and 
that  is,  that  the  pupils  become  more  used  to  employing  means  for  fixing  the 
animals.  But  this  habit  of  retention  the  pupils  can  very  well  acquire  with- 
out any  cruelty,  and  in  a great  part  in  the  clinical  surgery,  where  the 
necessary  operations  are  made  in  their  presence,  and  with  their  assistance. 
Medical  men  are  obliged  to  study  anatomy  on  the  dead  subject,  and  to 
acquire  necessary  experience  in  assisting  at  the  surgical  operations  made  by 
experienced  men.  Do  veterinary  surgeons  require  more  profound  ex- 
perience ? It  appears  that  practical  operations  as  performed  in  foreign 
schools  are  never  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  and  I am  assured  that  English 
veterinary  surgeons  are  as  scientific  and  good  operators  as  elsewhere. 
Having  taken  this  into  consideration,  I approve  of  the  mission  of  Mr.  Cowie. 
At  the  same  time  in  pleading  the  great  cause  of  compassion,  he  does  not  seek 
in  any  one  way  to  retard  the  progress  of  science  nor  to  obstruct  its  ends. 
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“ Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 

Mr.  Armatage  : I have  very  few  remarks  to  offer  in  respect  to  this  sub- 
ject ; but  still  there  are  one  or  two.  I think  we  should  be  the  first  toendea-  (•; 
vour  to  put  down  cruelty  to  animals  in  all  its  forms,  as  we  are  ministers  in  ; 
that  respect  to  alleviate  their  sufferings  ; therefore  we  ought  to  be  the  firs  l| 
to  discountenance  anything  in  the  shape  of  torture  of  any  kind.  We  shoulc 
be  humanitarians  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  . , I 

With  respect  to  shoeing  of  horses  in  London,  I am  sure  our 
not  suffered  more  pain  in  that  respect  than  I have.  I am  also  a Nort 
countryman.  I recollect  on  one  occasion  going  along  Oxford  Street  on  on 
of  the  omnibuses,  and  I spoke  to  the  driver  as  to  the  number  of  horses  t 
were  continually  falling  down  in  London,  and  his  answer  was,  “But^  yon  ® 
how  we  have  learnt  to  pick  up  these  horses  in  a very  quick  time.”  I | 
that  we  had  never  learnt  that  in  the  North  of  England.  I think  if  we  naif 
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• i different  system  of  shoeing  it  would,  with  an  alteration  in  our  pavements, 
entirely  obviate  the  necessity  for  picking  up  horses. 

I will  read  a resolution  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  cruelty  to 
tinimals. 

I Mr.  Armatage  then  read  as  follows  : — 

“ It  is  proposed  that  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  profession  acknow- 
edges  the  importance  of  experimental  operations  which  are  performed  by 
jupils  in  some  of  their  studies,  still  this  Congress  is  persuaded  that  such 
iperations,  when  practised  on  the  living  animal,  are  cruel  and  quite  un- 
necessary ; and  it  would  respectfully  and  earnestly  entreat  its  brethren 
.broad  to  endeavour  to  rely  upon  operations  being  performed  as  in  this 
:ountry,  upon  the  dead  subject.” 

Mr.  Colam  : I presume  that  there  will  be  very  little  occasion  for  me  to  refer 

0 matters  which  have  already  been  discussed  here.  I shall  confine  my 
bservations  therefore  to  two  or  three  which  have  not  been  mentioned, 
think  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  not  go  forth  from  this  Congress,  that 

here  is  any  impatience  to  express  their  opinions  on  this  vile  practice.  It 
> 5 not  desirable  that  it  should  be  thought,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  that  there  was  any  kind  of  impatience  on  the  part  of  this 
Congress  to  express  their  determination  respecting  the  practice 
;f  vivisection  in  general.  You  must  draw  a distinction  between  the  ex- 
periments at  Alfort  and  others  ; the  experiments  of  physiologists  are 
ifferent.  This  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  animals  themselves, 
ut  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  dexterity  in  performing  operations.  It 
contended  that  no  man  can  learn  his  business  unless  he  operates 
na  several  animals,  and  so  it  happens  that  a catalogue  of  thirty-six 
\.<periments  was  hung  up  in  the  room,  and  every  poor  horse  had  to  pass 
irough  that  catalogue  of  experiments  (if  it  survived)  before  it  was  put  to 
eath.  I said  once  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  you  did  not  express  your 
:issatisfaction  at  this,  but  you  have  always  done  so  and  every  physiologist 
England  has  expressed  his  opinion  upon  that  practice.  Professor 
pooner  once  went  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing your  opinion  against  the  practice  ; and  therefore  it  should  be 
| iderstood  that  we  consider  Mr.  Cowie  in  expressing  his  opinion  has,  as  I 
ave  no  doubt  he  has,  done  a great  deal  of  good.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  has 
avelled  throughout  Europe  ; he  has  seen  important  personages.  I am  very 
F irry  to  inform  you,  however,  that  much  good  as  he  has  done  there,  it  is  not 
fite  clear  that  the  practice  of  vivisection  has  been  stopped  ; on  the  con- 
. I ary,  I am  in  possession  of  information  to  the  effect  that  the  operations 

1 many  schools  are  not  stopped. 

I Interrupted  by  Mr.  Cowie  : They  are,  with  some  two  or  three  exceptions, 
t went  without  any  warning,  and  we  found  them  performing  these  opera- 
ons  on  dead  animals.  There  is  a great  deal  of  false  evidence  got  up  by 
:ople  whose  experience  is  not  worth  that — (Snapping  his  fingers). 

Mr.  Colam,  resuming  : I am  speaking  from  a document  written  by  a 
ttennary  surgeon,  and  I am  very  sorry  to  inform  you  that  these  experiments 
e not  stopped  ; they  are  reduced,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  would  satisfy 
e public  opinion  of  this  country.  I quite  congratulate  Mr.  Cowie  on  his 
ccessful  efforts ; still  I don’t  want  you  to  go  away  with  the  idea  that  all  has 
•en  accomplished,  because  it  is  not  so — of  this  I am  persuaded. 

With  reference  to  the  last  question,  that  of  spaying  swine,  I may  say  I 
I me  to  learn;  I don’t  presume  to  be  competent  to  decide  matters  of  cruelty 
cept  horn  legal  aspects, — the  scientific  aspect  is  your  business.  The 
ciety  which  I represent  invariably  submits  a case  to  the  veterinary 
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surgeon,  and  asks  him  to  give  an  opinion  ; the  society  acts  if  the  veterinary 
surgeon  says  there  is  cruelty  ; if  he  says  there  is  no  cruelty  the  society  does 
not  proceed.  Therefore  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether  that  practice  is  a 
wrongful  practice  or  not.  I only  wish  this  Congress  would  say  it  is  wrong- 
ful. I should  be  delighted  if  the  professional  gentlemen  here  would  pass  a 
resolution  that  it  should  be  put  down,  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  I would  add 
another,  and  say  it  shall  be  put  down.-  If  it  is  not  a question  of  utility 
to  human  beings  it  is  not  a question  of  utility  to  the  animal,  nor  is  it  a plea- 
sure to  human  beings  nor  pleasure  to  the  animal.  I shall  be  glad  if  the 
speakers  who  follow  me  will  express  their  views  on  this  question,  which 
troubles  me  very  much.  As  you  are  aware  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is  not  able  to  prosecute  outside  cases,  unless  they 
are  supported  by  the  veterinary  profession  or  by  strong  public  opinion,  such 
as  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  newspaper  I hold,  namely,  with  reference 
to  the  caponing  of  fowls.  “ Is  caponing  of  fowls  an  operation  which  constitutes 
cruelty  to  animals?  The  young  fowl  is  kept  without  food  for  forty  tjo  forty-eight 
hours,  and  an  incision  made  across  its  flank  between  two  ribs  ; the  ribs 
are  forced  open  with  a pair  of  springs  and  the  testicles  forced  forward  with 
a pair  of  sugar-tongs,  and  so  on.”  This  is  an  operation  which,  I should 
say,  ought  to  be  considered.  I think  this  is  a most  cruel  and  barbarous 
mode  of  proceeding,  but  I very  much  doubt  whether  it  comes  within  the 
scope  of  my  work.  As  professional  men  you  could  certainly  advise  me,  and 
if  I should  be  confirmed  by  this  Congress  in  my  own  view  of  the  case  I 
should  think  it  necessary  to  make  a stir  about  it  before  the  public. 

Castration. — People  say,  Don’t  you  castrate  your  horses  ? Well,  I am 
not  quite  sure  that  that  process  is  necessary,  for  whenever  I go  abroad,  I 
see  fine  horses  which  have  not  been  castrated  ; for  instance,  in  Paris  I 
find  they  use  entire  animals.  We  often  ride  entire  animals  even  in 
the  streets  of  London  ; but  I will  not  presume  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
that  subject.  If  it  should  be  considered  unnecessary,  this  will  come  under 
the  category  of  cruel  experiments.  This  is  for  you  to  say.  There  are 
some  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  great  barbarity  is  inflicted  upon  animals 
in  consequence  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  owners,  through  parsimony, 
to  call  in  veterinary  surgeons.  This  troubles  the  Society  very  much,  as  we 
don’t  know  what  to  do.  There  is  no  law  to  make  a man  call  in  a veterinary 
surgeon.  If  you,  therefore,  can  prepare  a resolution  with  regard  to  that 
question  it  will  be  of  great  value  to  me. 

I have  a number  of  abstracts  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  may  be  of 
great  service  to  you.  They  refer  to  cruelty  to  animals,  and  contain  the 
opinion  of  judges  in  the  application  of  laws  to  animals.  I have  300  to  be 
distributed  to  you  before  you  leave  this  place. 

When  occasion  requires,  I sometimes  address  a letter  asking  you  for 
your  opinion,  and  I have  never  done  so  without  receiving  great  courtesy 
and  willingness  to  oblige  me,  which  is  gratifying,  considering  that  you 
don’t  get  fees  for  these  opinions. 

I ought  to  ask  you  your  views  about  bearing-reins.  I have  had  500 
little  books  printed,  which  will  be  distributed  ; they  contain  the  names  of 
many  veterinary  surgeons  who  disapprove  of  bearing-reins  ; some  of  them 
have  added  a little  qualification.  I need  not  tell  you  that  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  does  not  punish  people  for  usin? 
bearing-reins.  They  don’t  think  a bearing-rein  is  bad $cr  se — there  is  a bad 
bearing-rein  ; but  even  when  a bearing-rein  is  abused,  they  don’t  think  01 
prosecuting.  We  get  your  opinions  and  disseminate  them  amongst  the 
public.  . . 

There  is  another  matter  with  regard  to  the  question  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
You  remember,  that  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  it  was  con- 
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: i ;idered  there  should  be  no  offence  if  it  were  not  proved  that  the  animals  had 
\ jeen  more  than  thirty  hours  without  water.  We  thought  that,  considering  the 
j mimals  had  been  brought  from  the  field  (where  they  had  been  always  quiet) 
jp  to  a noisy  station-yard,  the  poor  things  would  be  frightened  at  anything 
! ind  would  become  more  thirsty.  Well,  in  consequence  of  that,  we  thought 
I hey  ought  to  get  water  in  less  time  than  thirty  hours,  but  we  did  not  then 
j ;ucceed  in  our  attempt  to  get  the  time  limited.  (The  time  has  since  been 
owered  to  twenty-four  hours.)  I issued  a circular  to  all  the  profession  ; I 
. jot  500  answers,  and  with  them  I went  to  Mr.  Foster,  and  when  this  pile  of 
japers  was  shown  him — the  opinion  of  all  you  gentlemen  throughout  the 
country — Mr.  Foster  said,  I am  of  your  opinion.  Our  great  object  is  to 
provide  the  animals  with  water  when  travelling,  without  removing  them 
j:  rom  the  carriages. 

Iam  sorry  to  hear  it  sometimes  stated  that  over-zealous  charges  are  some- 
. imes  made,  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  number  of  sentimental  “ old 
idies”  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  As 
me  of  the  old  ladies  of  that  institution,  I must  state  that  the  remark  is 
ntirely  false.  I am  sorry  if  any  gentleman  among  you  thinks  that  the 
ociety  is  governed  and  maintained  by  old  ladies.  I beg  to  inform  him 
is  not  so  ; the  Society  has  not  only  maintained  its  reputation,  but  has 
rained  additional  reputation  year  by  year.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  object  of 
lat  association  is  to  be  as  practical  as  possible,  and  not  to  exceed  the 
c oundsof  common  sense.  I am  a responsible  officer  ; if  there  are  any  cases 
: rought  before  the  magistrates  that  fall  through,  then  blame  me.  The 
convictions  of  the  Royal  Society  last  year  amounted  to  4,500,  and  of  that 

Imber  the  cases  which  we  lost  were  not  more  than  two  and  a half  per  cent, 
n any  one  say,  then,  that  it  is  governed  by  old  ladies  ? In  fact,  it  is  our 
de  and  boast,  that  we  are  not  old  ladies,  and  that  if  we  have  any  doubt 
go  to  the  veterinary  surgeons,  and  we  say  to  them,  Are  we  wrong  or  are 
right  in  this  matter  ? 

Now  a question  has  been  mooted,  namely,  that  you  should  decide  what 
:ruelty.  It  might  be  very  much  easier  for  me  if  you  did  so,  for  I have  very 
en  to  decide  what  is  cruelty  ; and  it  would  be  very  nice  if  you  could 
:ablish  a code,  but  until  you  can  prove  that  you  are  immaculate  it  would 
no  good,  because  I for  one  should  refuse  to  be  bound  by  your  opinion. 
ie  thing  is  impossible,  and  for  that  reason  the  legislature  have  lett  the 
estion  open,  and  very  properly  so  ; and  if  there  is  a little  difference  of 
inion,  and  we  find  the  magistrate  does  not  consider  there  has  been  cruelty, 
i will  still  work  away  on  the  same  lines,  and  try  to  get  the  magistrates  to 
ree  with  us,  for  we  are  helping  the  magistrates  themselves  and  the 
blic  at  the  same  time. 

With  regard  to  docking  of  horses,  I am  in  a position  to  state  that  it  is 
nsidered  cruelty,  and  if  I can  catch  any  single  member  present  dock- 
s' a horse  I shall  prosecute  him.  I tell  you  so  at  once  ; it  is  now  decided 
at  when  any  man  who  performs  an  operation  on  an  animal,  that  is  not 
' the  benefit  of  the  animal  itself  or  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  that 
eration  constitutes  cruelty. 

Mr.  Cowan  : I fully  agree  with  what  Mr.  Hunting  has  written.  There  is 
e operation,  however,  of  which  he  has  not  made  mention,  and  that  is  the 
aying  of  swine.  At  first,  when  I began  practice,  I had  great  difficulty  to 
ercome  my  disgust  at  the  operation  ; however,  after  a time  it  is  toler- 
le.  Even  now  it  is  sickening  to  go  into  a farmyard  where  the  pigs  are 
vered  with  lice.  The  operation  is  a horrid  butchery  ; it  is  not  a question 
utility,  because  we  have  a ready  market  for  jointers — we  can  always  sell 
nts  from  eight  to  ten  pounds’  weight.  In  iny  own  locality,  within  a radius 
seventeen  miles,  there  are  thirteen  unqualified  men  who  make  their  principal 
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livelihood  by  operating  on  sow  pigs,  and  this  interferes  with  our  legitimate 
practice.  This  is  not  a personal  matter,  as  I have  a very  good  practice 
independently  of  this  ; but  I should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Congress 
on  this  question.  I think  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  should  try  to  dis- 
courage the  operation  of  spaying  swine. 

Mr.  Samson  : This  is  a subject  of  vast  importance,  not  only  to  us  as 
professional  men,  but  also  to  the  public  ; still  it  has  been  so  well  handled 
by  Mr.  Hunting  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  that  I shall  cut  my  remarks  very 
short.  I must  tell  you  candidly  that  some  animals  must  be  docked  ; there 
are  some  animals  you  can’t  drive  if  you  don’t  dock  them.  I think  it 
is  of  more  benefit  to  the  horse  than  not.  It  is  certainly  cruel  to  work  a 
horse  that  is  suffering  from  Laminitis  ; therefore  if  the  other  question  is 
put,  you  might  as  well  put  that  one. 

I have  seen  a horse’s  legs  swollen  and  excessively  painful  from  blisters, 
and  I can  tell  you  for  a fact  that  it  is  not  only  blistering,  but  the  stuff  you 
make  the  blisters  with  that  causes  this. 

Mr.  Sheather  : With  respect  to  bearing-reins,  I have  to  say  that  I think 
a most  unwarrantable  irritation  has  been  raised  against  them.  I have  found 
some  horses  which  one  cannot  possibly  drive  without  bearing-reins.  Now 
are  those  animals  to  be  pensioned  off  for  life,  because  they  have  such  a con- 
formation of  head  and  neck  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  drive  them,  or  are 
they  to  have  these  bearing-reins  applied  ? I have  known  cases  of  injury 
result  through  the  want  of  bearing-reins,  and  I think  that  a wholesale  running 
down  of  the  bearing-rein  is  to  be  deprecated.  I am  not  one  who  supports 
the  bearing-rein  to  make  an  animal  stand  upright,  but,  as  an  article  of  utility 
I strongly  support  it.  There  are  a number  of  horses  materially  improved 
by  a judicious  use  of  a bearing-rein,  and  it  requires  a great  deal  of  acumen 
to  decide  as  to  the  amount  of  tension  on  a bearing-rein  which  should  be 
applied. 

Mr.  Meyrick  : I agree  in  almost  every  point  with  Mr.  Hunting’s  paper. 
I agree  that  bearing-reins  are  sometimes  necessary.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  of  single  harness  it  is  certainly  useless,  but  there  are  cases  where  it 
would  almost  make  a man  mad  to  drive  without  a bearing-rein. 

As  to  gingering,  it  is  rather  a curious  statement  to  say  that  this  is  good 
for  the  animal.  I have  seen  horses  gingered,  and  it  has  always  been  done 
in  order  to  deceive  and  humbug  the  man  who  wanted  to  buy  them. 

As  to  nicking,  a horse  does  now  and  then  carry  his  tail  on  one  side,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  nick  it  to  make  him  carry  it  straight,  and  to  increase  the  money 
value  of  the  horse  ; it  is,  I think,  a very  painful  operation. 

As  regards  docking,  I was  surprised  to  find  a man  could  be  prosecuted 
for  docking  a horse.  The  majority  of  horses  do  not  require  docking,  but  if 
not  docked  they  are  apt  sometimes  to  get  their  tails  across  the  reins.  In  a 
case  of  this  kind,  I think  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  docking  a horse. 

Branding.  It  is  very  often  necessary  to  mark  animals,  very  decidedly.  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  branding  animals  ; they  spring  away  for  a minute 
from  the  burning  iron,  and  then  there  is  an  end  of  it. 

Dishorning  certainly  seems  a brutal  operation.  It  has  often  struck  me 
how  admirably  the  horns  are  placed  so  as  not  to  cause  injury  to  any  other 
animal.  If  occasionally  one  animal  is  pricked  by  another,  that  would  not 
cause  one-thousandth  part  of  the  pain  that  dishorning  does  to  the  animal 
operated  upon. 

Shoeing.  I have  been  quite  struck  with  the  bad  way  in  which  shoeing  is 
performed  in  London  at  the  present  day.  Merely  because  a groom  likes  to 
see  a horse’s  hoof  look  pretty,  the  shoesmith  pares  away  the  hoof  and  P61.*13? 
brings  on  acute  Laminitis.  When  the  sole  bears  part  of  the  pressure,  and  t 
frog  a part,  there  is  evidently  less  weight  upon  the  wall.  Our  President,  M • 
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Fleming,  in  his  work  upon  shoeing,  I believe,  advocates  the  system  of  sole- 
jressure.  My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject,  by  noticing  the  shoe  that 
s applied  to  horses  in  India.  It  is  of  very  soft  iron,  because  the  horses 
here  are  shod  cold.  Those  horses  don’t  go  in  the  slightest  degree  tender.  I 
hink  that  is  a proof  that  a sole  can  bear  its  share  of  a horse’s  weight. 

As  to  the  practice  in  Continental  schools  of  operating  upon  live  animals, 

, i.o  words  can  express  my  abhorrence  of  the  thing.  I strongly  deny  that  it  is 
> -necessary. 

Mr.  Hurrell,  of  Southminster  : After  the  statements  that  have  passed 
have  not  much  to  say,  but  there  are  one  or  two  remarks  I should  like  to 
nake.  The  first  one  is  about  the  overloading  of  horses.  I have  been  living 
t.t  the  East-end  of  London,  and  you  often  see  there  heavy  loads  behind  a poor 
I lorse  that  has  hard'y  strength  enough  to  walk  along  by  itself.  Some  of  the 
- rorses  in  cabs  are  more  fit  to  be  in  the  knacker’s  yard  than  where  they  are. 
One  gentleman  has  made  a remark  about  spaying  pigs,  and  that  country 
•ractitioners  were  obliged  to  do  it  to  keep  other  people  out.  I know  a place 
/here  a certain  gentleman  does  not  have  his  pigs  castrated,  and  he  says  he 
oes  not  knowhow  much  he  loses  through  this.  If  you  turn  pigs  into  a yard, 
~nd  you  have,  say,  ten  pigs  not  castrated,  they  will  not  fatten  so  well  as  if 
% fciey  had  been  castrated.  This  is  the  testimony  of  farmers,  but  I don’t  know 
nuch  about  it  from  my  personal  observations. 

Another  thing  about  castration.  Castration  by  caustic  clamps  is  very 
'ruel.  It  has  almost.died  out  now,  but  there  are  still  some  who  practise  it. 
Then  as  to  chemists  selling  to  grooms  medicines  which  might  be  injurious, 
remember  a friend  of  mine  who  was  apprenticed  to  a chemist,  and  the  first 
:ay  he  was  there  a man  came  in  for  three  of  the  balls  that  were  in  the  win- 
row.  My  friend  sold  them  to  him,  and  told  his  master  on  his  return  what 
if  ee  had  done,  and  was  surprised  when  he  was  informed  that  what  he  had 
teen  selling  were  “ dummy’’  balls.  I cannot  say  whether  they  ever  had  a 
fc  cood  effect  or  not ! 

Blistering. — I remember  a mare  which  was  blistered  ; the  man  who 
; listered  her  went  to  a chemist  and  got  him  to  mix  him  up  a blister.  In  the 
ourse  of  three  days  she  had  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  and  she  died  two 
ays  afterwards. 

Then  as  to  parturition.  There  is  a great  deal  of  cruelty  indeed  in  this,  as 
f ■ i trying  to  get  a calf  away  for  some  hours  when  they  have  got  one  fore  leg 
' ne  hind  leg,  and  so  on. 

Drawing  teeth  of  horses  to  make  them  look  older. — Some  five  or  six 
lonths  ago  I was  asked  to  look  at  a horse  which  had  suffered  from  this.  It 
ppears  that  the  owner  wanted  to  draw  the  incisor  tooth,  but  was  unable  to 
o it,  and  at  last  he  got  a blacksmith’s  pincers  to  do  it  with.  It  was  a per- 
lanent  incisor  tooth.  A great  swelling  grew  out  from  the  interior  part  of 
le  gums,  and  I told  the  owner  he  had  better  take  the  tumour  off.  We  cast 
ie  horse  and  took  it  off ; this  only  shows  you  what  a vast  amount  of  cruelty 
>i  ete  horse  must  have  suffered. 

Now  one  remark  about  Laminitis,  and  that  is,  as  to  whether  it  is  cruel  to 
iove  about  a horse  when  suffering  from  this  disease.  If  you  have  a simple 
mgestion  of  the  laminae,  perhaps  you  might  do  a little  good,  but  in  the 
ise  of  a bad  attack,  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  is  to  move  the  patient. 

Mr.  Freeman,  of  Hull : We  read  in  a certain  Book  that  a merciful  man 
as  mercy  on  his  beast,  and  if  we  read  that  Book  properly  it  will  teach  us 
retty  well  what  to  do. 

As  far  as  castrating  pigs  goes,  I have  done  many  a score  in  my  time,  but 
am  now  cjuite  disgusted  at  having  done  it.  I have  heard  that  pigs  are  like 

ulors  sailors  were  used  to  being  drowned,  and  pigs  are  used  to  being 
astrated.  » r & b 
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Docking  tails. — What  did  the  Almighty  put  this  tail  on  for  ? We  have 
seen,  every  year,  that  Tetanus  occurs  after  docking.  I have  never  had  a 
horse  in  my  life  that  went  wrong  after  docking.  I don’t  believe  in  the 
operation,  but  we  have  to  do  it  for  other  people.  My  son  and  I recently 
went  to  a horse  which  had  lately  been  docked,  and  we  found  he  had  Tetanus, 
and  then  he  died,  and  that  was  the  end  of  him. 

Dishorning  cattle. — If  I caught  a man  dishorning  an  animal,  I should  feel 
inclined  to  have  him  punished,  if  possible. 

I think  as  far  as  bearing-reins  go,  that,  as  a rule,  bearing-reins  are  not 
necessary.  There  are  exceptions,  but,  as  a rule,  I would  not  have  horses 
reined  in  this  manner.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Ward  : There  is  one  little  matter  that  has  not  yet  been  taken  notice 
of.  There  is  a little  instrument  introduced  to  us  by  Farmer  Miles — the 
fwitch  ; and  I wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  indiscriminate  twitching  of 
horses.  You  find  a horse  has  a slight  affection,  but  a little  judgment  might 
do  away  with  it ; nevertheless,  you  find  there  is  a twitch  used.  I think  the 
twitch  is  adopted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  positive  cruelty,  and  that 
the  members  of  our  profession  should  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  this  cruelty, 
which  is  mostly  carried  on  by  ignorant  grooms. 

Chairman  : The  position  in  which  the  veterinary  profession  stands  with 
regard  to  cruelty  to  animals  is  a very  proud  one.  As  I said  in  my  inaugural 
address  yesterday,  I look  upon  the  position  of  a veterinary  surgeon  as  one 
of  humanity  to  animals.  His  office  is  a grand  one  in  this  respect.  He 
knows  all  about  the  animals  ; he  should  know  what  is  necessary  pain  and 
what  is  not  : in  fact,  I look  upon  the  veterinary  surgeon  as  a scientific  and 
almost  the  natural  protector  of  animals.  I therefore  think  the  position 
of  our  profession  with  regard  to  animals  is  even  with  that  of  the  medical 
profession.  The  veterinary  surgeon  has  to  deal  with  speechless  animals 
that  cannot  complain,  the  noblest  of  which  is  an  animal  whose  early 
days  are  passed  in  luxury,  but  whose  old  age  is  harassed  with  torturing 
work.  I allude  to  the  horse.  You  know  perfectly  well  no  animal  suffers 
more  at  the  hands  of  man.  I think,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  need  to  urge  upon 
the  veterinary  profession  the  necessity  for  the  observance  of  kindness  to 
animals.  I am  quite  sure  if  the  veterinary  surgeon  has  an  operation  to  per- 
form, he  will  think  much  of  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  performed,  and  as  to 
how  it  should  be  performed.  I have  hesitated  for  days  about  performing 
an  operation  on  horses  in  my  regiment,  before  I could  nerve  myself  to  doit. 
The  more  one  operates,  the  more  tender  one  becomes, — that  has  been  my 
experience. 

You  must  remember,  though,  that  even  at  present  the  profession  is  par- 
ticularly exposed,  and  tempted  to  perform  unnecessary  operations,  and  this 
operation  of  docking  must  be  looked  upon  as  unnecessary  ; but  we  must 
make  exceptions.  In  the  case  of  disease,  or  of  a vice  to  be  cured,  then  the 
operation  is  necessary,  and  by  that  means  it  is  removed  from  the  category  of 
cruel  operations.  Cruelty  is  unnecessary  pain.  We  know  that  the  operation 
of  docking  is  a favourite  one,  and  that  among  the  animals  who  require  it 
least.  Can  anything  be  more  unlike  God’s  handiwork  than  that  bony  tail- 
less stump  and  those  ears  cropped  until  the  animal  is  no  more  like  a horse 
than  an  Egyptian  mummy  like  a human  being  ? 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  another  barbarous  custom,  that  is  the  punching 
out  horse’s  teeth — an  operation  performed  by  dealers  for  fraudulent  pur- 
poses ; and  a veterinary  surgeon  is  greatly  to  blame  who  passes  a horse, 
without  pointing  out  the  fact,  when  it  has  been  mutilated  in  this  way.  1 
have  refused  to  pass  a horse  myself  when  that  was  the  case,  for  the  reason 
that  I could  not  tell  its  age. 
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With  regard  to  Mr.  Cowie.  There  is  no  intention  whatever  to  make  it 
: ppear  that  his  remarks  fell  lightly  upon  this  assemblage.  Years  and  years 
go  this  profession  looked  with  horror  on  the  barbarous  doings  of  certain 
j chools  in  France.  I am  quite  sure  that  the  profession  in  this  country  re- 
i uires  no  urging  in  its  endeavours  with  regard  to  cruelty  to  animals.  I am 
, | ertain  also  that  its  feeling  is  entirely  with  the  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty 
i } Animals.  I have  been  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  for 
[ ; ie  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  since  the  death  of  Professor  Spooner, 
ad  I can  give  you  the  assurance  that  the  Council  are  extremely  anxious  that 
: very  case  should  be  fairly  considered  before  any  action  is  taken  upon  it, 
id  that  the  opinion  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  taken  in  any  case 
j!| : doubt.  I think  there  is  the  closest  bond  of  union  between  the  Royal 
> aciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  the  veterinary  profes- 
. on.  They  are  both  working  on  the  same  lines,  but  we  go  further  than  the 
s ; oyal  Society  ; we  also  try  to  improve  the  condition  of  animals,  we  also  en- 
. .iavour  to  increase  their  utility  to  the  very  utmost  of  our  power.  There  are 
1 1 veral  other  points,  but  I think  this  Congress  is  not  in  a position  at  present 
deal  in  detail  with  those  matters.  I am  of  opinion  that  we  had  better 
erefore  call  a committee  to  consider  as  far  as  possible  what  things  are 
l luuel  in  our  profession,  and  what  things  are  not.  I therefore  propose  that  a 
ft:  mmittee  may  be  appointed,  composed  of  Messrs.  W.  Hunting,  Stephenson, 
l ! ' )wan,  Moir,  Broughton,  and  Ferguson  ; the  report  of  the  Committee  to  be 
; mat  in,  if  possible,  by  Christmas,  and  subsequently  published  under  the 
j , : thority  of  the  Congress.  I think  now  you  have  a fairly  good  basis  upon 
A (.  iich  to  work  in  deciding  various  questions.  The  Committee  will  be  able 
. : 5 settle  the  question  of  spaying  of  pigs,  which  is  an  operation  that  I would 
I t:t  for  a moment  tolerate.  That  is  a question  for  the  profession  to  decide. 

■ e question  of  utility  is  always  an  important  one  in  such  decisions.  A 
S K :essary  operation  is  not  cruelty,  but  an  unnecessary  operation  is  certainly 
\ ji'.elty.  It  remains  for  the  profession  to  decide  as  to  what  operations  are 
1 pessary  and  what  unnecessary. 

eiThere  are  so  many  details  connected  with  the  management  of  animals, 

■ which  cruelty  can  be  perpetrated,  that  it  is  impossible  in  a discussion 
his  description  to  deal  with  all  the  points  mentioned.  But  no  animal 
! P ers  more  than  the  horse  ; every  one  of  us  may  exercise  a large  amount 
6 influence  in  diminishing  that  suffering  very  much  indeed,  even  in 
j!  general  management  of  horses.  We  are  all  more  or  less  in  a position 
nfluence  men  who  are  entrusted  with  the  managing  of  horses.  Now,  as 
'f  as  been  mentioned,  cab-horses  in  London  and  all  big  cities  suffer  from 
ft  management,  because  of  the  simple  heartlessness  of  their  drivers,  who 
! bad-tempered  and  beat  their  horses  unmercifully.  In  cases  of  this  kind 
| influence  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  largely  exerted. 

have  nothing  more  to  say  on  this  point  ; we  have  pretty  well  thrashed  it 
t|.  as  far  as  we  can.  I will  therefore  close  it  with  the  resolution  which 
r|  Cowie  begs  may  be  brought  forward  with  regard  to  operations  on  the 
9ft  tinent. 

f -r.  Colam  : I would  propose  that  the  word  “ experimental”  should  be 
r;ed. 

| .he  proposition  with  the  word  omitted  was  then  put  to  the 
Opting  and  carried. 

I he  “ Committee  on  Cruelty,”  as  above  nominated,  was  then 

. | :ted. 

I hairman  : I would  suggest  that  another  committee  be  appointed  to 
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report  on  the  soundness  of  horses.  The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  this 
committee  as  to  the  other.  The  conclusions  of  the  committee  of  course 
would  not  be  binding,  but  in  all  cases  they  would  have  to  be  general — they 
must  not  be  special. 

Carried. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  elected  members  of  the 
“Committee  on  Soundness  ” : Col.  Ravenhill,  R.A.,  Prof.  Axe, 
and  Messrs.  Banham,  Dwyer,  Meyrick,  Olver,  Sheather,  and 
Stanley. 

Mr.  Garside  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Daniel)  then  pro- 
posed minor  subject  No.  6: — 

“ The  Congress  approves  the  action  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  in  establishing  an  uniform  standard  of  matriculation  examination 
for  all  the  schools  affiliated  to  it,  thus  placing  each  on  the  same  educational 
footing.” 

I don’t  think  I need  say  much  on  this  matter.  The  subject  of  education 
is  at  the  present  day  one  upon  which  we  are  all  agreed.  We  are  quite  of 
opinion  that  it  is  necessary  that  members  of  our  own  profession  should  be 
educated  men.  I have  nothing  therefore  to  do,  but  to  simply  ask  you  to  pass 
this  resolution. 

Chairman  : The  subject  of  which  this  proposition  treats  has  already  re- 
ceived attention  from  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  it  has 
been  ruled  that  a matriculation  examination  shall  be  created  under  its 
auspices  ; and  I trust  by  the  means  of  an  uniform  standard  of  examination 
we  shall  be  able  to'raise  our  profession. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried. 

Mr.  Hancock  : I have  to  bring  before  your  notice,  proposition  No.  7, 
which  reads  as  follows  : — “The  Congress  urges  upon  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  the  necessity  for  increased  severity  of  its  practical  tests  le 
in  all  professional  examinations  ; and  on  the  veterinary  teaching  schools  the 
necessity  of  increased  facilities  for  ‘ practical  instruction.’  ’’ 

I am  sure  no  one  amongst  you  will  disagree  with  me  that  such  a course  to 
of  instruction  and  such  a system  of  tests  are  absolutely  necessary  ; but  as  to 
the  manner  of  bringing  this  question  forward,  and  the  best  means  of  doing  I { 
so,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  a diversity  of  opinion.  I should  just  like  to  i 
bring  before  your  notice  in  connection  with  this,  four  resolutions,  which  run  |,, 
as  follows  : — First , That  the  facilities  necessary  for  instruction  are  quite  h 
inadequate  at  some  of  our  veterinary  colleges. 

Second. — That  the  teaching  staff  at  some  of  the  veterinary  colleges  is  |j.$ 
not  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  in  this  direction. 

Third. — That  a course  of  practical  lectures  should  be  given  from  tl*ner 
to  time  by  practitioners  selected  by  the  veterinary  colleges,  as  by  other I; 
medical  schools.  . , 

Fourth. — That  compulsory  apprenticeship  would  be  a step  in  the  rightl 
direction  towards  the  attainment  of  this  practical  knowledge. 

Chairman:  I don’t  think  there  is  much  discussion  required.  « 
acknowledged  that  the  schools  have  not  facilities  for  teaching  every  branc  1 
of  veterinary  surgery.  With  regard  to  the  first  resolution  of  Mr.  Hancock . * 
it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  any  particular  school ; this  would  be  lo°*f  t * 
upon  as  a reflection  upon  the  school  itself.  It  would  be  better  if  the  resoluti  if 
came  from  the  Congress  in  a generalised  form. 
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Mr.  Hancock.  : I include  all  these  institutions. 

Mr.  Hunting  : I propose  as  an  amendment,  “ That  the  Congress,  valuing- 
radical  knowledge  in  its  proper  place  and  degree,  believes  that  a practical 
lamination  is  quite  sufficient  to  test  the  student’s  capacity  and  education, 
d that  this  renders  the  ‘ Apprenticeship  Clause  3 quite  unnecessary.” 
(.Chairman  : \ ou  have  heard  the  amendment,  and  you  have  heard  the 
-solution  will  put  the  amendment  first  and  then  the  resolution. 

These  were  then  put  and  the  show  of  hands  was  in  favour  of 
ee  resolution. 


[Chairman  : Then  do  you  accept  as  part  of  your  business  and  as  one  of 
,ir  conclusions,  the  proposal  and  the  resolutions  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
...ncock  . if  so,  I will  ask  you  to  signify  the  same  in  the  usual  way. 

[irhe  resolutions  were  then  carried. 

Vtr.  G.  A.  BANHAM’S  paper,  entitled  “ A Scheme  for  Forming; 
British  National  Veterinary  Association,”  was  taken  as  read. 

■ 'uns  as  follows  : — 


I 'ST  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  are  agreed  that 
. oortunities  should  be  given  for  meeting  together  for  purposes 
idiscussion,  and  mutual  interchange  of  views  on  questions  of 

Rfessional  importance. 

tuch  opportunities  have  been  hitherto  afforded  by  local  so- 
ff‘!es  only,  and  their  advantages  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
I .e  veterinary  surgeons  to  whom  the  particular  locality  was 
'f  /eniently  accessible.  Without  wishing  to  underrate  the 
T t benefits  attained  by  these  local  efforts,  the  question  may 
rpbe  entertained  whether  to  them  should  not  be  added  some 
1 e central  organisation  for  periodical  meetings  of  a more 
fil  lential  and  comprehensive  character. 


e ai  e convinced  that  from  such  an  organisation  great  good 
d accrue  to  the  profession  at  large,  and  that  whatever  ad* 
ages  have  been  attached  to  the  local  meetings  will  be  attain- 
ln  a tenfold  degree  from  a central  meeting.  Such  meetings 
as  they  would  be,  representative  of  the  whole  body  of 
'ctermary  profession,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
invite  the  co-operation  of  the  scientific  world  generally,  and 
-ia  y of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  most  closely  allied  to 
ry  science.  An  opportunity  would  thus  be  given  for 
nvestigation  of  veterinary  science  on  the  part  of  scientific 
>0  o lcr  professions  and  of  stimulating  a general  interest 
id  (we  would  hope)  appreciation  of,  its  work. 
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The  history  of  other  associations  of  the  kind  proves  that 
such  an  undertaking  could  not  fail  of  success,  if  only  we  are 
ready  to  act  with  energy,  and  an  enthusiastic  adherence  to  its 
one  object,  viz.,  the  advancement  of  veterinary  science . 

Nearly  all  other  professions  have  their  annual  meetings,  and 
much  information  and  advantage  are  derived  from  them.  The 
wonderful  strides  which  the  veterinary  profession  has  lately 
made  in  continental  countries  has  been  largely  due  to  periodical 
congresses  of  this  kind. 

It  has  been  with  some  such  hopes  as  these  that  the  present 
Congress  was  started  ; and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  the 
foundation  to  some  more  permanent  form. 

It  is  with  this  object  that  we  ask  you  to  give  your  attention 
to  the  following  scheme  : — 

NAME. 

The  Association  might  be  called  “ The  British  National  1 
Veterinary  Association.” 

OBJECTS. 

Its  objects  should  be  to  promote  and  advance  Veterinary 
Science,  and  maintain  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  Veterinary 
Profession  : — 

GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

Firstly. — By  holding  General  Meetings  of  the  Members  of  the 
Association  and  Profession  generally  in  various  parts  of  the  I 
country. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Secondly. — By  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  Generali 
Meetings,  the  transactions  of  the  various  Veterinary  Medical  \ 
Societies  in  connection  with  the  Association,  also  any  businesi 
connected  with  the  Association  which  the  Council  thinks  fit  f 
and  if  possible  by  periodically  publishing  standard  works  01  f 
Veterinary  Science. 

GRANTING  MONEY.  FOR  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Thirdly. — By  granting  sums  of  money  out  of  the  funds,  c *!  jb 
by  assisting  in  obtaining  grants  from  Government  or  elsewhere  ; 


for  investigating  diseases  of  animals  and  promoting  Veterinary 
Science. 

GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

The  General  Meetings  might  be  held  annually  or  otherwise, 
as  determined  by  the  Council — this,  of  course,  depending  to  a 
large  extent  upon  the  funds,  and  upon  applications  from  the 
members  to  bring  subjects  forward. 

Due  notice  should  be  given  of  the  General  Meetings,  specifying 
}lace,  day,  and  hour  of  sittings  ; and  if  found  possible,  the  notice 
;hould  be  accompanied  by  a printed  copy  of  the  subjects  to  be 
wrought  forward,  so  that  each  member  would  have  an  opportunity 
i >f  preparing  at  his  leisure,  with  a view  to  discussing  them. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Publications  of  the  Association  should  be  under  the 
:irection  of  a Publication  Committee  of  the  Council  conducted 
) lyy  an  Editor.  They  should  appear  quarterly  (or  otherwise,  as 
j jhhought  fit),  depending  upon  the  amount  of  material  for  publica- 
i on.  They  should  be  strictly  confined  to  professional  subjects 
rrought  before  the  Association  or  Societies  in  league  with  it, 
nd  the  business  of  the  Association,  which  together  might  form 
volume  entitled  The  Transactions  of  the  British  National 
Tetcr inary  Association . 

It  would  also  be  well  if  some  standard  ivork  could  be  pub- 
•J-5hed  by  the  Association,  containing  articles  written  by  persons 
i - iccially  adapted  for  the  subject,  which  might  appear  in  the 
■ rm  of  a Dictionary  of  Veterinary  Science. 

GRANTS. 

If  the  funds  of  the  Association  permitted  it,  the  Council  should 
empowered  to  grant  money  to  any  of  the  members  for  the 
castigation  of  any  particular  disease  which  they  considered 
luired  investigating.  But  independently  of  their  granting 
>ncy  themselves,  such  an  Association  would  be  very  instru- 
:ntal  in  obtaining  grants  from  Government  or  other  sources  for 
:h  purposes. 

The  Association  should  consist  of  Members,  and  Honorary 
nnbers. 
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MEMBERS. 

Members  should  be  graduates  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Surgeons  who  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Association  and 
pay  their  subscriptions. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Honorary  Members  should  be  eminent  professional  or  scientific 
persons,  and  others  who  may  render  distinguished  service  to  the 
Association,  who  have  been  recommended  by  the  Council  to  be 
elected  as  such  at  the  General  Meeting. 


SOCIETIES. 


In  forming  such  an  Association  in  so  small  (numerically)  a 
profession  as  the  Veterinary,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
existing  Societies  should  lend  their  aid,  in  return  for  which, 
some  advantages  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  allowed  to  the  members 
of  those  Societies. 

Therefore  we  propose  that  the  existing  Veterinary  Medical 
Societies  should  look  upon  the  Association  as  the  grand  connect- 
ing link  between  them  ; and  that  the  General  Meeting  of  the 
Association  should  be,  as  it  were,  a meeting  of  all  the  local 
Veterinary  Medical  Societies  joined  together.  If  this  view  be 
taken  and  accepted,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  plan  to  be 
carried  out,  for  the  collective  assistance  of  the  Societies  would 
put  the  movement  on  a firm  basis. 

Although  the  Societies  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  mainstay 
of  the  Association,  still  there  are  many  members  of  the  profession 
who  do  not  belong  to  any  local  Society,  but  who  would  be  glad 
to  assist  in  forming  a Central  Association.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  who  would  join  for  the  sake  of  receiving  a copy  of  the 
publications,  and  to  assist  a movement  whose  object  was  purely 
to  advance  Veterinary  Science. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 
The  Annual  Subscription  should  be  - 


for  non-members  of 


local  Societies,  and  half  that  sum  to  those  who  belong  to  a 
local  Society  in  connection  with  the  Association.  This  should 
entitle  them  to:  (i)  Admission  to  the  General  Meetings;  (2) 
receive  the  publications  of  the  Association  for  the  current  year; 
(3)  eligibility  of  election  to  office ; and  (4)  take  a share  in  the 
working  of  the  Association. 


OFFICERS. 

The  Officers  of  the  Association  should  consist  of — (a)  the 
President , elected  annually,  and  at  the  General  Meeting  previous 

I to  that  upon  which  he  will  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office, 
until  which  time  he  shall  bear  the  title  of  (b)  President-Elect ; (c) 
Vice-Presidents ; id)  the  Council ; (e)  the  Treasurer , elected  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  and  should  be  ex-officio  a member  of  Council ; 
{f)  an  Editor  of  Publications,  elected  by  the  Council,  and  remune- 
rated in  such  manner  as  the  Council  may  think  fit  ; (g)  the 
Secretary,  elected  on  same  terms  as  the  Editor.  His  duties  should 
be,  to  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association,  Council,  and 
committees  ; record  the  respective  minutes  ; conduct  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  Association,  superintend  collection  of  subscrip- 
tions, and  act  in  general  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the 
Council. 

The  Association  should  be  managed  by  a Council,  whose  con- 
stitutions, duties,  powers,  and  modes  of  procedure,  should  be 
determined  by  the  members  at  the  General  Meetings. 

THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  should  consist  of  the  President,  President-Elect, 
Vice-Presidents,  the  Treasurer,  Editor  of  the  Publications,  and 
Secretary ; writers  of  subjects  brought  forward  at  the  last, 
ind  those  writing  essays  to  be  brought  before  the  next  General 
Meeting  of  the  Association  ; the  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of 
die  Veterinary  Medical  Societies  in  connection  with  the  Associa- 
tion, and  others  if  thought  fit. 

i.  The  Council  should  manage  the  affairs  and  business  of  the 
Association. 

2.  The  Council  meetings  should  be  held  at  such  time  and  place 

is  they  shall  appoint, being  a quorum. 

3.  The  Council  should  have  the  power  to  form  Committees — 
:omposed  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  Council — to  consider 
;pecial  subjects  and  report  thereon  to  the  Council  for  adoption. 

4.  The  Council  should  direct  the  publications  of  the  Associa- 
ion  through  a “Publishing  Committee,”  who  should  report  its 
>roceedings  to  the  Council  for  their  approval. 

5-  The  Council  should  appoint  a “ Finance  Committee,” 


whose  business  should  be  to  examine  into  and  certify  the 
accounts  prior  to  their  being  submitted  to  the  Council. 

6.  The  Council  should  prepare  a report  of  the  general  state 
and  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  the  current  year,  to  be 
presented  by  them  at  the  following  General  Meeting. 

7.  At  each  General  Meeting  the  Council  should  propose  the 
place  for  the  following  General  Meeting,  and  nominate  the 
President-Elect. 

8.  The  Council  should  decide  what  subjects  shall  be  brought 
forward  at  the  next  General  Meeting,  and  also  nominate  the 
writers  of  papers  on  the  subjects  selected. 

These,  then,  gentlemen,  are  the  few  proposals  we  have  to  lay 
before  you  as  a scheme  whereby  our  object  could  be  obtained. 

In  doing  so,  however,  we  do  not  wish  you  to  consider  the  plan 
in  any  way  perfect  in  its  existing  shape  ; for  there  are  many 
details  requiring  careful  consideration,  such  as  it  is  impossible  to 
consider  here. 

The  views  here  depicted  are  simply  intended  to  give  a broad 
outline  of  the  general  scheme,  and  it  is  for  the  meeting  to  decide. 

QUESTION  FOR  MEETING  TO  VOTE  UPON. 

First.  Whether  in  their  opinion  such  an  Association  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  veterinary  profession  ? 

Secondly.  Whether  it  is  advisable  to  form  a committee  to  con- 
sider the  subject  and  plan  rides  for  its  guidance? 

If  both  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we 
should  be  glad  if  those  who  are  favourable  to  the  movement 
would  kindly  sign  the  paper  provided  for  that  purpose,  in  order 
that  we  may  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  support  we  may  expect 
to  receive. 

Mr.  Banham  : I have  to  propose  minor  subject  No.  16.  There  is  very 
little  for  me  to  say  upon  this  subject ; but  I have  written  a pamphlet  upon 
it,  which  I believe  has  been  already  circulated  ; therefore  I shall  at  once  put 
it  to  the  meeting,  whether  they  think  “A  British  National  Veterinary  As- 
sociation would  be  advantageous  to  the  veterinary  profession  ; a committee 
shall  be  formed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  frame  rules  for  its  guidance.” 

Chairman  : This  speaks  for  itself  ; I think  the  success  which  attends  this 
Congress,  and  which  we  hope  will  attend  future  congresses,  should  lead  us 
to  accept  this  proposition.  I see,  myself,  the  greatest  utility  in  assembling 
members  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  discuss  questions  of  vital  interest 
to  every  member  of  the  community. 

Proposition  carried. 
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Mr.  Hunting  : I have  to  propose  that,  “ This  Congress,  consisting  of 
■ritish  veterinary  practitioners  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
omesticated  animals,  considers  such  meetings  as  the  present  conducive  to 
ie  public  welfare,  and  advantageous  to  the  veterinary  profession,  and  that 
is  advisable  the  British  National  Veterinary  Congress  become  an  estab- 
shed  institution.” 

Gentlemen,  facts  speak  louder  than  words.  Our  success  has  been  so 
reat  that  I need  add  nothing,  but  simply  put  the  proposition.  (Cheers.) 
Chairman  : Part  of  proposal  No.  16  has  reference  to  a committee.  I do 
ot  know  the  names  down  for  a committee,  but  it  is  for  you  to  say  who  shall 
e of  your  committee.  A list  has  been  opened  for  gentlemen  to  enter  their 
.ames,  and  it  is  proposed  that  Messrs.  Steel  and  Banham,  pro  tem .,  select 
ames,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  entire  body. 

No.  17  is  almost  an  addendum  to  No.  16.  I am  sure  that  the  benefit  we 
ave  received,  and  the  interest  which  all  have  evinced  in  this  Congress  are 
ifficiently  obvious  to  make  us  all  desire  to  have  another  Congress,  and  that 
shall  be  a regular  institution.  I therefore  put  it  to  you  whether  this  is 
lur  wish. 
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Resolution  carried  unanimously  by  applause. 

Mr.  Hedley  : I propose  that  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  should  be  held 
little  nearer  the  time  when  the  annual  meeting  takes  place,  so  that  members 
om  the  country  could  attend  both. 

Mr.  STEEL  : In  reference  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hedley,  I may  say  that  it 
ias  a proposition  that  the  Congress  should  be  held  at  about  the  time  of  the 
mual  meeting  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  ; but,  unfortu- 
itely,  work  of  this  .kind  crowds  on  you  very  much,  and  the  consequence 
\ is,  in  arranging  this  meeting  we  are  about  two  months  out.  This  might 
; expected  at  a first  Congress  ; but  with  the  experience  we  have  gained,  we 
>pe  it  will  be  possible  at  a future  time  to  arrange  matters  more  satisfac- 
: rily.  (Hear,  hear.) 

1 Chairman  : I propose  that  instructions  be  given  to  the  Secretaries  and 
e Treasurer  to  draw  up  proceedings  and  settle  all  the  accounts,  and  publish 
I e latter  with  the  proceedings,  handing  over  the  balance  to  the  President  of 
e central  section  of  the  Provisional  Committee  for  the  building  fund  of 
e Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 


This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Freeman  and  carried. 

Mr.  Ward  : I propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  our  President.  PI  is  vitality  of 
anner  and  his  tact  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  Congress  to  so 
ppy  a termination.  We  have  bored  him  a little  1 think,  but  he  has  eer- 
ily been  very  forbearing  with  us,  and  given  us  his  own  advice  and  counsel 
matters  in  which  we  have  differed  a little.  The  other  officers  have  also 
ry  materially  assisted  him. 

Mr.  Colam  : I beg  to  second  that  proposition.  I do  so  as  somewhat  of 
outsider.  I am  much  pleased  that,  being  an  outsider,  you  have  permitted 
- to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  I wished  to  do  so,  because  I don’t  know 
there  is  any  one  in  this  room  who  has  known  your  President  longer  than 
/self ; and  if  I did  say  yesterday  that  there  was  a union  between  our 
'ciety  and  your  profession,  I now  add  that  your  President  is  the  living 
ibodiment  of  that  union.  If  ever  I wish  to  speak  well  of  veterinary 
rgeons,  I quote  the  name  of  Mr.  I'leming,  and  I quote  Mr.  Fleming’s 
mion.  I find  his  name  is  so  well  respected  everywhere,  that  I feel  the 
eatest  pleasure,  not  only  in  calling  him  a friend  of  mine,  but  in  asking  you 
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to  thank  him.  Sometimes  he  unburdens  himself  and  tells  me  secrets,  and 
the  secrets  I hear  are  of  this  kind  : “ I am  very  anxious  indeed  to  raise  the 
profession  to  which  I belong.”  That  is  the  burden  of  his  song,  from  one 
end  of  the  year  to  the  other  ; and  really  I believe  he  lives  for  the  profession. 
(Cheers.) 

Chairman  : These  votes  of  thanks  always  make  one  wish  to  be  absent. 
It  is  always  pleasant  for  a man  to  be  spoken  well  of  behind  his  back  ; but, 
sometimes,  it  is  embarrassing  to  be  spoken  of  well  before  one’s  face.  My  two 
days’  work  among  you  has  been  really  a labour  of  love.  I never  myself 
feel  so  much  at  home  as  when  I am  amongst  my  professional  brethren,  and 
can  assist  in  promoting  their  cause. 

I assure  you  the  officers  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Congress  have  been 
instrumental  in  a high  degree  in  the  progress  of  the  Congress.  I take  no 
credit  to  myself,  except  in  having  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  remarks 
which  have  fallen  from  you.  I think  that  the  whole  course  of  business  at  this 
Congress  has  rendered  the  functions  of  your  President  almost  needless ; 
because  I am  sure  that  among  no  body  of  scientific  gentlemen  could  ques- 
tions have  been  more  thoroughly  and  calmly  discussed.  I had  doubts 
yesterday  morning  ; nevertheless,  they  are  now  at  rest.  I have  been 
supported  so  well  by  every  member  of  the  Congress,  that  I feel  the  function 
of  President  on  this  occasion  has  been  one  of  those  distinctions  which 
entail  no  labour.  (Cheers.) 

A vote  of  thanks  to  tlLC  Originating  Committee  was  then 
proposed  and  carried. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  proposed  to  the  local  Secretaries. 

Mr.  Steel  : Sir  and  Gentlemen, — It  is  my  duty  now  to  ask  that  you  will 
give  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  local  Secretaries,  who  have  done  us  great 
service.  It  is  through  their  influence  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  so  much. 
In  saying  this,  I perhaps  ought  to  mention  that  some  of  the  local  Secretaries 
are  distant,  but  those  gentlemen  have  done  their  work  equally  well.  They 
are  too  far  off  for  access  to  this  centre  ; but  we  have  constituents  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  we  have  constituents  in  the  colonies; 
so,  as  the  distribution  of  our  influences  so  much  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe  is  due  to  the  energetic  action  of  the  local  Secretaries,  I call  on  you, 
gentlemen,  to  return  a vote  of  thanks  to  all  of  them. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Banham  and  carried. 

Mr.  Banham  . I propose  a vote  of  thanks  to  those  who  have  provided 
essays  as  a basis  for  discussion.  These  were  all  provided  at  the  very  shortest 
notice.  Most  of  our  papers  as  originally  arranged  were  refused,  because  the 
gentlemen  who  were  asked  did  not  see  their  way  to  writing  them,  and  Mr. 
Steel  and  myself  have  had  three  papers  returned  to  our  hands  in  a month. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Provisional 
Committee  of  the  Congress. 

Carried. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  then  proposed  to  Messrs.  Steel  and 
Banham  for  their  services  as  working  Secretaries. 

Chairman  : I beg  to  second  that.  I can  testify  to  the  thorough  zeal  and 
the  undoubted  ability  of  your  two  Secretaries.  I can  assure  you  that  the 
getting  up  of  a Congress  like  this  is  a great  work  for  any  man.  It  is  impos- 


ble  in  our  present  condition  to  bring  into  harmony  all  the  elements  of 
: hich  our  profession  is  composed  ; nevertheless,  if  our  Secretaries  have  not 
,’cceeded  they  have  tried  to  do  it.  The  success  of  this  Congress  is  very 
i .rgely  indeed  due  to  our  Secretaries.  They  have  carried  out  a difficult 
;ity  with  great  skill  and  zeal.  (Cheers.) 

, (Chairman  : I have  to  announce  to  you  that  the  proceedings  will  be 
■ 'inted,  and  that  a volume  will  be  sent  to  each  constituent  as  soon  as 
; I inted. 


I have  now  to  ask  you  to  return  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Society  of 
rts  for  tfie  use  of  this  most  beautiful  room.  We  could  not  have  got  a room 
hich  was  more  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  our  meeting,  and  the  Society  of 
rts  has  been  so  kind  as  to  allow  us  the  opportunity  of  using  this.  I, 
cerefore,  think  our  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
1 owing  us  the  use  of  it  for  a meeting-place.  I need  scarcely  put  this  to  the 
:eeting.  (Cheers.) 

The  President  then  announced  the  completion  of  the 
isiness  of  the  Congress  sittings,  and  vacated  the  chair  at  half- 
st  six  o’clock,  and  the  members  dispersed.  Several  of  the 
nstituents  had  volunteered  to  exhibit  specimens  of  pathological, 
mrapeutical,  and  surgical  interest,  but  pressure  of  business 
invented  the  due  consideration  of  these,  and  they  were,  for  the 
)st  part,  explained  privately  to  the  members  and  visitors 
ring  the  intervals  of  the  business.  Under  these  circumstances 
was  decided  that  no  more  sittings  would  be  held  at  this 
ingress,  though  arrangements  had  been  made  whereby,  in 
se  of  urgency,  the  proceedings  could  have  been  continued  on 
iday,  22nd  July. 
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„ 2.  Remarks  by  the  Chairman. 

» 3>  )>  Mr.  Jas.  Moore. 

» 4-  „ „ Wm.  Hunting, 

>>  5-  » „ Ward. 

„ 6.  „ „ Hedley. 

,,  7.  Closing  Remarks  by  Chairman. 

„ Proposition  by  Mr.  R.  Ward. 

„ Mr.  W.  Hunting’s  paper  on  “ Cruelty  to  Animaj 

from  a Veterinary  Point  of  View.” 

„ Introduction  of  Discussion  by  Mr.  Clemerf 

Stephenson. 

„ 2.  Remarks  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

>,  3-  » „ Cowie. 

„ 4.  Remarks  by  Mr.  Armatage;  Proposition  H 

Messrs.  Cowie  and  Armatage. 
j}  5.  jy  Colam. 

6.  „ „ Cowan. 

i,  7.  „ „ Samson. 

j,  8.  „ „ C.  Sheather. 

» 9-  „ Meyrick. 

„ 10.  „ „ Hurrell. 

» 11.  „ „ Freeman. 

» 12.  „ „ Ward, 

j,  13.  „ President. 

„ Election  of  a Committee  on  “ Cruelty.” 

» „ „ “ Soundness.” 

Minor  Subjects  introduced  by  Mr.  Garside. 

„ „ „ „ Hancock. 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Wm.  Hunting. 

>,  Mr.  Banham’s  “Scheme  for  Formation  of 

British  National  Veterinary  Association 
„ Resolutions  on  this  subject. 

» Minor  subject  by  Mr.  Hunting. 

j>  Final  Business  of  the  Meeting. 

» List  of  Ordinary  Constituents. 

>>  Summary  of  Distribution  of 

stituents. 

„ List  of  Honorary  Constituents. 

Termination  of  Second  Day’s  Proceedings. 

Finis  of  Congress  Meetings,  1881. 
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